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SIR THOMAS MORE. 

T owABOS the close of the fifteenth century, those 
contests for the sovereignty, which had so long dis- 
tracted Engknd, and obstructed her improvement, 
were, by the union of the rival families, brought at 
length to a termination. The marriage of Henry 
VII. with Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward, did 
not, indeed, produce that complete and cordial har- 
mony between all parties, which might have been 
expected. That monarch, haughty, selfish, and 
intensely jealous of his authority, still recollected 
that, as heir to the house of Lancaster, he held the 
throne by a very doubtful claim ; and strove, by 
treating his wife with neglect, and the partisans of 
her family with harshness, to efiace from the pub- 
lic mind the impression of her superior title. He 
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observe them in the more private inter- 
course of life ; to follow them into their 
families and closets ; and to discover how 
the men, who govern empires, conduct 
themselves amidst the cares and duties 
which are common to the humble and the 
exalted. 

Nor is our curiosity alone interested by 
such information. To those who prepare 
to tread the same paths, and to gratify 
their ambition in the diGcharge of public 
functions, the progress and transactions of 
their illustrious predecessors must be the 
volume in which they are to read the 
most importaxit lessons. But it is not the 
statesman alosie who is caUed on to ob- 
serve the results of political experience : 
in thifs country, where public opinion is 
possessed of so much sway, the Totce even 
of private individuals may have some in- 
fluence on the national oouncik;. 
. . The moral lessons afforded bj the career 
of statesmen demand not less attention. 
Every one is interested to learn, from 
such eminent examples, that the lustre of 
the highest station is derived fiom the 
smie virtues as those wbidb embellish pri- 
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vate life ; and that happiness is most at- 
tainable, as well as most secure, when our 
condition excites not the jealous passions 
of mankind. 

Such are the views which have guided 
the Author in delineating the Lives of 
British Statesmen. He has been anxious 
to derive his information from the most 
authentic sources ; and to exhibit virtues 
and defects equally without exaggeration 
or diminution. He has avoided many 
opportunities of discussion, where the re- 
sult did not seem of importance to his 
immediate object ; but he has occasionally 
attempted, in the illustration of his sub- 
ject, to throw light on some obscure or 
disputed parts of history. He has endea- 
voured to select the Lives from periods 
sufficiently distinct to prevent a repetition 
of the same poUtical transactions ; yet suf- 
ficiently connected, to form a chain of his- 
tory without considerable interruptions. 
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2 SIR THOMAS MORE. 

ruled thus rather as the head of a party than as the 
common sovereign of his people ; yet any open dis- 
contents, to which this perverse policy gave rise, 
were quickly subdued by his sagacity and vigour. 
On the slightest appearance of insurrection, he 
was ever ready to march out s^inst his enemies ; 
and if he delayed, on the first opportunity, to give 
them battle, it was only when he found that his 
conquest would be rendei'ed mdrie easy by their in- 
creasing straits, and ripening dissensions. Under 
this vigorous administration, England began to en- 
joy a tranquillity to which she had long been a 
stranger : and although the people suffered griev- 
ously from the oppressive exactions of their mo- 
narch, yet, as all disturbers of the public peace 
were quickly and severely punished, the internal 
intercourse of the kingdom became less interrupt- 
ed ; and industry, as usual, increased with the se^ 
curity of persons and property. 

Various circumstances occurred, during the 
course of this reign, to turn the activity of man- 
kind from bloodshed and devastation, to pursuits 
more interesting and generous. The continental 
monarchs also had succeeded in extending their 
authority over all classes of their subjects, and in 
establishing governments^ which, although rude 
and arbitrary, were far preferable to the turbulent 
anarchy of the feqdal institutions. Their subjects^ 
thus prevented from expending their energy in 
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mutual destruction, began to turn their attention 
to pursuits compatible with good order and regular 
government. Excited by the success of the Hanse 
towns and the Italian republics, which had hitherto 
acted as the carriers of Europe, and acquired vast 
wealth by their traffic, the other maritime nations 
began eagerly to aspire after a portion of these ad- 
vantages ; and our countrymen, though at first re- 
tarded by the want of capital and skill, became ini- 
tiated in that maritime trade for which nature has 
so remarkably adapted our situation. The pro- 
gress of commerce, the improvement of agricul- 
ture, and the introduction of manufactures, were 
indeed slow and interrupted ; yet they habituated 
the people to the occupations of peace, and taught 
them to look for gratification ii;i arts hitherto un- 
known. The more restless spirits, who felt no re- 
lish for tranquil pursuits, or whose eagerness could 
not wait the slow returns of industry, soon found 
ample room for their exertions, without disturbmg 
the public peace, when the enterprises of the Por- 
tuguese and Spaniards, aided by the recent disco- 
very of the compass, opened a vast field to adven- 
turers in the East Indies and America. 

At this period, when the human mind, awaken- 
ed from the long slumber of the dai^ ages, began 
to exert extraordinary activity, a portion of the 
more affluent classes directed their attention to the 
pursuits which adorn, while they improve mankmd. 
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lita^ture, which had already Hiade considei^ble 
[»t)gre88 in Italy, hegm to be eagerly prosecuted 
Uiroughout Europe ; and England soon promised 
to riFal her more enlightened neighbours. It h 
from this era that individuals, as well as society ia 
general, become interesting, owing, not more to 
the greater diversity and importance of their pur- 
suits, than to the more complete and authentic re« 
cordSf in which, from the progress of literatuTief 
aided by the discovery of printing, their characters 
and transactions are preserved. Of the most im- 
portant events in the preceding part of English 
history, and of the characters even of her mo- 
narchs, posterity has received only a faint outline, 
which succeeding historians, from their conjeG«« 
tures, or from traditions scarcely more authentic, 
have endeavoured to compete and embdlish, 3.ut 
fixMn the age of Henry VII. we are furnished with 
such authentic memorials even of individual states- 
men, as enable us, withoi:U; transgressing the known 
bounds of truth, to give satisfactory views, not only 
of their more prominent transactions, but of their 
manners, their opiniws, and the motives which 
guided their conduct. 
Bbdi and Among the statesmen who appeiu:ed at Om re- 
markable period, Thomas More, from hi/s talents, 
his acquirements, and the affecting vicissitude^ of 
his fortune, most strongly attracted the attentiou 
of his contemporaries. He was born in Milk Streety 
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London, m liSO, five years before tbe accession of 
Henry VII. to the throne. His father. Sir John 
More, one of tbe Judges of the Conrt of King's 
Bench, a man d( aente wit and sonnd undemand^ 
flog) todt due ptoeatttions that the early indications 
of gemus in his son ^oaid n^ langoish for Want 
-of cultivation. In the first mdbnents of education EducatioD, 
he was instructed at a free grammar'^boo) in 
Tbreadneedle Street, a seminary g( considefable 
eminence, but affording meains of improvement 
very unequal to what, in the present times, may 
be procured at a grammar-school of reputation* 
The elements of the Latin language were taught, 
but the pupils, instead of forming an acquaintance . 
with the degant authors of Rome, had in their 
hands only the dull and barbarous treatises of the 
schoolmen ; and while their taste was thus early 
depraved, that superstition which held the place of 
religion, and that sophistry which usurped the 
name of knowledge, clouded their imaginations, 
and perverted their understandings. A more ele<^ 
gant literature had dawned on the Continent, but 
its first rays had as yet scarcely reached England. 

As a further step in his education. More was af- withcaidi- 
terwards placed in the family of Cardinal Morton. 
In consequence of the form into which society was 
thrown by the feudal institutions, the only road by 
which men cS inferior rank could hope to reach 
dis|;inction, was the favour of the great proprietors 
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in land, the chief ecclesiastics, and the principal of- 
ficers of state. In their families, also, the polite- 
ness, elegance, and knowledge of the age were to 
be found : . for while there was no middle rank of 
respectability, and the bulk of the community la- 
boured under poverty and ignorance, the patron- 
age of the great was necessarily courted by men of 
learning, as their only resource i and distinguished 
scholars had a ready access to the tables of persons 
of condition, at a period when the possession of 
learning was so rare. At the same time, the in- 
temal economy of a great man's family, resem- 
bling, on a smaller scale, that of the monarch, was 
the proper school for acquiring the manners most 
conducive to success at court. Persons of good 
condition were consequently eager to place their 
sons in the families of the great, as the surest road 
to fortune. In this station, it was not accounted de- 
grading to submit even to menial offices ; while the 
greatest barons of the realm were proud to officiate 
as stewards, cupbearers, carvers to the monarch, a « 
youth of good family could wait at the table, or 
carry the train of a man of high condition, without 
any loss of dignity. The patronage of the great 
man being naturally secured to those who had act- 
ed as his inmates and retainers, admission into the 
families of the principal officers of state, who had 
preferment most directly in their power, was par- 
ticularly courted. All these advantages were hap- 
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pily united in the situation of More, since his pa- 
tron, who held the rank of cardinal in the church, 
was at once primate^ chancellor, and the confiden- 
tial minister of the king. 

More soon attracted particular notice among the 
Cardinal's retime, not more by the gracefulness of 
his person and address, thm by his ready flow of 
wit and the perpetual sprightliness of his temper. 
At this ea^ly age hje was aqqustomed, we are told, 
to step in among the players who acted, during 
holidays, at the Cardinal's palace ; and undertake 
ing, without any previous study, a part imagined 
by himself, to support it with a liveliness and ingep 
nuity which excited the admiration of the hearers.^ 
In that age plays were neither composed nor acted 
in the regular manner which a more refined taste 
has since introduced: they consisted chiefly of 
such contests of wit and drollery, as we occasional- 
ly meet with in Shakespeare ; and the player was 
more frequendy employed in sporting his own hu. 
mour, than in recidng the words of an author. 
But these entertainments, if rude and barbarous 
when compared with the regular drama, were bet* 
ter calculated to sharpen the wit of the performers^ 
and give them a peculiar readiness of humour. 
On More, the share which he took in them seems 



• More's Life, by his son-in-law, William Roper, edited by 
Thomas Hearne, 1716, p. 3. 
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to have had effects both striking and pernmtient ; 
fbr in readiness of reply, and in the extraordinary 
facility of his expression, whether conversing or 
haranguing, he was accounted superior to all his 
contemporaries. 

l^e Cardinal, a liiati of att adtite and penetrat- 
ing mind, charmed with the vivacity and prooipti- 
tude of More, solicitously pointed him out to the 
nobility who frequented his house, aS a boy of ex- 
traordinary promise. ^^ This child here waiting at 
table,^' he would say, ** whosoever shall liye to see 
it, will prove a marvellous man."^ Such prophe- 
cies from a man of Morton^s rank and experience, 
as they could not ' fail to produce a strong impres- 
aoti on More, probably contributed to stimulate 
those exertions by which they were realised. The 
person, the wisdom, the talents, and worth of the 
Cardinal, through life a &vourite tO{HC with his 
ward, are thus introduced in his principal perform- 
ance : ** He was a man not more venerable for the 
high dignities which he held, than for his wisdmn 
and virtue. His person, of the middling size, still 
retained its vigour to a late old age : bis counte- 
nance excited rather reverence than, vme ; and $1* 
though grave in his demeanour, he was never di& 
ficult of access. To discover what presence of 
mind was possessed by those who solicited his pa- 

* Roper's Life of Morcj p. 3. 
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tr6nage» he was accustomed to give them a harsh 
and repulsive, yet not insulting, reception ; and 
such as» without petulance, gave indications of a 
ready wit and firrti temperi he delighted to pro* 
mote, as men of kindred minds to his own. .To a 
polished * and ebergetic eloquence, he joined great 
knowledge idi the laws, uncommon genius, and a 
memory which, naturally strong, and cultivated 
with indefatigable diligence, had become altoge- 
ther extraordinary. Having, at a very early age^ 
been transferred from school to court, employed^ 
from that time forward, in the most important af- 
fairs, and perpetually subjected to the vicissitudes 
of fortune, his wisdom and experience, acquired 
amidst many «nd great dangers, was relied on with 
implicit confidence by his sovereign, and entrusted 
with the chief direction of the government." * 
Listening daily to the conversation, and observing 
the conduct of such a personage, More naturally 
acquired more extensive views of men and things 
than any other course of education could, in that 
backward age, have supplied, t 



* Utopia, p. 60. edit. Oxon. 1663. 

t Previous to the ready and generid aceeai t9 inftrmation^ which 
the art of printings bj multiplying the copiea of booka^ has afford- 
edj the chief means which the young could employ to accelerate 
their progress in the acquisition of knowledge was by attaching 
themselTes to some wise and learned man, and listening with dili- 
gence to his discourses and conversation. Such was the method of 
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At oldfo'id • '^^ ^^^ %^ ^ seventeeiii being tent, at die in- 
stance of hi^ zealous patron, the Cardinal,* to Ox- 
ford, where a better taste in literature had lately 
been introduced, he had there the advantage of at- 
tending the lectures on Greek and Latin of Gro- 
cyn and linacre, two emin^eit scholars. Captivat- 
ed with these studies, which opened to his ^ew 
such treasures of refinement and learning, he pro- 
secuted them with indefatigable vigour, and soon 
discovered his proficiency by translations from the 
classics, and epigrams in the learned languages. 
But in this agreeable path his progress was speedi- 
ly interrupted. His father, having destined hun 
for his own profession, looked upon elegant learn- 
ing with a feeling not upcommon even in our days, 
.8 not only unnecessaiy to a Iwurister. but even in- 
consistent with great proficiency in the knowledge 
pfkw. ComidSng it, therefore, his duty to d£ 



education practised in Athens, where we find every young man am- 
bitious of instruction a constant attendant, both in public and pri« 
yate, on Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, or some other teacher distin* 
guished for his acquirements. At Rome a similar course was pur- 
sued; and we thus find Cicero describing his early education: 
■ * Ego autem a patre ita eram deductus ad Scsvolam, 8umpt& Tirili 
tpga, ^t| qi^oad possem, et mihi liceret, k senis latere nunquam ^^^ 
ce4erem. Ita mi^ta ab eo prudenter disputata, multa etu^m breyi* 
ter et oommodje dicta, memoris mandabam: fierique studebam 
ejus prudentia doctior." Lfelius, sive de Amiciti^. 

* More's Life, by his great-grandson, Tf^oipas More, ^t. 171^6. 
p. 9. 
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courage the propensity of his son towards pursuits 
whidi might obstruct his future fortune, he deter- 
mined, as the most effectual method, to make his 
allowances so scanty, that nothing could be spared 
from them to procure instruction in his fitvourite 
studies.* Tliis act of parsimony, although, on 
that account, extremely mortifying to hun, was at- 
tended, as he afterwards acknowledged, with bene- 
ficial effects, in restridning him from those dissolute 
companions and habits to which so many youths 
entrusted with a lavish command of money owe the 
ruin of their studies, their health, and their morals* 
His uncommon industry, however, still compensat- 
ed the want of opportunities ; and he would wil- 
lingly have devoted his life to pursuits in which he 
found so much gratification, had not tiie displeasure 
of a father, whom he tenderly loved and respected, 
compelled him to give another direction to his ex- 
ertions. 



* Erasm. EpisU 447. ad Huttenium. '' Juvenis ad Gnecas lite*i 
ras sese applicuit, adeo non opitulante patre^ viro alioque prudent!, 
prdboque, at ea oonantem omni subsidio destitueret ; ac pene pro 
abdicato haberet, quod a patriia studiis desdsoere Tideretur." £ras« 
mus is very angry that the attention of More was thus directed 
firom literary pursuits^ and often takes occasion to wreak his resent- 
ment on what he accounted the barbarous profession of the law. 
He calls it '' professio a Tens Uteris alienissinia:'' he speaks with 
great contempt of the English laws, '^ quibus nihil illiteratius ;" 
and says, in excuse fer More's aversion to the profession, " Ab hoc 
cum non injuria abhorreret adolescentis ingenium, melioribus rebus 
natum," &c. 
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At Lincoln's After having passed two years at Oxford, he re-« 
^^ moved Atst to New Inn» {tnd afterwards to lAnecinU 
Innt to prosecute the study of law. But although 
he neglected not thie requisite preparations for this 
professiim, he entered upon it with reluctance ; for^ 
beside his propensity to letters,, there were other 
circumstances which ganre a different beiit to his in* 
ciinations* His mind,, naturally susceptible and 
ardent, had been early tincUir^ with sentiinenils of 
devotion ; nor had it wholly cSn^ped that d^rad- 
ing superstition, whidi the defects of his more early 
education, and the conversation of illiterate conqKi-* 
nions, naturally communicated* Sidwequently his 
acquaintance with the authors of better times, join^ 
ed to a disposition full of humanity, had imparted 
liberality to his opinions, had disposed him to cen- 
sure the vices of the clergy, and to jest with many ab- 
surdities of the church of Rome. Still, however, 
some prejudices of education had taken too firm 
a hold of his mind to be eradicated. Impressed 
with the efficacy of those austerities, on which 
so much reliance was placed in that age, he perpe- 
tually mortified himself with watching and fasting, 
and used to wear a hair shirt next his skin, a prac* 
tice which, even in his highest exaltation, he never 
wholly relinquished. Every Friday, and also on 
high fasting days, he subjected himself to the disci- 
pline of a hard knotted cord ; and even when he in- 
dulged in what he accounted a night of repose, he 
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was accustomed to lie on a bench, or on the b^re 
grocmd, with d.\og under his head# allowing himself 
at most only four or five hours of sleep. He took 
lodgings near the Charter-housef among the Car-* 
thusians, an (Hrder remarkable for the excels of 
their austerities; and here, during four years, he con* 
tinued to perform a rigid course of mortificatum.^ 
In the meantime, he dilig^tly attended the 
pleaching of Dean Colet, whom he had chosen 
as his confessor ; a man of talents, and an enemy to 
superstition, but of a remark^y austere temper, and 
th<Mt)ughly convinced that the unruly passions of 
the human frame require to be subdued by incessant 
seveiities. The object which Mote had m view, by 
thiis course of discipline and instruction, was to pre- 
pare himself &ir entering the rigid order of St 
Francis. Besides, howeyer, the authority of his &- 
ther, which strongly opposed this design, he was ap* 
p^rdbensiye ofbeing unguardedly led into irregula. 
rities by the warmth of his temperament ; and, be^ 
ing too conscientious to follow the example pf some 
of the Romish clergy, he ri^olyed to turn his 
views again to a profession in which the absurd pro- 
hibition of marriage did not counteract the in- 
tentions of nature, t 



* Roper, p. 3. More^ p* 15. 

"f Erasm. Epist. 447. '^ Neque quicqaam obstabat quo minus 
sese huic vits generi addiceret^ nisi quod uxoris desiderium non 
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Appearance During this coursc of monkish austerities^ incom* 

at the Bar ; ^^ 

patible as it may appear with worldly business 
or the pleasures of taste, he does not seem to hare 
relaxed either his legal studies or literary pursuits ; 
and no sooner did he appear at the bar, than 
he b^an to practise with flattering prospects. He 
had already attracted much notice by public lectures 
on St Augustine's work De Civitate Dei. These 
lectures are said to have been extremely rational, 
seldom occupied with obscure theological discus- 
sions, but directed chiefly to explain the more im- 
portant principles of morals, and to elucidate histo- 
rical difficulties. Their eloquence and learning 
were such as to draw together crowded audiences ; 
and even aged priests were not ashamed to receive 
instruction from a youth and a layman. * With pe- 
culiar satisfaction he observed among his hearers 
the learned Grocyn, his respected master at Ox- 
ford ; and the reputation here acquired procured 
him the office of law-reader at Furnival's Lm, 
where he still farther increased the fame of his 
abilities. In the present age, it may seem strange 
that his progress at the bar should have been for- 



posset excutere. Maluit igitur maritus esse castus^ quam saoerdoB 
itnpums." Erasmus says in the same epistle^ '^ Cum etas ferrety 
non abhormit a puellarmn amoribus^ sed citra infamiam ; et sic ut 
oblatis magis firueretur quam captatis^ et animo mutuo caperetur 
potius quam coitu." 

* Erasm. Epist. 447. More^ p. IG. Stapleton^ p. 161. 
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warded by refding' lelctitreis on one of the Fathers ; * 
but, in his time^ the professions of the law and 
church were by no means so accurately discrimi- 
nated. The influence still retained by the ecclesi- 
astical courts rendered all churchmen in some 
degree lawyers ; and various important offices in 
the secular courts were generally occupied by ec^ 
clesiastics. In the court of ehaneery, which in 
so many instances controlled the judicatures at 
common law, the twelve masters, including the 
master of the rolls, were commonly doctors of the 
civil law ; t and the office of chancellor, then as 
now the highest legal station in England, had for 
some reigns been invariably occupied by dignitaries 
of the church. 

Having now resolved to devote himself to secular 
employments, he began to form a plan of life which 
might enable him to combine the fatigues of busi- 
ness with the recreation of literature. Among the 
illustrious characters whose example excited his 
emulation, while it directed his course, his notice 
was particularly attracted by Hcus, the celebrated 
Prince of Mirandula. To render his countrymen 
partakers of the instruction which he had derived 
from the actions and writings of this accomplished 



* These lectures on St Augustine were as entire! j theological as 
the Boylean at present^ and were delivered in the church of St 
Lawrence^ Old Jewry. 

t Blackstone^ B. III. c. 27. 
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scholar, and generous patron of lttenture» he wrote 
his life, and| along with it, published his twelve 
precepts, with many of his learned and eloquent 
letters. * 
1503. Before he had attained his twenty-third year* 
of Com. More was chosen a member of the House of Com- 
^^^ * mons, a station, however, which at that time had 
attained a very small share of its present dignity 
and importance. The sanguinary and incessant 
contests between the houses of York and Lancaster, 
by rendering it necessary for each successive poi- 
sessor of the throne to arm himself with the powers 
of a military despot, had greatly checked the riang 
independence of the Commons. Henry VII. who 
had acquired his crown by conquest, and who look- 
ed with suspicion and dread on the slightest inter* 
ference with his authority, was particularly averse 
to bring before them any of his political measures* 
Their acknowledged right of imposing all taxes 
on the people, obliged him, indeed, to assemble 
them when he stood in want of pecuniary supplies ; 
and he was also sufficiently willing to obtain their 
sanction for, and devolve on them a part of, the 
odium of his numerous attainders and confiscations. 
But no sooner were these purposes served, than the 
Commons were dismissed, as a weapon too danger- 
ous to be long kept out of the scabbard. In such 

* Stapleton^ p. 162. More, p. 19. 

6 
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a stste of ihings^ almost the ontjr field fiorr ontorf 
wliicfa that house affi^rded, was either in opposmg^ 
the requisitioiis of the crown for iSDAMiidie^ or ia 
pirqiosii^ those conditions with which tibe Com-' 
mons sometimes clogged their peeiuadary grants^ 
Bnlv in a re^ when perpetual eonarpt? aeies affi>rd- 
cfd such ready pretexts for aoensation^ either q# 
these was a dai^rous attempt. Besides^ the dw« 
atioD of parliaments waa too short and uncertaiD, 
and their ratJioritjr too cirenmaeribedy to afibnl 
scope for any scheme of ambition^ The Houaa of 
Commons was not then the road ta distineticm and 
power; no member could hope, by a snceessfol 
oppositicoi to tibe measmres of the crown, to fbree 
himself into administration ; and, imder a monan^ 
impatient of opposition^ and almost nnlin^ed m 
power, the strenuous and eloquent patriot, instead 
of advancii^ his fortunes, exposed his: persm and 
prq>erty to imminent danger.^ Hence, a seat m 
the House of Comnnms being often avoided aa 
a source not only of expence, birt of vexati<m and 
peril, was obtained with little difficidty by a man 
anywise distinguished. 

But, in spite of the disadvantages which at that ^? <^p^ 
period attended a patriotic commoner. More di»* 
chaiged the trust reposed in him with fidelity and 
courage. Henry having requh^d from hi& parlia- 
ment a large contribution for the marriage of his 
eldest daughter with the King of Scotland, the de- 

VOL. I. B 
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• 

mand, whether from its magnitude^ or the purpose 
to which it was to be applied, proved extremely uiu* 
popular among the Commons. Yet, from a juifc 
dread of the king's resentment, the measure seem- 
ed likely to pass in silence ; when More, incapable 
of being deterred by any sense of personal danger 
from executing what he accounted his duty, boldly 
stood forward to oppose the requisition ; and, rea- 
soning with such eloquence and strength of ar- 
gument as to rouse the courage of his coUeagues» 
finally procured its rejection** 

This display of patriotism and fortitude, at his first 
entrance into public life, while it greatly increased 
his repuf^ition, seemed to threaten the ruin of his 
prospects ; for Henry could not hear, without in- 
dignation, that his avarice had been disappointed, 
and his authority thwarted, at the instigation of 
a youth distinguished by no rank or hereditary in- 
fluence. The want of fortune, however, proved 
the safety of the young patriot ; for it was a maxim 
with Henry to make his revenge, if possible, sub- 
servient to his avarice ; and, as the present jo\gect 
of his resentment had nothing to lose, the king 
was more averse to risk a public clamour, by direct- 
ly violating the privileges of the Commons* Bui 
that More might be sensible of his displeasure^ 
and deterred from a similar exposition in future, he 

* Roper^ p. 4. Stapleton, p« 181. 
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contri'^d to fasten some groundless accusation oii 
his father. Sir Jclbn More, and caused him to 
be shut up in the Tower, till he purchased his 
Uberty, by paying for his pretended offence a fine 
of a hundred pounds. * Nor was Henry of a tem- 
per to be satii^ed with this indirect revenge ; and 
More, althoftgh he dexterously eluded the arts 
practised to draw from him confessions which 
might afford a colour for his accusation, yet well 
knew the folly of openly contending with his im- 
placable ruler. His first thoughts were to avoid 
the danger by going abroad ; and with that view 
he studied the French language ; ^ut although he 
laid aside this intention, he found it necessary 
to give up his practice at the bar, and live in com- 
plete retirement, f 

This seclusion, while it threw a cloud over the Retirement. 
dawn of his fortunes, was far from proving dis- 
tasteful or irksome. Resuming with eagerness 
those elegant studies in which he had formerly 
made great proficiency, and applying himself also 
to history, mathematics, and in his leisure hours to 
mufflc, he rivetted his early attachment to such pur- 
suits, and greatly extended the range of his attain- 
ments. It is probably to this interval of retirement 



* Equals if we allow for the depreciation of money, to about 
eight hundred pounds in the present day. 
t Roper, p. 4. More^ p. 36. 
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and study that we are, in a considerable 6i6ffcn$ 
to ascribe his subsequent eminence in litenture | 
for his first entrance at the bar took place at M 
early a period, before his taste or his habits could 
be fully formed, that, had he continued, without in* 
terruption, engaged in his profession, we should 
have been in danger of losing, in the laborious mm 
of business, the scholar, the poet, and the philoio- 
pher. 
Reaper. The death of Henry VII. which happened about 
»u^^"i ^^^ ^^^^ afterwards, enabling him to resume hit 
the Bar. practico at the bar, his talents and acquirementi 
soon raised him to eminent distinction. His appli> 
cation to the immediate objects of his profession had 
been sufficient to procure him a profound know- 
ledge of the laws of his country, while his extenghw 
general information, his acquaintance with elqpint 
literature, and his early habits of declaiming, gave 
to his eloquence an energy and attraction which. 
never failed to produce a powerful imprtssioiu 
His abilities were, therefore, no sooner known 
to the public, than he began to be eagerly consult*, 
ed and retained in many important causes ; ajdd in 
his practice and gains he equalled soon the moit^ 
popular of his competitors ; * a striking instancfy 
yet by no means so rare as is generally ima^^ed, 

* Krasin. Epist. 447. 
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of success at the bar promoted by qualifications 
with which it is by many deemed incompatible. * 

In his professional conduct various circumstances ^"^^^"^ 
are recorded which singularly illustrate his moral 
delicacy. When any cause was offered to him, his 
first care was, by scrupulously inquiiing into its 
circumstances, to ascertain whether justice was 
on the dde on which he was to be retained ; if he 
found it otherwise, he rejected the cause, whatever 
emolument might be held out to him, and whatever 
opportunity it might afibrd for the display of his ta« 
lents ; assuring the client, that he would not under- 
take ** what he knew to be wrong, for all the wealth 
in the world.'^ 

He frequently endeavoured to bring parties to an 
^commodation ; and if in this friendly office he 
failed, he still pointed out the method by which the 



* It may &e«m strange that either argument or example should 
be requisite to prove, that success in a profession where so much 
(lepends on general knowledge, on an intimate acquaintance with 
the general afl&irs of society, with the human heart, and the means 
of persuasion, should actually be promoted by great proficiency in 
these accomj^khments. But unless we hud the authority of Black* 
(Stone, joined to the examples of More, Bacon, Clarendon, Wihnot, 
Mansfield, Hailes, Kaimes, &c. &c. with some living examples, 
wbidi it might appear flattery to name, we might be afiraid, in op- 
podtion to prcjudioes stall almost as rooted «$ at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, to assert, that great eminence and success 
in the law are compatible with wit, imagination, a cultivated taste, 
and an attachment to refined literature. 
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suit might be carried on with least expenoe. Whfle 
he undertook and prosecuted the cause of the poor 
with peculiar alacrity and zeal, he refused the price 
which they were so ill able to pay for justice ; and 
from the widow and the orphan he would accept no 
recompence but what such actions unaToidably ooi^ 
fer on a generous mind. * 
ju^t'^ofUie ^^^ talents and int^rity having now raised him 
^^1^^ to high reputation, he was appointed, by the city of 
1^14. London, Judge of the Sheriff's Court, an ofBoe 
then accounted very honourable. In this statkn 
his conduct soon made it be generally remaiked» 
that no one had decided so many causes in so short 
a space, or given such universal satisfaction by his 
decisions. At that period it was customary for the 
contending parties, previous to trial, to pay in- 
to court an established fee, which formed the per- 
quisite of the judge ; but More, whenever the cir- 
cumstances of the party seemed to require it, 
remitted this fee, being determined that no one 
should be aggrieved while seeking the redress 
of his wrongs. While this disinterestedness, a 
virtue in public men which of all others moat 
excites the popular admiration, added greatly to his 
fame, the returns of his profession fortunately kept 
pace with the liberality of his disposition. PVom 

• Roper, p. 3, 
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kis practice and office he derived an income of foiir 
hundred pounds a-year, a sum to which, allowing 
ibr the depreciation of money, six times the amount 
would, in the present day, be scarcely more than 
equivalent. * 

Yet, amidst the continual hurry of business in "« ^f«i»^ 

, pursuits. 

which he was involved, his active and indefatigable 
mind still found opportunity to devote some por- 
tion of his time to literary pursuits. In his earlier 
years, he had attached himself to compositions in 
verse ; and, at a more mature period, he had la- 
boured with much assiduity to acquire an eleg^it 
style in prose. In declamations, or speeches ^on 
various subjects, which, in that age, were a fa- 
vourite species of composition, he often exercised 
his talents ; and both wrote and delivered them 
with great applause, t His more laboured pieces 
were all composed in Latin ; and, if they are some- 
what deficient in grace and ease, we must make 
great allowances for him and the other writers of 
his time, who, from the rudeness of the languages 
in which they thought and usually spoke, were ob- 
liged to compose in a tongue acquired only from 
books. 

It was during this period that he commenced a ^^^^, ^^ 
history pf the tivo very short reigns which passed 



fc I ^ m I ■ 



• Roper^ p. 5. 

t Erasm. Tom. I. c. 366. edit. 1703. 
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ivamg hn ovm infifoicj, those of Edwsrd V. and 
Bichttrd IIL On a work whicb suddenl j farakft 
off in the middle of the narrative^ and idiich can, 
diereforef be eonadered only as a fragment^ it 
would be unfair to make particular comments, siaee 
the ^fh must be accounted as unfinished as the 
ai;gafnent» Its accuracy, however, aeens amply to 
compensate for the want of dc^nee, since it faai 
been cc^ied by all succeeding hiatorians, aa the 
most authentic document of the period tb which it 
relates. * It is much to be regretted that a fail* 
torianj aa whose venacky and judgment the moat 
implicit dependence could be placed, did not eook 
tinue his narrative through those eFents whidi tM. 
immediately under his own observation. But More 
seems to have found greater delight in forming a 

period of his life that he wrote his most laboured 
and elegant work, the Utopia. 
The utopa. The Utopia is a philosophical romance, in which 
More, after the manner of Plato, erects an ima» 
^nary sepublic, arranges a society in a form eo* 
tirely new, and endows it with institutions moro 



* Bttch it the «(bflervation of Mr ifume^ in fais History of Eng- 
had, note <8;) V«L IIL Syo edit In note (M) he oppooet 4e«n 
other contradictory accounts ** the narrative of Sir Thomas More» 
vrhose dngnlar magnanimity^ probity, and judgment, make him 
an evidence beyond all exception. No historian, either of ancient 
or modem times, can possibly have more weight/ 



» 
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Ukdy to seeure its happiness tfaaa any whteh Bian- 
kind have Utherto experienced^ Bat, with an im- 
provement on the model of Plato, the repuUic of 
die Utopians assumes an actaal eidstenee : k is 
daaoevered byan ndventnroas navigator in a distant 
pnt of tibe new hemisphere, where it had for many 
ages oontinaed to flourish ; wad More oolj com- 
municates to the world what he learned from the 
nsmtive of this intelligent eye-witness. The work 
is divided into two books, of which the first is oc- 
cupied hy a dialogue, containing a number of stric- 
tures (m the most prominent defects in the pditi^ 
eal institutions of the old world. The pleasing 
manner in which this part of the woik is written, 
the fdicity of the style, the el^ance of the satire, 
the aoitei^ss of the remarks on men and manners, 
the freedom and manliness <^ the opinions, would 
have raised it to distinction in any i^e ; but, in the 
rude and ignarsait period when it appeared, they 
entitle it to high admiration. Similar praise is 
due to various passages in the second part, where 
the country, the manners, and the political insti- 
tutmns of the Utopians are described. Yet while 
we allow much to the ingenuity, much to the ju^- 
ment of the author, it must be acknowledged, that 
B^my of the faiws and practices of this new repiUio 
are by no means improvements ; that the author 
has been more successful in ejqposing defects timi 
in providing remedies ; and that his regulations 
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are often fitted rather for the beings of his own 
fancy, than for those with whom the Creator has 
peopled this world. * 

The reputation which More derived from the 
Utopia was proportioned to its merit. A phiioao- 
phical romance, written in the language and with 
the spirit of an ancient Roman, was received with 
wonder and enthusiasm by the eager cultivatora of 
ancient learning. He was greeted with poetical 
encomiums, and loaded with panegyrical epistles of 
immeasurable length, t With so much skill and 
apparent simplicity are the dialogue and the nam» 
tive conducted, that many persons considered them 
as real. Some eiivious critics even went so far as 
to affirm, that Hythlodseus (the traveller who re- 
lates these wonders) had not only furnished the 
materials, but had dictated the whole from ban- 
ning to end ; while More, who now carried off all 
the reputation, had acted as a mere amanuensis. 
It is even said that some zealous Catholics, moved 



* As this performance drew^ in a particular manner^ on Mote 
the attention of his contemporaries, and contributed, in no maO 
d^pree, to extend his &me ; as it afibrds a curious display of his 
yiews respecting many moral and political topics ; and as, in our 
times, while the Utopia is fhmiliarly spoken of by every man, litde 
if generally known of it beyond the name ; the reader will proba* 
bly be desirous of some further account of the work, f hc^ve, 
therefore, subjoined a short sketch of it in Appendix I., where alsQ 
wHl be found some particulars of More's other writings. 

t See Stapleton^ Vita Thome Mori, p. 184. 
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by the virtues of the Utopians^ had serknis thoughts 
of embarking in an attempt to achieve the good 
work of their conversion. 

. While the reception of his Utopia extended the Patn>™2» 
literary reputation of More, both at home and 
abroad, he began to be regarded, not only as a zeal- 
ous cultivator, but as a liberal patron, of literature. 
Scholars did not then, as now, derive the pecuniary 
rewards of their labours from the sale of their 
works : the number of readers was too snudl, and 
the expence, both of publishing and circulating 
books, in the infancy of printing and commerce, 
too' great, to afford, in this way, almost any returns 
to an author. Every one, therefore, who, without 
patrimony, or some lucrative profession, devoted 
himself to literature, was obliged to have recourse, 
even for the means of subsistence, to the bounty of 
the wealthy. Reduced to the necessity of perpe- 
tually stimulating their languid generosity by assi- 
duous court, by fulsome dedications, and long flatr 
tering epistles, even the most dexterous and im- 
portunate frequently failed in obtaining their pre- 
carious reward ; and celebrated scholars had often 
scarcely bread to eat. ^ In such times, even the 



* It is with sentiments of deep regret that we must pemse the ac- 
oonint of the difficulties under which these early eultivatdrs of leam«* 
ing, to whom the world owes so much, continually laboured. The 
distresses of Erasmus, the finest genius of his age, who (contributed sq 
much to free the human mind from darkness and bondage, are pe- 
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comparatively limited ibrtune of Morei by 
sionally reliering the necessities of men of gemiia» 
was capable of affording essential service to liteEa- 
ture ; while his liberality^ overstepping the limits 
of prudence, often ministered to the wants of daa- 
titute scholars, without r^arding the pressora o£ 
his own difliculties. * 
His literary Not was hc p^vcuted by his professional pur- 
suits from cultivating an acquaintance with afanoat 
all the more eminent literary characters ^ hit 
age* Of those within his reach he enjoyed occa^ 
sionally the conversation ; with others at a distance 
h^ maintained a regular correspondence* In <3iat 
age, various circumstances ccmtributed to render 
epistolary intercourse a favourite practice with scho* 
lars» Destitute of those helps which a ready ac^ 

cttliarly afibetiiig. We are shocked to find him receiTiag^ with Joj^ 
from a casual contributor, a few pieces of money. We are akiU 
more shocked to observe the effect of his diffculties in blunting ]il8 
finer feeling. He seems at length to have considered manHfid st 
large aa a sordid race, on whom, callous as they were to the daliBS 
of merit, he was entitled to levy contributions by any means in his 
power, short of dishonesty. Hence we find him perpetually as- 
sailing the purses of his more wealthy friends with the most utgepC 
solidtaitkms, demanding sometimes a sum of money, womBJimm a 
horse, which he made no scrqple to sell as soon (is he had reoetred 
it. Though occasionally repulsed with very little ceremony, yet 
ha often found this importunity suocessftd, sod was ensbled to 
kscp his hones, and drink his M wine, comforts ueceaary te his 
weak oonstitutMn. But for these what a price did he pay 1 Ses 
Jortin's Lifo of Erasmus. 
* Erasm. £pist. 605. 
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cess to bo(^ ROW afibrds, they were doubly anxious 
to observe the progress of each other, and to profit 
by the attainments of the most successful* Yet 
the expence, the difficulty, and even the insecu- 
rity of passing from one country to another, ten. 
dered their personal interviews very unfrequent, 
and letters were almost their only means of com- 
munication* But, from the want of r^ular posts, 
even this mode of communication was rendered 
veary uncertain ; and if they missed the opportu- 
nity of occasional couriers, they could transmit 
their letters only by the expensive conveyance of 
qiedal messengers. * This made their epistles ex- 
tend to a length of which, in the present age, we can 
have no idea : the writers were anxious to crowd 
into a single letter a multiplicity of observations, 
and to draw forth, by their questions, a variety of 
information. A letter sometimes included the dis- 
cussion of a whole controversy, the defence of par- 
ticular opinions, and the refutation of adversaries. 
The number of such Latin epistles, or rather dis- 
sertations, which a literary man would write in the 
course of his life, is astonishing. Those of Erss- 
mus, if we may judge from the many hundreds 
which are still preserved, must have amounted to 



* Erasmus found himself under the necessitj of retaining a 
number of young men to carry to different parts his numerous 
letters^ and receiye the gratuities of his firioids. Jortin, Vol. I. 
p. 18. 
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several thousands ; and if the remuning letters of 
More are less numerous^ some of them, by their 
prodigious length, prove that he yielded to few in 
epistolary exertion. 

More's chief literary correspondent, and most 
valued friend, was the celebrated Erasmus. These 
two were reputed the most elegant scholars, as well 
as the greatest wits, of their time. Frank, open, 
and animated, fond of indulging themselves in' the 
most unrestrained freedom of conversation, and 
ready to extract amusement from almost every oc- 
currence of life, their dispositions were remarkably 
congenial.* Before an opportunity occurred- of 



* If we may judge fVom the pictures of Holbein, they alio bore, 
both in the form and expression of their countenances^ a ttrildng 
resemblance to each other. Their similarity in other respects was 
noticed by their contemporaries, as Erasmus informs' us in the fol« 
lowing passage, so elegant and so complimentary to More. It oc- 
curs in a letter to his correspondent, Richard Whitford. " Latine 
declamare coepi, idque impulsorc Thoma Moro, ci^us, uti id% 
tanta est focundia, ut nihil non possit pcrsuadere vol hosti : tanta 
autem hominem caritate complector, ut etiam si soltore me, restiin- 
que ductare jubeat, sim non gravatiui obtempcraturus. Nequa 
enim arbitror, nisi me vehemens in ilium fallit amor, unquam nft- 
turam finxisse ingenium hoc uno prsescntius, promptius, occulatiiu, 
argutius, breviterque dotibus omnigenis absolutias. Accedit Ungoft 
ingenio par, turn monun mira festivitas, salis plurimum, aed tandi-. 
di duntaxat ; ut nihil in eo desideres quod ad absolutum pertineat 
patronum. Hortor autem ut et Moricam conferas, itaque judicei^ 
num quid in stylo sit disariminis inter nos, quos tu ingenio, roori- 
bus, affectibus, studiis, usque adeo similes esse dicere solebaa, ut 
negarea ullos gemellos magis inter se similes roporiri posse.*' EraiK 
ini Opera, I'om. I. c. S66. 
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meeting, they had long, by report and correspcmd- 
ence, known and admired each other ; and as their 
genius, their manners, their studies were alike, 
their first personal intercourse produced a friend- 
ship both warm and permanent. * Untinctured by 
the jealousy so often excited by similarity of pur- 
suits, they admired and extolled each other, and, 
in q>ite of the arts of ill-designing pers(ms, who 
envied their acquirements and fame, their attach- 
ment continued unabated to the end of their lives. 
Erasmus, whenever an importunity occurs, seems 
to dwell with particular delight on every thing re- 
lating to More ; his appearance, his manners, his 
habits, his accomplishments, t 

* A story is related of More's first interview with Erasmus^ 
which, although doubted by Jortin, ought perhaps to be mention-* 
ed, as it is repeated by nearly all the writers of More's life. When 
Erasmus came to England for the first time, it is said to haVe been 
contrived by the person who conducted him over, that he and More 
^ould meet, without either pf them knowing of it, at the Lord 
Mayor's table, which was then open to literary men of erery na« 
tion. A controversy happening to arise at dinner, Erasmus, accord- 
ing to a practice in those days, b^an to display his powers by de- 
fending the wrong side of the question. He was immediately op« 
poeed by More, and a brilliant display of wit and argument ensued 
between these antagonists. Erasmus, surprised to find himself so 
equally matched, a circumstance which perhaps had never occurred 
to him before, at length exclaimed with vehemence, ^* Aut tu Mo* 
rtu e$y anU nuUus :" to which More, equally surprised, replied, 
** Aut tu es Erasmus, aut Diabdus'* Stapleton, Vita Thoms? 
Mori. More's Life, by his great-grandson, Thomas More, p. 83, 
edit 1697. Hoddesdon, p. 28, edit. ISSS. 

t In the following letter, where Erasmus describes his admired 
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Attracts the The reputatioii of More for integrity^ alnlityi 
Ht^r' and learning, luid» by this time, attracted the 



iHend^ in a letter to Hutten, if some of the particulars arc so minute 
as to excite a smile, they fiilly show the high vahie which the vfl^ 
tor entertained to More> and the interest with whidi he ulimd 
the most trifling circumstances connected with him.— '^ To htgfR 
with what is least known to you of More, his person is rather be* 
low than above the middle size, yet not so much as to be at all le- 
marked; while, so perfect is the symmetry of his fimbs, thai us 
part seems capable of improvement. His skin ia fiiir ; his complex* 
ion pale, yet in no respect sickly, but slightly tinged throng^Kmt 
with a deUcate transparent red; his hair chesnnt, his bend tUn, 
his eyes light grey, interspersed with some specks, a colmnr idiidk 
usually denotes a most happy disposition, and is even afjconnted 
handsome among the British, while among our people (the Ger« 
mans) black eyes are held in more esteem. The fhrmer imi^;iiie 
such eyes to indicate a character particularly free from all manner 
of vice. His countenance, completely corresponding with his dis- 
position, is expressive of an agreeable and friendly cheafhlneM^ 
with somewhat of a habitual inclination to smile ; and, to own the 
truth, appears more adapted to pleasantry than to gravity or digni* 
ty, although perfectly remote from vulgarity at sUliness. Frona a 
boy, he woe always most negligent of his outward appearance^ and 
paid scarcely any attention to those things which the coortly Ovid 
seems to reckon the only cares worthy of men. From his preaent 
appearance at forty, I might conjecture that in his youth his per- 
son must have been graceful, had I not myself known him at the 
ofS^ of three-and-twenty. His constitution is rather good thaa !»• 
bust ; and while it ia capaUe of sustaining the fiitiguea of aay li- 
beral employment^ it ia liable to few or no diseases. He has emy 
prospect of being long-lived, since his father has attained a Torj 
advanced age, yet still remains fresh and vigorous, I nerer saw 
any one less nice in hia choice of food. By a predilection derived 
from hia flither, water was^ in his early years, his favourite ddiik ; 
but that he might not appear singular or affected, he used to escape 
the notice of those who sat at table with him, by drinking water. 
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tentkm (rf* Henry VIII. That prince biiiiaelf no 
mean seholar, according to the common rate of ac- 
qnirements in that age, was pasidonately desirous 
to obtain distinction by his leamingy and eager to 
enjoy both the conversation and appkuse of the 
learned. But More» besides being so distinguish- 
ed a schokr, had also proved his capacity fw pubi- 
lic business, both in adjusting some very intricate 
and imporCant disputes between the Engliidi mer- 
chants and the foreign company of the Steiel-yard,* 
and in the assistance which he afiforded to Tonstal^ 1510. 
Bishop of Durham, during a mission to Flanders, t 
Henry having, on all these accounts, become eagpr 
to engage him in his service, commanded Wolsey 



or very small beer^ out of a goblet. For the same reason, and iHtjat 
he mig^t learn the general habits of society, he at times eonfimned 
to the ccfstom of his countrymen, who drink by tnxns ftom the 
a^mie vessel; and on these occasions he prevailed on himself to 
touch the wine with his lips. He is much fonder of ibose kinds of 
&re which are accounted coarse and common, than of the delicacies 
employed by the luxurious to stimulate the appetite. The most 
simple diet^ milk and fruit, he prefers to the highest flavoured 
dishes on his table ; so thai his taste in food, like his other desires, 
seems to be formed by nature for simplicity and moderation. His 
voice is ndther remarkably powerful ncac weak, but readily heard ; 
and is eaUxemely distinct, yet by no means soft or melodioas ; for 
idthough he is remarkably fond of music, nature seems to have 
^ven him no powers for singing. His pronunciation is uncommon- 
ly plain and articulate, without either hurry or hesitation." Erasm* 
Epist. 447. 

• Roper, p. 5. f Roper, p. 13. More, p. 39. 
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to make this wish known^ and offer him a pensioDy 
as an earnest of future favours. * But this propo- 
sal, which most other men would have fondly em- 
braced as a fair opening to wealth and honours, 
was viewed with very different eyes by More. 
Aversion to Xo the life of a courtier he had many causes of 

acourt, ^ " 

fh)m love iosurmountable dislike. Passionately fond of inde- 

of eftse and 

indepcnd- pendence, he was most unwilling to look up to the 
precarious bounty of an arbitrary prince, for what 
he could better procure by the exercise of an ho- 
nourable profession. As the ease, familiarity, and 
freedom which a man enjoys among his equals af- 
forded him peculiar gratification, that constraint, 
formality, and constant attention to external show, 
which then, still more than now, infested courts, 
were no less his aversion. In his dress, which waa 
simple, and even negligent to an unusual degree, t 
he used neither the silks, the scarlet, nor the orna- 
ments of gold then in fashion among persons of 
his rank, unless when their omission might have 
been construed into disrespect, t Still more indi£» 
ferent to formalities of all sorts, and accounting a 
minute and constant attention to such trifles un- 
worthy of a man, he was not solicitous to address 
others, and still less anxious to be addressed, with 
the studied terms and gestures which custom had 



• Roper, p. 5. More, p. 38. 

t More, p. *^7. t l^^'Tasiii. EpiHt. ii7. 
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prescribed. * So far only did he conform to fa- 
shionable usage, as to avoid the imputation of sin- 
gularity, a trespass which, in his opinion^ indicated 
no less vanity and weakness than a frivolous preci* 
sion in imitating the prevailing modes, f To a 
person of such habits and such opinions, what 
could be more irksome than the ceremony of a 
court just escaped from barbarism, and still labour- 
ing under the cumbrous appendages of feudal pa- 
geantry? 

Nor was he less deterred from entering the Domestic 
king's service by that constant attendance which ^ 
the monarchs of that age required from their minis- 
ters and courtiers. Though much occupied by the 
business of his profession, he still found means to 
spend some portion of almost every day in the bo- 
som of his family, the scene of his most valued en- 
joyments. Having, soon after his appearance at 
the bar, mamed a lady of a good family, but very 
young, and entirely unacquainted with the world, 
he had studiously formed the manners and ideas of 
his companion for life to a correspondence with his 
own. Carefully instructed by her zealous tutor in 
polite literature, in music, in whatever seemed ne- 
cessary to improve or adorn her mind^ she became 
a woman in whose society he might have spent the 
remainder of his days with delight. But Provi- 

* Erasm. Epist. 447. t More, p. 88. 
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dence had determined otherwise : she died at an 
early age, after having brought him several chil- 
dren, of whom a son and three daughters survived 
her.* 

The care of his family, to which it was impossi* 
ble he could attend, amidst the perpetual distmc- 
tions of business, did not permit him to remain 
long a widower. His second wife was a widow, al« 
ready well advanced in years, and retaining no very 
striking indications of early beauty, but remarkable 
for her dexterity in the management of family af- 
fairs. Although she was little endowed with any 
quality which could excite attachment, he behaved 
to her with the same complacency as if she had 
been Both amiable and young; and by his kind 
and playful manner, procured from her a more 
ready and complete obedience, than was ever ob- 
tained by the rude and repulsive tone of command. 
Though Mrs More was now beyond the prime of 
life, of a temper by no means tractable, and re- 
markably solicitous about her domestic affiiirs, he 
prevailed on her to take lessons on several of his 
iuvourite musical instruments, and regularly devote 
a portion of every day to these accomplishmentSi. t 
Edueatioii ^ the intervals of bunness, the education of his 
^^^^^ children formed his principal avocation, as well as 
his greatest pleasure. His son^ whose faculties 



Erasm. EpUt. i47. t Ibid. 
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seemed, by nature, little capable of cultivation, 
proved a remarkable instance of what may be ef- 
fected by careful instruction. By methods adapt- 
ed to his capacity, he acquired a competent know- 
ledge both of literature and business ; and became 
respectable, not only as a man of worth, but as a 
member of the community, and the head of a fa- 
mily. But it was in the accomplishments of his 
daughters that More found the most gratifying re. 
ward of his cares. His opinions respecting female 
education are distinctly related by Erasmus, and 
differed very widely from what the - comparative 
rudeness of that age might have led us to expect. 
By nothing, he justly thought, is female virtue so 
much endangered as by idleness, and the necessity 
of amusement i nor against these is there any safe- 
guard so effectual as an attachment to literature. 
Some security is indeed afforded by a diligent ap. 
pllq^tion to various sorts of female employments ; 
yet these, while they employ the hands, give but 
partial occupation to t}ie mind. But well-chosen 
books at once engage the thoughts, refine the taste, 
strengthen the understanding, and confirm the 
morals. Female virtue, informed by the know- 
ledge which they impfirt^ is placed on the most se- 
pure foundations, while all the milder aflfections of 
the hearty partaking in the improvement of the 
taste and fancy, are refined and matured. More 
was no convert to the notion, that the possession of 
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knowledge has the effect of rendering women less 
pliant ; nothing, in his opinion, was so untractable 
as ignorance. Although to manage with skill the 
ordinary detail of feeding and clothing a family, be 
an essential portion in the duties of a wife and a 
mother ; yet, to secure the affections of a husband, 
during the continued and permanent intercourse of 
the married state, he judged it no less indispensa- 
ble to possess the qualities of an intelligent and 
agreeable companion. Nor ought a husband, if 
he regards his own happiness, to turn aside with 
fastidious negligence, from the task of repairing the 
usual defects of female education. Never can he 
hope to be so truly beloved, esteemed, and respect- 
ed, as when his wife confides in him as her friend, 
and looks up to him as her instructor. * 

Such were the opinions, with regard to female 
education, which More maintained in discourse, 
and supported by his practice. His daughters, 
rendered proficients in music, aud other elegant 
accomplishments proper for their sex, were also in- 
structed in Latin, the only language in which, at 
that period, a more refined literature was to be 
found. Their progress corresponded with the 
zeal of their father, since they read, wrote, and 
conversed in the language of Rome with equal fa* 
cility and con*ectness. When compelled by busi- 

* Eratfni. EpUt. 60J. 
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ness to be absent from home, he maiiitftiiied a fre- 
quent mtercQurse by letter with his children, re- 
ceiving from them an account of every step in their 
progressi and giving them, in return, such instmc- 
tioQj^ as seemed' most requiatei tp theiv iinpimre- 
ment« ^ With their tutors, also^ he mainttuned a 
correspondence equailly regular ;< and *while he ex- 
pressed his obligations. to them' for coltivating, the 
fibilities of his children, he besought them always 
to recollect, that learning was valuable only; as sxjh^ 
servient to the conduct of life, and the improve- 
ment of the heart, t He entreated that any i^piejftr- 
ance of ostentation and vanity* in his dai^hters 
might be checked ; and that their superior know- 
ledge might not be allowed to destroy that nnas^ 
suming manner, which is atnong the fii^ of female 
virtues, or to produce a pedantry which is no less 
intoleraUe than ignorance. Their khowledge, he 
fek assured, Would, as it extended^ ' teach' them ra<i> 
ther to be humble than proud, since it would show 
them how little they knew, how much they had to 
learn ; while the refinement of their taste would 
pijoatribute to harmonize their affections^ and shed 
a more exquisite gentleness over their manners, t 



* Stapleton^ p. 257. More^ p. 131. 
't' lAtier to Gormal^ in Stapleton^ p. 253. 
$ Sane of the letters of More^ which throw great li^t on: his 
sentiments concerning education^ are inserted in Appendix II* 
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The efifects resulting from this assiduous attention 
soon became conspicuous ; and the School of Mone^ 
as it was termed, attracted general admiration. 

In the mean time, Mrs More, their stepmothert 
a notable economist, by distributing tasks of which 
she required a punctual performance, took dfeotnal 
precautions that they should not remain unao* 
quainted with female works, and with the internal 
management of a family. For all these purposely 
which together appear so far beyond the ordinary 
industry of women, their time was found amply 
sufficient, because no part of it was wasted in idle* 
ness or trifling amusements. Erasmus, from whom 
we derive tiiese particulars, and who was often an 
inmate of this family, captivated with the easy 
manners, the animated conversation, the eztraoir* 
dinary accomplishments of these young ladie8» 
could not help owning himself a complete convert 
to More's sentiments of female education. Yet 
while he admired their improvement, and shared 
in the pleasures it diffused, he could not help re- 
marking one day to his friend, how severe a cala* 
mity it would be if such accomplished beings 
whom he had so painfully and successfully laboured 
to improve, should happen to be snatched away ! 
<* If they are to die,^' replied More, without hesi- 
tation, ** I would rather have them die well-in- 
formed than ignorant.'^ ** This reply," continues 
Erasmus, ^' reminded me of a saying of Fhodon^ 
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whose wife^ 98 lie was about to drink the poboii» 
acoording to hia aentexicey exclaiiiiedt *' Ah 1 my 
husband, yw die innocent!" ^* And would you» 
my wife/' he rejoined, ^* rather haive me die 
giidlty?^'* 

^ Mote's fiimily lived in a house which he hadHudomei. 
built at Chelsea, on a large scale, but with more ness. ^^ 
attention to comfort than ^lendoun It was sur* 
rounded with gardens extending to the Thames^ t 
and in adorning and beautifying these, a work 
which he himself superintended, he found mcessiait 
employment for that train of servants, whom the 
custom of the age obliged persons of his rank lo 
maintain, and who, by their idle habits, usually 
contributed to diffiise corruption, t His taste fat 
natural history, and for observing the instincts of 
various animals, afforded them another source of 
constant occupation. His collection, which he had 
procured with much labour and expence, was dist 
iposed in such a manner, that the eye of the guest, 
on entering the approach to bis house, was eY&:y 
where amused with rare birds, quadrupeds, and 
other natund curiosities, § If any of his servants 
discovered a taste for reading, or an ear for mu^iit^ 



* EnuRS. Epkt. 605. 

t This house was situated at the lunrth end of Beaufort Row, ex-* 
tending westward, at the distance of about a hundred yards from 
the Thames* Lysons's Environs of London, Vd.'II. p. 60. 

t HoddesdoU; p. 30. § Erasm. Epist. H7^ : 
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he allowed them to cultivate their favourite purauit. 
To preclude all improper conversation before chiU 
dren and servants at table, a domestic was aeons* 
tomed to read aloud certain passages, so selected 
as to amuse at the time, and to afford matter Ibr 
much entertaining conversation. * ''I would call 
this house,^^ says Erasmus, ^* the academy of PiatOt 
were it not injustice to compare it to a place where 
the usual disputations concerning figures and num- 
bers were only occasionally interspersed with dift* 
quisitions about the moral virtues. A house, iti 
which every one studies the liberal sciences, when 
the principal care is virtue and piety, where idleness 
never appears, where intemperate language is never 
heard, where regularity and order are preserved by 
mere dint of kindness and courtesy, where every . 
one performs his duty, and yet all are so cheerful, 
as if mirth were their only employment— «such a 
house ought rather to be termed a practical school 
of the Christian religion.^' t 

Much of the happiness of Here's family, of its 
perpetual good humour, and unbroken harmony, is 
to be attributed to his own peculiar felicity of tern* 
per. His son-in-law, Mr Roper, who lived in his 
house for sixteen years, assures us, that, during all 
that period, his countenance was never seen cloud- 



• Stnpletoii, p. 250. Ilodclcftdon, p. 30. 

t Farrago Kpist. lib. Q7, cited in Staplcton^ p. Ui7, 
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ed, nor* his voice altered with anger. '* Disappoint^ 
xnents/0!?en when serious, he received with unruf-^ 
fled composure, apd his reproofs of negligence or 
misconduct were either very innocent raillery, or 
mild, though serious, admonition^' This tranquil- 
lity and kindness, diffusing themselves over his fii^ 
milfy everything was there conducted with gen- 
tleness, and the loud language of anger and reprbach 
altogether banished. As any trifling quarrel, which 
happened accidentally to arise, was, by a general 
interference, immediately adjusted, none of those 
little sources of ill- humour, which often d^troy. 
the peace of families more than circumstances of a 
more serious ni^ure, were suffered to rankle and 
breed new dissensions* Mrs More, acquiring, 
from. the influence of such humanizing habits, a 
benevolence little to be expected from the natural 
asperity of her temper, behaved to her step*daugh- 
ters with the :Same kindness, and was in return be- 
loved by them with the same sincerity, as if she 
had been their mother. When the son and daugh- 
ters were at length married, as the family could 
not endure the idea of separation. More contrived 
to accommodate the whole in his own house, as 
well as eleven grandchildren, who were^ in time, 
the fruit of dieir marriages. It contained, besides, 
a stepdaughter by his second wife, and an orphan 
^■'" — " :--— — ^ — 

* Roper^ Pr 13. 
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girl, whoiq he had generously educated along with 
his daughters, and who well deserved the bounty 
she received* The unsullied reputation and pro* 
sperity of the faiaily were no less conspicuous than 
its harmony* ** The happine3S of that hoipe^'' 
says Erasmus, ** seems secured jby a law of fieite ; no 
one has lived in it without having his condition 
improved ) no one has had a stain throi^ cm his 
reputation.'** 
HU social The pleasures of this domestic circle were en« 

intercourse. |. ,- ^-i •/•! ji*j 

livened by a continual succession of learned and 
ingenious visitors, whom the reputation, the wit» 
the hospitality of More, drew arQund him* " Bj 
no one," says Erasmus, ** are friendships mons 
readily formed, more diligently cultivated, move 
stedfastly retained. If he discovers any one^ with 
whom he has formed an intimacy, tp be inecUdmr 
ably vicious, he gradually discontinues the intinuk 
cy, but never breaks it off in an abrupt or mortify? 
ing manner. On the other hand, it is in the intei^ 
course of those friends, whose dispositions prove 
congenial to his own, that the chief delight of his 
life seems to be placed. An utter enemy to gam* 
ing, and all those unmeaning an^usements, by whidi 
the idle part of society endeavour to escape fimn 
the insupportable languor of existence, his leisi^ 
hours are spent in the conversation of. a sodety 

* Erasin. Epist. i47. 
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where his own politeness, ease, and vivacity, diffuse 
universal good humour and gaiety. Careless of 
his own afifidrs, he is ever most asriduous in the 
service of his friends ; and, to sum up his chal^u^ter 
in a few words, if the pattern of a perfect friend be 
required, let it be sought for in More.'* * From the 
society which he thus collected around him, he was 
careful to banish whatever might encroach upon its 
freedom or cheeriidness. Regardless of that esti- 
mation which men of his rank and station so eager- 
ly sought from giving sumptuous and ceremonious 
entertainments to the great nobles ; he pnjoyed in 
the society of his friends and neighbours an inter- 
course the more agreeable, as it was wholly unem- 
barrassed by restraint, t As he possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the faculty of conducting an argu- 
ment with spirit, yet with mildness, and of ap^ 
peasing the angry feelings of others, by some hap- 
py strdke of humour, the conversation at his table 
was always interesting, and often brilliant, t 

That More should have been unwilling to aban- 
don, for the joyless ceremonies of a court, a society 
so captivating, and which owed to himself the 
whole structure of its happiness, cannot excite our 
surprise. The care with which he watched over 
its enjoyments, is expressed with much feeling in 
an epistle, where he excuses himself to a friend for 

* Erasnu Epist. 447. t More, 149. $ Ropttr, p. 13. 
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some delay in the completion of hid Utopia. 
'^ While I am continually engaged in the business 
of my profession, in pleading some causes, in hear- 
ing others, in settling some as arbitrator, and in 
deciding others as judge ; while I am under the 
necessity of paying a visit of business to one, and a 
visit of courtesy to another ; while I thus devote 
nearly the whole of the day abroad to others^ aod 
the remainder to my family at home, I leave for 
myself, that is, for literature, no time at all. For 
when I return home, I must needs converse with 
my wife, trifle with my children, talk with my ser* 
vants. All these 1 account matters of business^ 
since they cannot be avoided, unless a man should 
choose to be a stranger in his own family. It is^ 
besides, as indispensable to our happiness as to our 
duty, to render ourselves, by every means in our 
power, agreeable to those whom either nature, or 
chance, or our own choice, has rendered the com* 
panions of our lives. Let us be cautious only not 
to spoil them by too much compliance, or, by over- 
indulgence, to convert those who should obey us 
into our masters.'* * 
Dangers of jQ^f^ besidcs the loss of domestic enjovments. 

a courtier 8 ^ ^ '' ^ ^^ 

situation, the penetration of More discovered other forcible 
reasons for declining the proffered favours of his 
sovereign. He knew how vain it was to oppose 



• Morus ad vEgidium. 
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reason to the passums of an arbitrary prince, ptnd 
he f eljfc his integrity. too stubborn and unaccommo- 
dating to utter what would please, in opposition 
to; his conviction^ In the present improvedstat^ 
of our political constitution, the monarch oflen 
finds it necessary, from the influence of public 
opinion, to appoint and retain in office persons 
who would otherwise by no means be his choicct 
If resolved to give way to his dislike or resents 
ment, he can merely deprive the minister of his 
rank and emoluments ; while the statesman out of 
place always finds a considerable and active Oppo- 
sition ready to receive him. By a well-directed 
exertion of his talents he may still hope to render 
himself formidable to the court, and even to re- 
gain the situation of which he has been deprived. 
But, in the age of More, the statesman, as he 
owed his elevation solely to the personal favour of 
the monarch, sunk, as soon as it was'withdrawn^ 
into obscurity and neglect, unless unhappily des- 
tined to a severer fate. If conspicuous either for 
his talents, or the influence which he had enjoyed, 
his successors, fearful lest he might, to their ruin, 
regain the favour he had lost, tpo often employed 
every art to inflame the resentment of his sove- 
reign, and accomplish his final destruction. And 
if the king could be brought to consent to the 
death of a degraded minister, it was only necessary 
to bring an accusation, founded on some act which 
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he had sanctioned in compliance with the expren 
commands of his monarch, oi' perhaps on aUeg»« 
tions altogether fidse. Debarred, by the barfaarou 
customs of that age, from pleading in his own de- 
fence, from producing the witnesses of his inno- 
cence, or confronting his accusers, he could only 
look forward to certain condemnation ; while m 
obsequious parliament, or trembling jury, howeiver 
convinced of his innocence, would not venture to 
thwart the will of the sovereign. 
Character of Thcso unfortuuste circumstanccs,- calcdated .to 
Henry VIII. ^^^^^ ^^^ authority and life of an upright statesman 

so precarious under any monarch, were greatly ag- 
gravated by the capricious and ungovernable dis- 
position of Henry VIII. Susceptible of violent 
passions, fit)m the natural warmth of his temper, 
he had become habituated, by the arbitrary power 
placed early in his hands, to give way, without 
control, to their successive impulses. The passion 
of the moment seemed wholly to engross lus facul- 
ties, and no consideration of morality or prudence 
could restrain him from pursumg its gratification. 
• His attachments and friendships were uncommon- 
ly ardent while they lasted, but his desires were 
no sooner attracted by some new objects, than dl 
remembrance of his former inclinations seemed to 
be obliterated. The most beloved wife, and the 
most favourite minister, if they stood in the way of 

10 
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his new pn^nsity, were, with callous indiflferenoe, 
hurried to tlie scaflfold. 

To More, who had imbibed, from the authors 
of Greece and Rome, sentiments of manly free- 
dom, the degradation, no less than the danger, of 
such a precarious dependence on the will of ah ai:-* 
bitrary monarch, was deeply repugnant. After 
many earnest entreaties, therefore, to be excused 
from accepting the favours intended him, (for it 
was dangerous to refuse even the invitations of 
Henry, unless in the humble form of a request,) 
the king was graciously pleased to dispense^ for the 
present, with his attendance. 

But the ability displayed in the management of ^^^^^ 

a cause, which attracted much public notice, sobn^Tff*^ 

, , * ' oftheEx- 

aflerwards gave an additional lustre to More's re-i^ chequer. 

putation« A large ship of the Pope's Imving been 
seized in the port of* Southampton by the king^si 
oflScers, was reclaimed on the part of his Holiness': 
and More, on account both of his professional ce- 
lebrity, and his thorough acquaintance with Latin, 
which enabled him readily to explain the argu- 
ments on both sides to the Roman legate, was se- 
lected to plead in favoiur of its restoration. The 
cfaum was argued before the Lord Chancellor, and 
all the judges in the Star Chamber ; the exertions 
of More were crowned with success ; and Henry, 
still more strongly incited by this new display of 
talents, to engage him in his service, would no 

VOL. I. D 
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longer admit of an excuse. * More, bowerer re- 
luctanty being compelled to submit, was appointed 
master of the requests, the best place which, at the 
moment, happened to be vacant. He was soon afr 
terwards created a knight and a privy*counsellor» 
1519. and, in the following year, raised to the office of 
treasurer of the exchequer, t 
In great fa- Houry was greatly delighted with Moce. He 
^' found him not only a ready and penetrating coiHb. 
from his scUor In affiurs of state, but thoroughly acquainted 
*'°^' with literature and the sciences of the times. Aa* 
tronomy, in that age a rude science, and still con- 
nected with the mysteries of astrology, had oon- 
sionally occupied the attention of More, and was 
held in peculiar esteem by Henry. It was, there-^ 
fore, not unusual to iAxerve the king and his mip- 
nister stationed in the night on the roof of the pa^ 
laoe, counting the stars, and tracing the forms of 
the constellations, t But the subject most gyrate* 
iul to both, and which most frequently engaged 
their conversation, was theology. Henryi wlio 
greatly valued himself on his skill in polemical di- 
vinity, and who was at this time a most orthodoK 
JRomanist, had determined to exert his pen in de»- 
fthce of the papal throne, against Luther, the andi 
heietic, by whom it was now assailed. The 



• Hoper^ p. 6. More^ p. 43. f More, 47. 

t Roper, p. S. StapletoD, p. 171. More, fK 46. 



tjie whiAJieiflVFote qp 0^^^ opqi/^iou was ^Trapg?^ 
W^ epTi^fftwJ by Mor^ J ♦ 9|id ?r|m^fver might b« 
t\m *wp«tftir§ pkarea of % Ifjjf^ ai;^i % njiijister 

die P^Mi 1^ sauflh.ya|iu#rt,tili|€ of i^ qf tbfi 

Mov^» baw^vf v» pa99fjsi^ t^^fe^fiK of a y^iy difp 
fer^nt doflaciplioiif wbicfe r^a^ex^ bffin a; favourite 
comp^iuoii in tbe gijror nuweiits of tb^ king. We 
\me mB^n tbM> ^v^4 wil^u^-bOjF in t^g f^pnil; of 
C!«r4iMl Moii;o9# b9 ))a4 disti||g^i^e4 binis^lf l^ 
ail fmcomnicni iow of vivacity an4 iH^fPPMi* ; ^^^ 

aa be adyan(H^ ip y9m» tbf ^ ;igr#^)o qualiti^ 
towifd Ip iia^rea«^ If^ bis yofitb^i bp wrote oor 
medi^fi^ and* ni^Qrding to tl^ oitftoqi of tJie tiines, 
boro a part In tbeir fHriyata raprf^enm^ian. Of bia 
epigraitft for wbi^h be bi^d » Pff^iwl^ t^knh 
SOIP0 ai9 dtiU praiervfi^, JiWif^^ w^ bia iaypurilae 
aiitbort bo tmp^lftMfd ^i^m^ pf bis dialpgueaj 
mi 4 letter sjoirt to 9^ friend, with a <^py of the 
tranplfttiimt abpwn hiB ardent adipira)iop of tl^f^t in- 
gpnioua MlTrift^ t Tbe aaind pf firasqwa w^^- qist 
nearly in the same mould ; ^ood b^ ii|4fprp^^ ^'^ 
oomiuin Mor«) Wfuii aa ^at author bfs^^ informs 
iia» wfitttn 4t tbo §ug08sti<m of Mpro^ ^d dedi* 
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• See a letter (torn More to Secretary Cromwell 
t M«rQi ad RaUulmn. 
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cated to him, as the proper patron of every thin^ 
humorous. Debghted with every stroke of wit^ 
More was even satisfied to be himself its object^ 
tod did not refuse to join in a laugh raised at big 
own expence. Unless when some partieular ooou 
sron required a more serious turn, hiscontersatimji 
with women was sportive and rallying. The se^ 
verie study of the law, an incessant round cf buai* 
ness, a strong tincture of devotion, and the acu 
stere penances hi which he often exercised him^ 
self, diminished nothmg of his natui^ viviaeity and 
proneness to humour. Carelessness of wealth and 
honours, conscious integrity, contempt of death, 
and full reliance on the promises of religion, join- 
ed to perfect freedom from those malevolent and 
sinister purposes which cloud the countenances of 
men, left his mind at ease, and gave his temper a 
serenity and buoyancy which resisted every acfd^ 
dent of fortune. Alive to all the beauties of na» 
ture or art, and equally sensible of their defects^ 
his humour was keen, yet chastened by an unvril- 
lingAess to offend ; while his vivacity^ arising from 
a warm sensibility, mingled with benevolence, was 
brilliant and inexhaustible. 

These qualities soon rendered the king's de^ 
mands on his attendance incessant. If Henry ww 
inclined to throw all care aside, and abandon him- 
self to mirth in the company of the queen, as waa 
often his practice, More never Med to be invited 
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to tfcie p9ity« To a m^ of anoibition and intrigue, 
j^hiog €Ottlil have been more de3irable than this 
constant: and familiar access ; to the sovereign, at 
tl^ose m<mi6nts wjben xestraint was banished,. and 
lua mind rendered pliant b)r hilarity. But as More 
]bad no private purposes tpjservet these honours 
H^er^ in his eyes, a very uaeqiud oompensi^on for 
jthe loss <^ ease and liberty. Unable to reconcile 
his disposition or his habits to the perpetual cere* 
numies and tastelejss pageantry of a court, he com^ 
pares himself to a man who, unaccustomed to ride, 
jsits very awkwai^dly in his saddle.^ Henry, aware 
of his witty fijustourite's attachment to freedom, used 
frequently, In his merry moods, to condole with 
him on the misery (whimsical enough* as he no 
doubt imagined) of being dragged to qourt, and 
phained to the company oi his prince. More, find- 
ing, at length, that he CQuld scarcely st^.one 
evening in a months : to enjoy himself at home with 
his family, in that 'ifttercolirse which formed the 
great pleasure of hi^life, had recourse to an inno- 
<;ent stratagem. He a})stained from any open ex- 
pression of chagrin, but begaa gradually, dnd with- 
i^ut exciting observation, to refrain froip his usual 
6cetM>tt8ne8s at the .royal parities ; and his comr 
ffxnji being found less^ entertaining, was in time 
less required* t < . 

^ ^ Stqpletmi, p. d?9. Mcire/p.4^. t Boper^p.7. Stapleton/IT). 
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His public Of tbe share which M<M« had in tktfi pMk 
measures of that period^ the infbnnatioti wUsk tm 
leached us is extretneiy imperfeet. -Plant Sf JM>a 
liey, in that age» were much less imyonttit ilM 
systematic than those to trhich we iw now ttifcVHb 
tomed : they were hardly ever discussed beftfe tiA 
l^slature ; atid the ^outisels given by eaCfc AteK 
ister, being usually accounted among th« m yOtf i M 
of state) were seldom paUi<Jy known* The IniMi^ 
sures of each reign ai«, for the molt ^^urt^ Mft^ 
criminately attributed by historiaia to Ihe mtk 
narth, and the minirter is often deft«ttded Of fell 
due tribute of appliuise. The chief dtreetiw tt tf4 
fairs was at this time in the hands of Cai^^bUd Wilk 
«ey ; a mah who, to great talents and eotisltftiifiilb 
address, joined a vanity which no applatM Mttld 
satiate, and an mnbitioh which graqied beyMUl 
even his exorbitant power. Conseiooi of tiie H^i 
nure by which he held his authority, lie IMdfly 
stooped to any conoesrion which cottld seoatre tb^ 
favour of his prince ; but while desirous that HMtty 
should consider himsdf the constant and didy 
source of those measures, which flowed in fitfl 
from his uncontrolled minist^, he was M kas M^ 
licitous to impress on the world a very ditJ^MMft 
opinion. In private he communicated his iatM^ 
tions to the monarch, in the most submissive and 
artful terms, seeming to follow wh^ne in faet he 
led ; but in the eyes of the public he gave bia acts 
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every sq^etimce of iittrentrainad and indxqiQiideat 
authority^ Aware that the lofty pretendooti^ the 
son of an Ipswich butcber produced rtttfctr atttb^ 
nishnieni than i^eqpeet among the people^ lie* pn^ 
d^avmimd to dazzle them by his splendoor, abd 
abash diem by his arrogance* i ' 

With a man of this description Morec6uIdihav6 
few opinions, and still fbwer sentiments in ctm^ 
mon: Imt sensible that any decided oppontion 
would have been fruitless, he confined hkkiself al«- 
most ochisiveiy to the duties of his pffic^ whiMi 
lie discharged with unremitting ceal. But if; he 
ibttnd it vain to resist many measures Which he 
disapproved, we may condude that he was gnilty 
of no improper com^iance, since, duritig his eon- 
tinuanoe in office, his reputation for integrity in- 
creased both with the prince and the people* When 
measure, which to him appeared ejccepdonafale, 
were pn^ioBed, he made M scruple to ^ress his 
pinion of them ; a conduct fiur from agveeaUe tip 
Wolsey, who was willing enougk to mate use 4if 
his abilities, but by no means satisfied to endoanter 
his oppontion,^ On one occssion^ it is said^that 
the Cardinal, with much s6lf-coniplaoeBej> laid be- 
fore him the draught of a measure n^rhioh.' he was 
about to oarry into execotioD^ and jcqiifesteifll hts 
sentiments freely on every part of it« Moi% hav- 
ing attentively considered it, began^ with his usual 
sincerity, to point out some things to be suppres- 
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sed, others to be amended, others to be added ; till 
at length, Wolsey, unable to suppress his mortifica- 
tion and wrath, asked him if he was not ashamed 
to prove himself a fool, by objecting to what all the 
other wise men of the council had approved? 
" Thanks be to God,** replied More gravely* 
*^ that the king's majesty hath but one fool in his 
right honourable council !*' * 
Influence on But whilc hc scems to have been little ambitious 
piovement to interfere with affiiirs of state, his influence on 
national improvement was both conspicuous and 
important. Convinced that nothing could more 
essentiaUy promote the extension of knowledge and 
refinement than the diffusion of those treasures 
which had been saved from the wreck of antiquity, he 
employed all the weight which he possessedf either 
from his own reputation or the favour of his prince* 
to excite a general enthusiasm for the cultivation 
of ancient learning. While professed scholars, dis- 
gusted with the smaUness of their pecuniary re- 
wards, too frequently contributed to bring literary 
pursuits into utter disregard, by representing them 
as not only unprofitable, but ruinous ; More took 
every opportunity to declare, that to literature he 
owed more cqnfirmed health, a sounder mind, an 
amj^er fortune ; that, while he had thus acquired 
the favour of his prince, and conciliated the love of 

• More^ p. 57. 
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his family and the esteem of strangerSi he had be* 
cpmie more agreeable to his frieuds, more useful to 
his country, more adapted to the duties of every 
8t9tion, and) finally, more acceptable in the sight 
of heaven. After the most difficult and important 
labours, he was found with the authors of Greece 
and Rome in his hands ; while, at the same time, 
it was observed, that no man was more easy of ac- 
cess at all hours, more ready to oUige, more cheer- 
ful \xL company, or more polished in his man- 
ners** 

These circumstances, when added to the example 
which More, set in the education of his own family, 
were soon attended with the happiest consequences. 
That literature, which had hitherto, for the most 
part, been looked on as equally unfit for use or 
ornament, now became an object of more general 
attention, and a learned education began to be 
considered as a necessary appendage to rank, t 
The efl^cts which his maxims and example pro- 
duced on female education were peculiarly strikr 
ing : the daughters, of noble &milies began, to vie 
with each other in literature, and those of More 
were only the first English ladies, who could write 
and speak in the languages of Greece ; and Rome* 
The Fjrincesses Mary and Elizabeth, as well as 
their relative the Lady Jane Grey, were educated 

* Erasm. £pist. 605. t Ibid» 
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along with their brother Edward ; and if Mary, 
from habits ah-eady too confirmed, profited little 
by this instruction, its effects in imparting strength 
and dignity to the fiemale mind were provtdd by 
Elisabeth on a throne, and by Jane on a scaflbld. 
The happy consequences of the general diSi»itm 
of useful knowledge among females of distiiittlim 
were soon felt and adtnowledged. As mothers, 
they oommunicaied their attainments to their ehiU 
dren ; as the leaders of ftshion, th^y rendered* 
them the desire even of the gay and vain ; • and 
the succeeding reign of Elizabeth became already 
an Augustan age of English literature. 
1523. After holding the treasurership of the exeheqtier 
eipeakerof thrcc ycars, More v?as, by the king^s lUrection, 
commom. choscn Speaker of the House of Comttons.* 
When that arbitrary monarch s^ified his pleasuFS 
on such occasions, neither the House durst refuse 
to appoint the person he nominated, nor the ferma 
nominated refuse the appointment. It waS) how- 
ever, with much reluctance that More undertoek 
the office. T*he speaker of the House of Cott*- 
inons, in our times, holding a situation equally ho- 
nourable and independent, since the court can nei*- 
th^ control nor awe him, can act in securiQr as a 
man of i^rit and integrity. But under the re^ 
of Henry VIIL, the opposition between the de- 

• Roper^ p. 7. 



tfnlMdik offli^ «6dft Md tb»aMM'6fil»([tf his 6d«[^» 
tt^AOMf pkc%A lAiA ill theHitxH ifliMg^totfU^^ii^ 
dMIg^nfts^teuf^iiM^. While, 1*$ a ditti of ^plilM^f y 

WM M^dimgei^ if h^ ¥Mlured M maidldift ih% kt^ 
t^, «r ift^ttifig Ul di^ fttid, WtUKHit tt^y benefit 
t6*fefeMititty. 

dMMt 4mMsditieety ifW ^ii «ppoltitmtet« l%tt 
kifag, t1$Aae«d fty kiA ^^MMIganek Id gTMl d(i«tel| 
iMti^ dettittdMi n lai^ ^Rd^v Wol^y, who 
laiew ^iM t)te OlttniMs^ At^Y]^ abiilidaYitly cMN 
^iilMI (^ idnlMI e¥e)^ dthef »6^|idcl) Mre^ dim 
V^ dMeitilHMA ilk ttifeir r^iM ^( ifioney, ^eci>- 
ilHy #teft t^ ^ AM iq^ove idie ma&Mr of <Rfc^ 
j^ditig k, f^sblyedi ill bopes of oterawitig the 
Mi^»M)a^,'^td he present at th& ttiovidg of the t|M». 
ti(Hi. With t^s View^ he repaii^ in state «o the 
HiOtM; ; Md having shdWn^ ill a aolettitt ^peedi, 
tjhe neeessity t>f the Mppty^ concluded with requiN 
ilig ail inHnediate su^iMer to the king's demand. 
The House, however, irritated at this extraordinary 
«mbhti^pmett And resdived not to be thna de- 
)M4<pijHi 0/ their fight of delibentiim, received his 
i^Unmalub in profoimd 4»lei)fe ; and though lie isac* 
ii^essivdyaddfessed himself to eadi of tiie most cos* 
it^d^^dble membetv^ none of tbem could be induced 
to re^y* Enraged at this treatment, which 1^- 
peared to him contemptuous, he tdd them that the 
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obetinacy of their silence was astonishingi imleM^ 
perhaps, their custom was to reply only by their 
speaker ; in which case he now made the same de- 
mand to himi which he had already made to the 
whole House. More, desirous rather to elude this 
ill-timed requisition, than to urge matters to an ex- 
tremity, apologized, with great apparent reverence^ 
for the conduct of the members, abashed, as they 
must be, by the presence of so noble and extraor-r 
dinary a personage. He showed that to return an 
answer to his Majesty's message by any other per- 
sons, how great soever, than some of their owi| 
members, was contrary to the ancient privileges of 
the House ; and he concluded by humbly declaring 
that, though all the members had entrusted hin| 
with their voices, yet, unless they could also put 
their several judgments into his head, . he alone 
was not able, in so weighty a matter, to make a 
proper reply to his Grace. This evasive answer 
was far from satisfying the haughty Cardinal, who 
hastily rose up, and, in great wrath, quitted the 
House. • 

More generally found his wit and thorough 
command of temper the most effectual defence 
against Wolsey, who was, to the last d^ree, im^ 
patient of contradiction. A few days after thip 
transaction in the House of G)mmons, the Cardinal 
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hap^nii^ to nl^t tVith him, complained loudly of 
his behaviour, and at length exclaimed, ^' Would 
to God you had been at Rome, Mi^ More, when I 
made you speaker." " Youi* Of^ce not tended,*' 
replied the otber^ '* so would I too ; for then I 
should have seen an ancient and famous city, which 
I hare long desired to see/* * 

But though, by this sort of inanagemetit, joined ^^*^ 
to a behaviour perfectly inoffensive, he kept on ap- 
parently good terms with Wohiey ; yet the vain and 
ambitious Cardinal could not behold his shining 
talrats, his great popularity, and the warm friend- 
ship which the king often expressed for him, with^ 
out feeling strotg sentiments of jealousy and dis- 
like. But as it was not possible to remove so great 
a favourite from court, unless under pretence of, 
promoting his advancement $ an embassy, which 
was about to be sent into Spain, seemed to afibrd 
a suitable occasion for executing this * design^ 
Wolsey, accordingly^ expatiated to the king on the 
learning^ wisdom, and tried dexterity of More; 
declaring, that there was no other person in the 
kingdom so fit to conduct the negociation. Hen- 
ry, readily assenting to these opinions, and glad to 
have found an opportunity of gratifying More, im-i 
mediately acquainted him with his intended -ho^ 
nours. But More, who fek a strong aversicm to 



* Roper, p. 10. Stapleton, p. 285. 
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the appointmenty r^presenteil to his M^^^y 4bfk( 
th« climate of Spain was pequlifurly ill m\t^ to hk^ 
constitutiopt and W9ul4 probably prove faititi s y^fe 
thatf not withstanding! if it w^s hia M^ep^a 
pleasure, he would prepare for the journey. Q^A-r 
ry» who had no suspioion of tl|e Cardinal's strain^ 
gem, replied, that he intended hiin good, and i|o| 
harm; aqd since he deolined the appoiqtm^t, 
would thin]c of some other person. * 
Opinions in Qu some ifuportsut questions of political epooo- 

polidcal ceo- i • i i • i • i i 

»omy. n)y, which have ifx later twes been so strangely 
misunderstood, the ideas of More appear tp havo 
been enlightened and profound. A subsidy htflfr 
ing, on one occasion, be^n demanded by th^ go- 
vernment for carrying on a war against (he 1^^ 
peror, the Commons could not deny that it was re«> 
quisite for the exigencies of the state ; but they ur- 
ged as an apology for refusing it, that, aa it mpat 
be paid in money, and not in goods, all tha coin ii| 
th^r hands would be drained away ; that iha ynhoW 
Qourpe of ^alos and purchases would thus be altera 
ed, and the mo^t ruinous ^nsequences ensue } tbal^ 
the landlord, if he received ojtily com and 9^9 
from bis t^ants, inst^ of monisy, could nol djih 
pose of these aoD9Diodities for the yarioua artip)M 
of which he stpod in nead ; that a stop would Wt 
eessarily ba put to all traffic and merchandise ; fthftb 



* Ropor, p. 19. Moie, p. 63. 
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GonseqiimHy; tbf $hippu)g of lU^ kingdom wcndd 
4fCftf ; wd thati m £l^ ii9 ow ooin^ being em* 
1^0]^ io tJbe piiyiomt <if our foiwes ^aad» would 
1^ imii#iTed t9 ^nii^h mr enmd^, the whple n^ 
tmi: would, ffO¥Qi wmt of oioiioy» ^ tbe orni^ 

quent destruction of its eommerce, both intemiA 
afiid eKtmwdi h^wwi obwwe and b^barovs,. In 
mmnv io thi* rwpmJAg, More fk]ji?iiled the absurd 
supposition, tbat a kiugdo^i could be euridbed bjr 
tbe iBQAey introduced iato it by m iavasj^ ; imd 
exposed tibfi follf ef ima^oing, tbat tb^ wealtb of 
a country oould be ni<H^ injured by tfwtferring ibi 
PMxney then any pf it^ other commoditl^ into tha 
hwds ef itp go^rnman^, (vr eye^ of £or§^n nationst 
He argued, '^ that the money oi^t not to be ac^ 
counted as lost or U^ea aw^y, but only tpws&rred 
iato ether hands of their kindred er nation ; that 
hei:ein no more w^b done than what we ordinarily see 

iu inaiiets» where^ <^^gh the money ehange ma»- 

fcer^ yet every ^me may be a/ceemfiwdated/' ** You 
have no reason," coi^inued het ^- ft) fear this p$mnry 
or aimfceness of mon^, the i^terpourae <ef things 
being so e stab li s hed throughout the whole w<^ld, 
1^ there is a perpetual denv«tioB of all that can 
be necessary to mankindt Thus yoof commodities 
wiU e^er find out money ; whijla, nuM; to go iir^ I 
lAiaU produce your own meFchants <Hily, who, let 
me assure you, will be always as glad of your corn 
and cattle, as you can be of any thing they bring 
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you.'^ ^ Here we find the sagacity of More peoe- 
trating to those complicated truths with respect to 
the nature and use of money, the developement of 
which, nearly three centuries afterwards, raised 
Adam Smith to the highest station among politick 
economists. 
Employ. Yor the conduct of aflbirs requiring peculiar »» 

ment in cm- /» 

iMsies; gacity, managisment, and command of temper^ 
More was held in high estimation ; yet he seems to 
have anxiously declined diplomatic missions, both 
as they would have placed him too duectly un* 
der the control of Wolsey, and have removed 
him to a distance from his family, t Occasionally^ 
however, he was obliged to act as a negodator; 
and having attended Wolsey in his embassy to 
France in 1527> he acquitted himself so much to the 
satisfiiction of Henry, as to be rewarded, on his re- 
turn, with the chancellorship of the duchy of Lan- 
id20. caster, t Two years afterwards, we find him em- 
ployed, in conjunction with his much esteemed 
friend, Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, to assist at the 
famous negociations at Cambray* The conditions 

• 

* The Life and lUign erf* Henry VIIL^ by Lord Herbert ofCliBKw 
bury, edit 1741^ p. 112. 

t " I do not like my office of Ambassador/' says be menrfly to 
Erasmos ; '* it doth not suit a married man thus to leave hk flnai- 
ly : it is much fitter for you .ecclesiastics, 9111 primmn rnxora ac U^ 
herosy aut domi non hMhefu, aut ubique reperitis" See Jortin, 
Vol. I. p. 89. 
More, p. 54. 
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of tbe treaty of Madridt which Charles V. had 
hastily compelled Francis I. to »gn, while he held 
him in captivity, having been found too dishonour- 
able and pernicious to be executed ; an attempt was 
made to prevent the renewal of hostilities between 
France and Spain. Accordingly, Louise, mother 
of the French king, and Margaret, aunt to the em- 
peror, to whose mediation this important affiiir was 
^entrusted, met at Cambray, and after many diffi- 
culties, came at length to an accommodaticm, 
which was greatly accelerated by the good offices 
q( the I^lish ambassadors. * Henry, who had 
some fikvourite purposes to serve by the conclusion 
of this treaty, was. so much delighted with the part 
which More had acted, that he caused the Duke of 
Norfolk, on a public occasion, to express how 
much both hunself and his kingdom were indebted 
to his able negociation. t 

As Latin was, in that age, the chief language for'" P"<>>i« 
the intercourse not only of the learned, but of go- 
vernments, the readiness and elegance with which 
it was spoken by More brought his services, on 
public occasions, into great request. Thus we find 
him replying, with much applause, in the name of 
Henry, at one time to the ambassador of France, t 
at another to those studied harangues with which 

* Herbert^ p. 231. f Roper^ p. 31. Hoddesdon, p. 42. 
X Herbert, p. 152. 
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the universities were accustomed to receive the vi- 
sits of their sovereign. * The ceremonious splen- 
dour of such occasions was ill suited to his taste^ 
but he seems to have been by no means averse to 
displays of unpremeditated eloquence ; for we are 
told, that when he came to any foreign university 
in the course of his embaNsies, he usually requested 
to be present at the public Latin disputations held 
in these seats of learning } and sometimes mixing 
in the contests which he had come to witness, as^ 
tonished the audience by his fluency and learning* t 
Hen^r ^ Henry meantime continued to show him new and 
still more flattering marks of esteem and friendship* 
Pleased to exchange the ceremonious splendour of 
a court for the charms of More's domestic society, 
the monarch would occasionally come, without any 
previous notice, to spend the day at Chelsea, and 
partake in the private entertainments of his minis- 
ter. These tokens of royal favour were not, how- 
every overvalued by More. He felt no elevation at 
being made subservient to the pleasures even of his 
sovereign ; and he knew Henry's disposition too 
well not to be sensible that his attachment was the 
mere transient impulse of the moment. An anec- 
dote strongly expressive of these sentiments is pre- 
8erved« The king having one day paid him an un- 
expected visit to dinner, and having afterwards 



• More, p. 60. Ropcr^ p. 13. t More, p* 60. 
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walked with jbim for. an hour in the garden, widi 
his arm round his neck, Mr Eoper» . son^in4aw to 
More, took occasion, after £[enry was gone, to 
congratulate him on his rare gpod fortune, in bei^g 
treated by the king with a degree of familiarity 
never experienced by any other subjects ",I 
thank our Lord,'' replied More, -M find his 
Grace my very good lord indeed ; and. I belieiye 
he doth as singuljarly favour me as any subject 
in this realm. However, son Roper, I may .tell 
thee, I have no cause to be proud thereof^ for if my 
head would win him a castle in France, it would 
not fail to be struck oflP." * 

Yet More, while thus aware of the capricious Proposed 
and headlong violence of Henry, had already found Scl 
himself obliged to dissent from him in a point '^'"''• 
where the passions of the monarch were deeply in- 
terested. Prince Arthur, his elder brother, had 
been married, at the early age of fifteen, to Catha- 
rine, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, but had 
died a few months after the celebration of his 
marriage. On this occasion, his father, in whom 
avarice was the supreme passion, unable to endure 
that the large dowry of Catharine, amounting to 
two hundred thousand ducats, should be carried 
back to Spain, procured a dispensation from the 
pope, and compelled his secoi^d son, Henry, to be 

• Roper^ p. 13. 
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affianced to. the in^ta. The prince, though) oily 
twelve years of age, is said to have been extit ndby 
averse to this unusual cmitraet, but coald noftt 
at his early age, make any effectual resotaaet 
to the determined purpose ef his father. Ott hu 
accession to the throne, at the age of eighteen, mi 
his marriage had not yet beea celdbratod, il mui 
warmly debated in the council of state whether 
he ought to fulfil his early contract. It ooukl 
scarcel|y be considered as binding upon hiniy since 
he had been forced into it in his nonage. The 
marriage was somewhat ineligible from the greater 
age of the lady, which exceeded his own by siot 
years, and seriously objectionable, from her ftnner 
union with his brother. On the other hand, her 
amiable disposition, her affection for Henry, her 
large dower, and the advantages of maintainiog a 
close alliance with Spain, were strongly uiged ki 
favour of fulfilling the contract, and these consider- 
ations at length prevailed with the coundt. . 

Henry lived many years very happily with Ca^ 
tharine, and was much won by the unvaried sireel* 
ness of her temper ; yet circumstances, too often 
occurred to remind him of their unusual,, aaid^ as it 
wae accounted, unnatural connection. The mar** 
riage of a brother with the widow of his brother^ a 
union so repugnant to the customs of all Christian 
nations, and solemnly prohibited by a law founded 
on evident expediency, was looked upon with a de- 
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gree cvf lionor ; nor could the dispensation of tiie 
pqpe, mm much less regarded than formerly, efface 
this general impression. Even Heniy VIL him« 
self, whose Avarice had Toccasioned the contract, is 
^d to have discovered an intention to take some 
fiivourable opportunity of haviiilg it annulled, * and 
on his deathbed to have chaiged his son not to 
complete a union so unusual, and vepiignantio the 
hws of God and man, t WarJiam, the primatci 
a man of great learning and authority, had, widi 
^ome others, openly declared against the resolution 
of the council, which ^pproved the marriage ; and 
similar sentiments had been avowed by foreign go- 
vernments. A treaty being entered into for the 
espousal of Mary, the issue of this marriage, with 
the French king or the Duke of Orleans, the am- 
bassador of that nation directly objected to the le- 
gitimac^ of the }»nncess, on account of the unpre- 
cedented {relation of her parents, t Even the £m-^ 
peror Charles, although her cousin^ermain, had 
attempted to evade a similar contract by the same 
objection. § 

The impression made by these circumstances on 
Henry's mind, although slight at first, was in pro- 
cess of time greatly aggravated by various ^consider- 

* ' ■ ■ » ^. . ■ 

* Hume^ from Morison's Apomaxis^ p. 13. 
t Hiime^ from ibid. Heylin's Queen Mary, p. 2. Sec also Her- 
bert, p. 208. 

t Herbert, p. 191. § Ibid. 
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ations. If Mary's legitimacy could be called in 
question, it was apprehended that the King of Soot- 
land, the next heir, would, on the death of Henry, 
lay claim to the crown, and replunge the nation in- 
to those civil wars from which it had so lately 
emerged. His confessor, influenced by Wolsey, 
who had at that time some private purposes to 
serve by a dissolution of the marriage, contrived to 
infuse new doubts into his mind ; and when he af- 
terwards applied to his bishops for a solution of bis 
scruples, he found them all, with the exception of 
fisher, Bishop of Rochester, fully satisfied of the 
unlawfulness of the marriage. Heaven itself, indeed, 
seemed to him to have pronounced a similar sen* 
tencc ; for although Catharine had bom him seve- 
ral children, yet they had all died in early infancy, 
except one daughter ; a calamity which struck him 
the more, because the curse of being childless 
is the very threatening denounced in the law of 
Moses against those who marry a brother's widow. 
At the same time, the decay of the queen's beauty, 
and certain distempers which increased with her 
years, contributed, by diminishing the king's affec- 
tion for her, to augment his scruples. * 

But all his apprehensions of the illegitimacy 
of his marriage were converted into certainties, by 
the appearance at court of Anne Boleyn, a young 

• Ilirbert, p. lot. 
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hdy connected with the most noble families of the 
kingdom, yet far more distinguished by her beauty 
and accomplishments than by her rank. Having 
be^i appointed one of the queen's maids of honour, 
die ^frequently m the company of Henry, and 
soon attracted his notice by the charms of her per* 
son. aud the captivating vivacily of her con^r- 
sid;ion. The result of these interviews was a pas« 
sion, which, in his warm temperament, quickly be- 
came predominant ; and as he found her virtue 
proof against all licentious advances, he conceived 
an irresistiUe desire to gratify his wishes by raising 
her to the throne. * From this period, the reign- 



* From the frequent murder or divorce of his '^ives^ to make 
room for others^ it has been strangely supposed that Henry enter- 
tained some scruples about concubinage^ and that an aversion to 
libertinism at least may be accounted among his virtues. How far 
tills opinion is well founded will appear from the foUowiiig' passage 
in the history of his life^ which seems to have been overlodced by 
modem writers ;— '' One of the liberties which our king took at his 
q[>are time was to love. For as all recommendaMe parts concurred 
in his person^ and they^ again^ were exalted in his high dignity and 
valour ; so it must seem less strange^ if^ amid the many fair ladies 
wfaidi lived in his court, he both gave and received temptation. 
Among whom, because Elizabeth Blunt, daughter to Sir John 
Blunt, knight, vras thought, tbr her rare ornaments of nature and 
education, to be the beauty and mistress-piece of her time, that 
entire afiection passed betwixt them, as at late she bore him a son.^ 
This child proving so equally alike to both parents, that he became 
the best emblem of their mutual affbction, was called Henry Fitz- 
roy by the king, and so much avowed by him, that, having now 
attained the age of six years, he was made a knight publicly, and 
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ing object of his mind was to procure the dissoltf- 
tion of his marriage with Catharine. He applied 
to the pope to annul the dispensation which had 
been granted by his predecessor, a request with 
which Clement VII. who then held the i^ostolic 
chairi had many weighty reasons td comply ; and 
although his terror of the emperor's disj^easure 
made him invent many pretences to delay a final 
decision, yet his promises and professions led Hen* 
ry to look with confidence to a favourable result. 

While things continued in this undetermined 
state, the king, anxious that the opinion of his 
subjects should coincide with his in a point where 
their support might become indispensably necessary, 
exerted himself to gain over to his side the persons 
of most influence in the nation, and was especially 



the same day created Earl of Nottingham^ Duke of RichmoDd and 
Somenet, and Lieutenant-General beyond the Trcnt^ and Warden^ 
General of the Borders of Scotland^ and, shortly after. Admiral of 
England. Af^r which he was first bred up together with Henry, 
Earl of Surrey, in the Castle of Windsor, which the earl elegant- 
ly describes in a sonnet extant in his works; from whence, No- 
vember 1532, they went both together to study at Faria; whidi 
acquaintance and friendship was endeared again by a match of the 
said duke with Mary, the earl's sister, by whom he yet had no 
issue. Howbeit, I find he was very personable, and of great eiqwo- 
tation, insomuch that he was thought, not only for ability of body, 
bat mind, to be one of the rarest of his time ; for which reaaon 
also, he was much cherished by our king, as also because he had 
no issue male by the queen, nor did, perchance, expect any.** 
Herbert, p. 137. 

1 
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aolidtotts that his divorce should hav6 the sanction 
of More. The higL estmiation in which the ta^ 
lents, and still more the integrity of this minister, 
were held at home and abroad, rendered his voic? 
of much importance. All felt that his penetration 
and judgment^ experienced as he was in intricate 
discussions of law and theology, were not likely to 
be led astray ; and all were convinced, that no Opi- 
nion different from his real sentiments could be 
drawn from him either by fear or complaisance. 
But, in the present instance, his decision was by no The opinion 
means favourable to the views of the monarch, contrary to 
He probably looked On the laws prohibiting mar- wish. ^ ' 
riage between near degrees of kindred as founded 
merely on expediency, tod capable of being laid 
aside, without monil turpitude, when interfering 
with the welfare of nations, or the security of go- 
vemmei^ts ; and he seems to have thought that the 
pope, whose power he accounted extremely saluta- 
ry in regulating the affairs of religion and morali- 
ty, was fully competent to authorize this departure. 
At the same time, he foresaw many great evils 
which might ensue from the king's divorce. To 
an amiable find meritorious queen» the loss of her 
husband and her throne was an act of cruel injuis- 
tice i and while her daughter suffered no lesis 
sisvbrely from the deprivation of her rights of suc- 
ceesioii, her disputed title (for many could never be 
brought to acquiesce in the proposed measure) 
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would scarcely fail at some future period to throw 
the nation again into civil convulsions. Nof was it 
only at home that the country was likely to suflfer 
from the prosecution of the divorce ; the emperor, 
then the most powerful prince in Europe, would 
probably avenge the degradation of his aunt bj 
open hostilities. 

From a mature consideration of these circum- 
stances, the opinion which More formed was decide 
edly in favour of the legitimacy of the marriage, 
and the impropriety of a divorce ; nor could Hen- 
ry. either by private conversations, or by the assist- 
ance of able men, prevail on him to alter his senti- 
ments. Yet he listened to their arguments with 
so much attention, replied to them with so .much 
calmness, and maintained his dissent with such un- 
affected mildness, that even the impetuous and 
violent Henry was mortified without being dis- 
pleased at his want of success. More entreated 
the king to consider his refusal to sanction thp 
marriage as proceeding from conviction, and not 
from any want of inclination to promote the plea- 
sure of his sovereign. If he abandoned his inte* 
grity to serve an occasion, he should be unworthy 
of the confidence with which he was honoured $ 
that, however, he by no means considered his own 
opinion as the standard of truth, or to be depended 
on in opposition to those of so many wise and 
learned men ; apd that his Majesty would readily 
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find, aihong.liis other counselloFs, persons whose 
senthnents coincided with his views, and who were 
better qualified, by their opinions and influence, to 
promote them* Henry, moved by the candour 
and moderation of this address, declared that MoTie 
ishould retain his opinions unmolested, and, al- 
though not permittted, by his conviction, to serve 
him on this occasion, should continue to enjoy his 
favour unabated. * 

The delays which the pope studiously interpos* 
ed, to prevent the question of the divorce from be- 
ing brought to a decision, at length ruined the 
credit of Wolsey, whom the king had entrusted 
with the conduct of this affair. The high opinion 
of his abilities, with which this favourite had in- 
spired the monarch, made Henry attribute his 
present failure to want rather of inclination than of 
power ; and the influence of Anne Boleyn, who 
looked upon him as her principal enemy, precipi- 
tated his fall. He was stript of his offices and 
wealth ; and after a career of authority and gran- 
deur almost too great for a subject, was made to 
feel how worthless are the highest honours which 
depend on the caprice of an arbitrary prince. 

About this time More, having acted his part in Created 
the negociations at Cambray so much to the king's "'^ 

satisfaction, had returned to court ; and Henry 

^^■■^^" . ' ■ » 

• Roper, p. 28. 
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having now, by the fall of Woisey» die chancelloiw 
October 25, ship at his disposal, gladly seized the opportunity 
of conferring that high office on More. No i^ 
pointment could have been more popular, aiaoe jm» 
one stood so high in the public opinion for inte- 
grity, industry, and experience, both in leg^ «Dd 
political business. To More, it was the more he* 
nourable, that it had for several reigns been COB^ 
ferred exclusively on dignified ecclesiastics} and 
the few instances in which, in the course of -our 
history, it had been given to laymen, were now al- 
most wholly forgotten. That nothing might be 
omitted which could do honour to the new chaa- 
cellor, the Duke of Norfolk, at his instaUatkniy 
delivered, by the king's command, an oratioB» 
which, after displaying the eminent servioet of 
More, concludes with the following words^* so re- 
markable to be dictated by an arbitrary soverdgn* 
and spoken by the first peer of his realm : *^ It 
may, perhaps, seem to many a strange and imusual 
matter, that this dignity should be bestowed upon 
a layman, none of the nobility, and one that hatk 
wife and children, because heretofore but singolar 
learned prelates, or men of greatest nobility, have 
possessed the place : But what is wanting in tbeae 
^ respects, the admirable virtue, the matchless gifts of 
wit and wisdom of diis man, doth most fully xeeom- 
pense. For the king's majesty hath not regarded 
how great, but what a man he ^vas ; he hath cast 
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Us eyet not (m tke oobility of his blo€Ml» but oa 
tbeiprortk of bis person; be bath respected his 
n^^iency^. not bis professioa ; finally^ he would 
d^^irby this di0ice» that be hath some rare wub* 
jeots among the row of gentlemen and lajrmen, 
iffho deserve to manage the highest offices in the 
leaha, whkh fakbopa and ik)bles think they oidy 
can desjerve." * 

But this eksation, however bonoiirable^ was far 
from agree^Dle to More« He ieJt. that, while the 
height to which be was sow raised must necessarily 
Fender kim^ more obnoxious to Henry's capic^ it 
was no longer in his power to avoid the storm, by 
wkbboldiiig ys opinion. His duty, he was aware, 
would soon call on him to dissent openly from a 
me^svrre, to Yshkh he saw the king more vehement- 
ly impelled ; and we have already seen the conse- 
queftces which bis knowledge of Henry's character 
led him i& such an event to expect. But as the 
imperfect reasons, which he could venture to state, 
for decliaiag the office,^ produced no impression on 
the king, and bis acceptance of k was unavoidable ; 
he seems to have resolved, as th^ only course by 
which he could reconcile public usefulness with 
personal safety, to devote himself assiduously to his 
duties as a judge, and to interfere as. little as possi- 
Ue in affiurs of state. For though the chancellor- 



* Roper^ p. 22. Hoddesdmi^ p. 47. 
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ship was considered the highest civil station in the 
kingdom, and he, who occupied it, as the prime 
minister, or principal adviser of his sovereign } yet 
there were various circumstances which, at that pe- 
riod, enabled its possessor to withdraw, in a consi- 
derable d^ee, from public transactions. There 
Ministerial existcd then no such character as that of a aimia* 

ninctions m 

that age. tcr, regularly responsible for the acts of govern- 
ment, and supposed, in virtue of his office^ to di- 
rect all the principal measures adopted under his 
administration. The king m^ht, at that period, 
have been called his own prime minister ; the mea- 
sures of his government flowed not only nominally^ 
but really from himself; and the business of his 
ministers was either to execute his orders, or assist 
him with their advice when he thought proper to 
require it. Sometimes an individual, by his supe* 
rior talents, and much more frequently by artifice, 
acquired such an ascendancy over the mind of his 
sovereign, that he was enabled, like Wolsey, to or- 
der the afiairs of government at his pleasure. But 
as this exercise of authority was not in virtue of 
any regular office, he was often thwarted in his 
views, often obliged to acquiesce in measures un- 
dertaken in opposition to his sentiments ; nor was 
he considered as in any degree responsible to par- 
liament for acts which he was not deemed able to 
control. A disgraced minister was often prosecut- 
ed before that assembly for the transactions of hb 
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administration ; but this, far from ah act of public 
justice, was merely a display of royal yengeance 
against a! person who had incurred the king's dis- 
pleasure. If the hiin of thie victim was once i^ 
solved on, innocence was no protection: he t\ras 
prosecuted for measures which, the king had dictatn 
edf and both Houses of Fai*liament had sanction- 
ed, as well as for those which could be justly as- 
cribed to himself. 

But while the king took so great a share in the 
direction of the state, the affairs of government 
were far less important and complicated than in 
later times. Even the foreign transactions, al- 
though the principal business of state, required no 
very constant nor eminent exertion of talent. The 
politicians of Italy were, indeed, already busied 
in adjusting a balance of power ; and while all the 
courts of Europe were filled with intrigues to con- 
firm or counteract these arrangements, Henry 
boasted, that, as France and Spain divided the 
power of the Continent between them, England 
liad the glory of holding the balance. But if the 
scales continued to maintain their equipoise, it was 
to be attributed to very different causes from the 
discretion of the umpire, who was ready to throw 
his weight into either, according to the views, the 
passion, or the caprice of the moment. Such was 
the poverty and internal disunion of those extensive 
empires, that they could not bring into the field. 
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far less maintain for a considerable time» a 
body of troops to produce material injury to eacb 
other ; and Englandi by joining with either, was 
more than secure against the adverse power* 

The other departments of the executive govern- 
ment, divided at present among so many principal 
officers of state, were then of little comparative im- 
portance. While an army was merely a temporary 
levy, raised in haste by some crude and violent me- 
thods which custom had sanctionedj a navy was 
chiefly a collection of vessels hired or impressed in- 
to the service of government for some particular 
attempt, and manned almost wholly with soldiers. 
The arduous business of taxation was then un- 
known : the ordinary revenues of the king were 
derived from his own demesnes, from certun feud- 
al fines, or from a few ancient imposts ; his extra- 
ordinary expences were defrayed by contributions 
imposed by Parliament, and levied after a certain 
customary form. * To regulate the ceremonial of. 
the court, to superintend the police, and to ward 
against plots or insurrections, were in those days 
the chief duties of ministers ; for the vast business 
of colonies formed as yet no part of the cares of 
administration. 

In such a state* of things, government could 



* These forms were denominated Bubsidies, tenths^ flfteeiidis« 
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be conducted even by a hot4ieaded arbitrary prinp^, 
without mudi interference from experienced mini«« 
ten ; and the situation of puUic affairs was now 
peculiarly free from difficultiest The Continent 
had been restored to peace ; the nation enjoyed 
perfect tranquillity at home ; Henry, having aban- 
doned his early predilection for expensive arma- 
ments, was not in particular want of money; 
his attention was diverted from all schemes of am- 
bition, and his mind wholly occupied with the bu- 
siness of his divorce, and the charms of Anne 
Boleyn. 

Enabled by all these circumstances to turn his 
thoughts without . distraction to the legal duties 
of his office. More soon drew on himself the admi- 
ration of his countrymen. Wolsey had presided 
in the Court of Chancery with much ability, and» 
as far as regarded himself, with unimpeached inte- 
grity ; but as he had a pitiful ambition to efface 
from the minds of men all recollection of his origin, 
by the excess of his pomp and arrogance, it was 
hardly possible for a person of common rank to 
procure admittance to his presence without bribes 
to his attendants. The suitors in Chancery were 
thus deprived of their rights, or plundered of 
their money, scarcely less than if the judge had ad- 
ministered justice to those only who could win him 
by bribes, or awe him by their rank. The conduct 
of More was in eve?'y thing, except integrity, the 

VOL. I. F 
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very reverse of Wolsey's* Resolved that no man 
who had been wronged should have to purchase 
justice, and that the poor and helpless, who stood 
most in need of the protection of the laws, should 
not be defrauded of their rights, he took precau- 
tions that every one should have direct and imme* 
diate access to his court; and in proportion as 
a suitor was poorer, meaner, or more unprotected, 
he was received with more affability, his business 
heard with more attention, and dispatched with 
more readiness. Aware, however, that even this 
demeanour was not sufficient to ensure justice 
to all ; that the expence of solicitors, and the ne- 
cessary writings, as well as the regular fees of of- 
fice, frequently deterred men from prosecuting a 
just claim ; and that the suits in forma pauperis^ 
which had lately been granted, * were but very 
lamely supported, it was his custom to sit every af- 
ternoon in his open hall, where every one who had 
any suit to prefer was allowed to come without any 
form or writing whatever, and explain his daimg 
in person, t 

Although he thus brought on himself a load of 
causes, which he might have avoided by rendering 
his court more difficult of access, such was his in^ 
defatigable diligence, that he proceeded rapidly in 
clearing away the arrears of his predecessors. On 

* By 11 n. VII. cap. le. t Roper, p. 24. 
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his appointment to the chancellorship, hehadibimd 
his court encumbered by a vast accumulation of 
suits, some of which had been there near twenty 
years ; yet he had held the office only two years, 
when, on determining a certain cause, and calling 
for the next to be heard, he was answered that 
there was not one more depending. This circum- 
stance, which had perhaps never occurred before 
since the institution of the courts be caused to be 
entered on record. * 

The most unpleasant and invidious part of his Dispute 

with the 

labours was to remedy the abuses of the courts of judges; 
common law, from whose judgments relief was 
continually prayed. Though he granted no in* 
junction, and allowed no subpcena to be issued, till 
he had carefully examined the bill, his interferen- 
ces, in these days of partial decisions, became so 
frequent, as at length to excite the complaints of 
tlie judges. Informed of their dissatisfaction, he 
requested their attendance at a conference ; and, 
producing a list of all the injunctions which he had 
ever issued, as well as the reasons which had influ- 
enced him to interpose, he desired them to point 
out the instances in which he had improperly in- 
terfered. A perusal of this document having, 



* Augustus, after a lapse of some hundred years^ closed the Tem- 
ple of Janus for the second time : Shall posterity have to wait as 
long for a legal Augustus to give a second clearance to our Court of 
Chancery ? 
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howerer, convinced them that their complaints 
were as unfounded as their sentences had been un« 
justifiabm, he assured them, that no office could be 
more ungrateful to him than to interfere with their 
judgments, and, as a proof of his sincerity, promia« 
ed to desist entirely, provided they would engage 
to exert their own authority in remedying these 
abuses. But tliey having, as More indignantly 
observed, their own purposes to serve in directing 
such judgmentH, while they were secured, by the 
verdict of n jury, from all responsibility, declined 
this equitable proposal. * 
Integrity; llic inflexible integrity and disinterestedness of 
More became proverbial ; for while he would aUcw 
none of his friends, or the officers of his court, to 
burden the suitors by receiving presents, no hopes 
or fears, or even the affections of kindred and 
friendship, were ever known to bias his judgment* 
An instance is mentioned, in which he made a 
decree directly against one of his sons-in*Iaw, who, 
trusting to the favour of so near a relative^ had re- 
fused to submit his cause to arbitration, t Another 
of his sons*in-law having, between jest and eamesty 
complained that he did not allow his friends to 
make any profit under him ; not tliat he, for his 
part, would be guilty of perverting justice, but that 



* Uo|)er^ p* 24| )^. H(m1iU>mIo1)| |). 57. 
t Aopcr, p. Ui. 
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he saw no harm in receiving a small present for 
speaking in behalf of suitors : More a^^lauded the 
scrupulousness of lus conscience^ and tdd jiiim that 
he i^ould endeavour to provide for him otherwise i 
** for this one thing I assure you/' said be, ** that 
if the parties will call for justice at my bands, then, 
though it were my father, whom I love so dearly, 
stood on one side, and the devil stood on the other, 
his cause being just, the devil of me should have 
his due/' * " For your sake," he would say to his 
children, ^^ I will do justice to all men, and leave 
you a blessing." f 

The disinterestedness of More was no less con- His disinter 
spicuous as a courtier than as a judge. The mere ^^^ 
salary of his office was all that he enjoyed from the 
public ; and although he stood so high in the fa^ 
vour of his prince, that nothing would 'have been 
refused him, yet he could, after his retirement, de- 
clare, that he had never asked^ one penny for him- 
self or his friends, t His few requests to the king Patronage 
were chiefly in favour of those engaged in litera- °^ ^^ ^^ ' 
ture and the fine arts, who could not, without the 
assistance of patronage, continue those pursuits 
which were to reflect lustre on their age* Among 
others who shared his protection was Holbein, the 
celebrated painter. This artist, who was a native 



• Roper, p. 23. Hoddesdon, p. 56, 

t Lives of the Lords Chancellors, Vol. I. p. 71. t Roper, p. 15. 
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of Swisserland, having come over to England re* 
commended to More by Erasmus, experienced a 
most flattering reception from the chancellor, who 
was warmly attached to the fine arts, and still more 
to Erasmus. * He kept Holbein upwards of two 
years in his own house, gave him encouragement 
to paint many beautiful pictures, of which some 
are preserved to the present times ; and even found 
means to attract towards him the king's particular 
attention. Having, with this view, hung up all 
the artist's pieces in his great hall, disposed in the 
best order, and placed in the mo8t favourable light, 
he invited Henry to an entertainment. The king, 
on entering the hall, was greatly struck with this 
display of painting ; and when he inquired eagerly 
whether such an artist was now alive, and to be 
had for money. More embraced this opportunity of 
presenting Holbein to his Majesty. Henry im- 
mediately took him into his service, and soon 
brought him into high reputation and employment 
among persons of distinction, t 



• FrosimiH made a present of his picture to More, and lent it 
over by Holbein, who hatl painted it. More sent Eratmiu, in re- 
tiirn, a groupe, including himself and his whole family, by the mom 
artist. Jortin's Life of Era* mus. Vol. I. p. 489. 

+ Among the numerous works of this eclebrated artist, none* 
perhaps, are more noted than the groupes of Sir Thomas More't 
family ; but very good reasons have been assigned foar sapposing, 
that though the heads were sketched by Holbein, the pictures were 
finishtd by an inferior artist. Anecdotes of ruinling, Vol. I. p. 84- 
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But while More was thus displaying, in his ex- 
alted station, the same virtues which he had exhi- 
bited in a private condition, he became unfortu- 
nately involved in the \heologicaI controversies of Religious 
the times, aiid, by the part which he bore in them, des; 
sullied that fame on which even envy could fix no 
other stain. We have seen that his religious ct^ed 
made an early and deep impression on his mind ; 
that even the most liberal studies were unable to 
shake his veneration for many superstitious obser- 
vances ; and that he was prevented, chiefly by dif- 
fidence in his own virtue, from devoting his life to 
the severities of a monastic order. But although 
he pursued a lay profession^ he had all the devotion 
of an exemplary priest. His ordinary conversation 
was indeed lively and full of humour ; but he would 
occasionally, with a solemnity the more impressive 
from its contrast with his usual cheerfulness, re- 
mind his family of the duties. they owed to their 
Creator, of the uncertainty of human life, the va- 
nity of earthly pleasures, and the improvement of 
af&iction. * His attachment to religion and its 
services was open and avowed } and, while he con- 
stantly attended divine service at his parish church 



The most noted of these pictures is at Burford^ in Oxfordshire^ the 
seat of the Lenthalls; another was purchased by Sir Rowland 
Wynne, who carried it to his seat in Yorkshire. Lyson's Envi- 
rons of London^ Vol. II. p. 81. 
• Roper^ p. le. 
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of Chelsea, he often assisted in its celebration* 
The Duke of Norfolk coming one day to dine witk 
him, found him at church, dressed in a surplice, 
and sin^ng with the choir : ^^ How !" said his 
Ghrace, as they returned from worship^ ^^ my lord 
chancellor a parish clerk ! you dishonour the king 
and his office." ^^ Nay,'' replied More» *^ think 
not your master and mine dishonoured by my aerr- 
ing God, his master." * Even when engaged in 
the utmost hurry of private or public business, it 
was his constant custom, when at home, to read 
the psalms and litany with his wife and children : 
and, in the evening, to go with his whole family 
into his chapel, where the psalms and collects were 
devoutly rehearsed, t In this chapel, which he 
had erected at a short distance from his houses with 
a gallery and library, he. sometimes sequestered 
himself even from his own family, and gave his 
mind wholly up to serious meditation. There were 
few days on which he did not here spend an inter- 
val in study and devotion, and.the whole of Friday 
he anxiously sought thus to appropriate in solitude* t 
Yet was hi^ piety cheerful and unafiected, free 
from all moroseness, and perfectly uncontaminaled 
with ostentation. When his mind had become ex- 
panded by the cultivation of literature, and by a 

* Roper^ p. 29. HoddesdoD^ p. 66. More^ p. 17 
t Stapktou^ p. 248. t Ro^kt^ p .15 
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more extensive knowledge of maiikiiid» his rel%ious 
sentiments seem to have been remarkable for their 
liberality- * He represents it as an inviolable max- 
im with his Utc^ans, liiat no man ought to be 
punished for his religion : and while every one was 
allowed to believe, without inquiry or molestation, 
whatever his own understanding improved, he was 
•j^hibited, not only from committing injury or in- 
sult towards those of a different creed, but even 
from attempting to make proselytes by any other 
means than the most gentle persuasion. To ac- 
commodate the public worship to these liberal in- 
stitutions, every form and prayer in his imaginary 
republic was conceived in such a manner, that no 
one who believed in the existence of a God could 
scruple to join in it. No images were admitted 
into their temples, no adoration paid there unless 
to God alone ; and while the members of every sect 
were allowed to perform their peculiar ceremonies 
without control, in their own private houses, they 
were prevented from disturbing the general har- 
mony, by obtruding them on the public attention, t 
As to the establishment and authority of the priest- 



* Ficus of Mirandola^ whom he so much admired^ was distm- 
gokhed ^ the freedom of his religious opinions. He was^ dming 
his whole lifetime^ persecuted hy the devotees of. Rome^ wi h 
charges of heresy^ and perhaps saved from their hands only hy his 
rank. 

-f* Utopia^ lib. ii. 
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hood, the institutions of the Utopians were rawe 
distant from the Romish chureh than those of 
Luther, or even than those of Galvin ; since the 
clergy were chosen by the people, and invested 
with no further power than to exclude the despe- 
rately wicked from joining in the public worship. 

Were we, indeed, to judge of More from the 
sentiments which he delivers in the Utopia, we 
might consider him as a reformer, both of Peligious 
creeds and of church government, whose plant 
were too liberal to be carried into execution. la 
comparing the institutions of Utopia with those q£ 
Christendom, he omits no opportunity to render 
the Romish priesthood the butt of his humour. 
He takes occasion to compliment the activity of 
those hob/ men the abbots, who are not content 
with living at their ease, and doing no good, but 
must needs do positive mischief. He introduces 
Cardinal Morton-s jester laying plans for clearing 
the nation of idleness and beggary. As the most 
appropriate receptacle, the male beggars are to be 
distributed among the Benedictines, as lay-bro- 
thers, and the females are to become nuns ; while 
he considers the friars as provided for by a statute 
which enacts, that all vagabonds should be taken up 
and put to hard labour.* So ridiculous is the 
view he exhibits of the folly, ill-breeding, and nuu 

• Utopia^ p. 87. 
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lice of these friaa^f that the publisher of the Uto- 
pia took care to sixike the passage oat of some later 
e^ions. ^ As to the whole body of preachers^ he 
makes no scruple of charging them with practising 
upon the Christian doctrine, and apconimodating 
it to their own lives, siiice they could not bring 
their lives to correspond with its precepts. Bven 
the heads of the church do not escape his sarcasms. ' 
Ascribing the great respect paid to treaties in mo* 
dem Europe to the good example set by the 
popes to other prince^;, he ironically panegyrises 
the perfidious Alexander VI. and Julius II. for 
their religious observance of good faith. 

Nor is it oiily in his Utopia that we find these 
free strictures. His letters to Erasmus and his 
other friends abound with invectives against the 
vices of the monks, and the corruptions introduced 
both into the doctrines and the government of the 
Christian church. 

But although More could entertain such liberal 
sentiments of religion, he does not appear to have 
formed any systematic ideas of a thorough reformat 
tion ; and with whatever detestation he looked on 
the vices of the priesthood, and the corruptions of 
the Christian faith, he seems not to have been 
aware how extensive and radical a change was 
required for their correction. He could ^idure 



• Buraet, Hist, of Ref. III. 39, 
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die keen raillery *and pointed sarcasms of EiBsmui, 
and heartily join in the laugh against the clergy ; 
but when Luther, disdaining these slow and in^ 
rect modes of attack, boldly stood forward to ar- 
raign not only the vices but the pretensicms o£ the 
church of ^me, rousing his followers to throw off 
her yoke, and oppose, by every power of mind and 
body, whatever their consciences could not approve^ 
the daring nature of these measures, and the con- 
sequences which ensued, seem to have given too 
violent a shock to the prejudices of More. He 
could ridicule the coarse fictions of the priesthood, 
and the absurd importance attached to external 
observances ; but it was too much to see every ar- 
ticle of his eariy creed outraged, and all the rites, 
which had been consecrated to him by habit, igno- 
miniously trampled under foot. Averse, besides^ 
both from feeling and principle, to war and vio- 
lence of every description, he was taught, by the 
recent miseries of his own country, to look with 
horror on those struggles which result from civil 
<x)nvulsions. But, in the consequences of Luther's 
doctrines he could anticipate only one vast scene of 
confusion and bloodshed. While, on the one handy 
the Roman hierarchy, strong by her wealth and 
splendour, and still stronger by the hold which ha- 
bitual veneration had given her on the minds 
of men, was resolutely determined to employ the 
arm of authority in defence of her power and pre- 
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tensions, the rrformed, on the other hand, seemed 
resolved to shake this mighty falme to the founda- 
tion, and to assert their religious liberty at the price 
of their blood* The violent Commotions that had 
already taken place in Germany seemed the prelude 
to a universal and dreadful conflict. * 

Nor was the conduct of some among the reform- 
ed calculated to attain the approbation of the mo- 
derate and pious. While the well-informed and 
virtuous behaved as became the happy partakers of 
so great an amelioration, a portion of the multi- 
tude, on throwing off the trammels of the Romish 
ereed, seemed to wanton in the licence and extra- 
vagance of their religious opinions. The minds of 
men, escaped from the galling yoke of superstition 
and despotism, and wild with the possession of a 
new and imperfectly understood liberty, were apt 
to run into the opposite extreme of unbounded li- 
centiousness. Some proposed to ^ve up the Chris- 
tian faith entirely, and to raise their creed on the 
broad foundations of deism : t others, while they 
pretended to continue among the followers of 



•^mm 



* The following passage from a letter ^f More to Erasmus 
plainly shows, that the convulsions he apprehended from their in- 
noTations were the principal cause of his hatred to heretics :^- 
*^ Nam omnino sic illud genus hominum odi^ ut iUis^ nisi resipis- 
canty tarn invisus esse veKm^ quam cni roaxime, quippe quos indies 
nii^s et magis experior tales^ ut mundo ab tUis vehementer metu» 
aim*" Ep. 466« 

t Herhert, p. 238. 
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Christ, insulted his religion by notions which oat- 
raged the human understanding* To some it did not 
appear enough to cast off the authority of the 
church of Rome, to inquire and think ireely for 
lliemselves, and to assert their civil, in conjunction 
with their religious liberty ) they were ready to 
call in question all authority, however necessary for 
the security of society, to own no law but the 
guidance of their own caprice, no obligation but 
the impulse of their own desires* They began 
even to announce a commission from heaven to 
make proselytes by the sword. Such were the 
frantic tenets of Muncer and his followers, which 
afterwards led to the enormities of the Axuibiqptists 
at Munster. ♦ 

More was unable to view these excesses with the 
steady eye of an enlightened philosopher. Not 
aware that they were the necessary attendants of a 
revolution in the opinions of men, which would 
lead to the most important advantages, he did not 
perceive that society could not, without maiiy 
temporary convulsions, recoil from the unnatural 
state into which it had been forcibly bent by igno- 
rance and imposture. As the communication of 



* The mad tenets and flagitious conduct of a portioii of 
sect, at that period, appear to have had a powerAU efiect in exdtii^ 
the opposition of More to the Reformation. See a letter to Cocb^ 
IcuB in Stapleton, p. 909. 



baowledge was stadtoii^ discomi^ed both by the 
dburch and states it required a violent effort e^&a 
to assert the right of procuring instruction ; atid a 
further period c£ ignorance and error had necessa^ 
Fily to elapse, before men could avail themselves of 
the knowledge thus painfully acquired* Impres- 
sed more forcibly by the immediate disasters of the 
Reformation than by the incalculable advantages 
which it was preparing for future ages, More could 
not discern the fruits of that literature which be 
himself had so successfully laboured to disseminate* 
Even Erasmus, the great restorer of learning, fear- 
ed more than he hoped from the Reformation, and, 
like More, was unable to rise to the energy of Lu<^ 
ther's mind. 

Instead of looking forward to the success of the 
reformers for the termination of those convulsions 
with which the Christian world was threatened. 
More could see no safety but in stopping their 
progress. Imagining that a full acknowledgment 
of the authority of the clergy, and a unanimous 
submission to the decisions of the pope, were the 
most likely means to i^estore tranquillity, he looked 
to the suppression of heresy as the first and 
most urgent care ; while, miscalculating the obsti- 
nacy of the priesthood, he trusted that the abuses 
of the church might, in a period of general quiet, 
be corrected without exciting convulsions. Im- 
pressed with these sentiments, and connected with 
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the leading adherents of popeiy in England, it 
impossible for him, in the present circumstances, to 
remain a silent spectator. Luther and his follow^ 
ers having begun to avail themselves, with miich 
industry, of the assistance of the press in propagat- 
ing their opinions, and having evidently a great ad- 
vantage in argument and eloquence over their op- 
ponents, the literary acquirements of Mbre pointed 
out to him the task of replying to their representa- 
tions, as the most effectual manner in which he 
• ould serve the cause of the church. * But his 
theol(^ical knowledge was by no means equal 
to his eloquence. He was imperfectly acquainted 
with the history of the church ; t and although 
sufficiently versed in some of the fathers, and 
in the questions of scholastic divinity, he had 
never searched, with the keen eye of an inquirer, 
to the foundation of his religious opinions. Prov- 
ing, with these disadvantages, a very unequal match 
for Luther and the other reformed divines, who had 
made the most profound researches into the sub- 
jects in dispute, he had recourse to the usual prac- 
tice of controversialists, who ^nd themselves beset 
by arguments which they know not how to answer : 
He grew angry where he should have begun to 
doubt, and endeavoured to hide the defects of his 

• Staplcton^ p, 189. 

t Burnet^ Hist of licfbrm. edit. 1715. Vol. I. p. 1&5. 
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reasoaitig iii the confident of his asis^idfis, and 
the virulence of his abuse. The scurrility of his 
Gonthyveraal tracts exceeded even the usual coarse- 
ness of that age ; and it was said, that they ought 
to have prdcured him only the reputation of having 
the best knack of any tnan in Europe at calling bad 
names in good Latin. * The easy and naturJed 
flow of his style, a perpetual succession of humor- 
ous allusions, joined to a happy art of placing his 
own opinions in the fairest light, aild of holding 
up those of his adversary to ridicule, were, how- 
ever, suffident to render his tracts extremely popu- 
lar- ^^^ 

But while his mind was thus heated with cori- His peisecu- 
troversy, and his passions excited by the applause Ptotestaati. 
of the Catholics on the one hand, and the abuse of 
the Protestants on the other, the power placed 
in his hands as Lord Chancellor, unfortunately af- 
forded him an opportunity of displaying his zeal 
otherwise than by polemical writings. It is said to 
have been at his instigation that the king at length 
put in force those laws against heretics, of which* 
Wolsey, either from hatred to the clergy, or from 
a better motive, had retarded the execution, t As 
the Lord Chancellor presided in the court of the 
Star Chamber, before which those accused of here- 



* Atterbury's Considerations upon the Spirit of Martin Luther, 
t Burnet, Hist, of Ref. Vol. I. p. 153, from Fox. 

VOL. L O 
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sy were then often brought. More had, in his offi- 
cial capacity, an opportunity of exercising much se-* 
verity against the favourers of the Aeformatioiu 
James Bainham, a gentleman of the Temple, was 
carried to the Chancellor's house, where mudi 
p^ns were taken to persuade him to discover auck 
of his fellow Templars as inclined to the new opi* 
nions } but fair means not prevailing. More is said to 
have made him be whipt in his presence, and after* 
wards conveyed to the Tower, where, it has been 
said, he looked on and saw him put to the rack. * 
Various other cruelties were chained upon him by 
the Protestants, and he was in consequence cona* 
dered as a principal persecutor. 

Of these accusations some were denied by More ; 
and his integrity can allow us to entertain no 
scruple in receiving his testimony ; yet many of 
the severities which he committed against the re* 
formed can neither be disputed nor palliated. We 
have only to regret the darkness in which supersti- 
tion may envelope the clearest understanding ; to 
lament the obstinacy with which the best men may 
cling to prejudices which early and inveterate ha- 
bits have rendered sacred in their eyes ; to deplore 
the excesses into which even the most generous 
dispositions may be hurried, if they once engage in 
controversies where opposition and sarcasm sting 



* Burnet, Hist of Ref. Vol. I. p. US, from Fox. 
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their feelings and goad their passions. When 
these causes could impel even More tp sanguinary 
cruelties, what tragedies may they not be expected 
to produce ? In him a natural ihildness had been 
improved by enlightened studies, and confirmed by 
deliberate habits of complacency and forbearance. 
In regard to religious liberty, he had at one time 
expressed ideas not only far beyond the age in 
which he lived, but even more liberal than may 
still be thought consistent with practice. He would 
have no man persecuted, or in any way molested 
for his religious opinions ; he would even have no- 
thing introduced into the national worship, by 
which any man's understanding or prejudices could 
be shocked ; while, at the same time, every one 
was permitted to hold whatever opinions, and to 
perform whatever ceremonies, he pleased, in com- 
pany with those of bis own persuasion. * Such 
were once the sentiments of More ; and yet even 
this man could, by a fatal gradation, become a reli- 
gious persecutor. 

But while we censure his conduct, we must re- Dmnteresc* 
spect the purity of his motives. Neither the love 
af power, or fame, or^ affluence, had any share 
in urging him to the support of the Catholic reli- 
gion^ or the persecution of the reformed ; all that 
he did was from mistaken principle. Several inci- 

* See Utopia. 
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dents arc related which place in a striking point of 
view his disinterestedness, and the benefits which 
he anticipated from the extirpation of heresy. As 
he walked one day with his son-in-iaw, Mr Roper^ 
by the river at Chelsea, and discoursed very serious* 
ly on the state of public ai&irs, he suddenly point- 
ed to the water, and said, with much eamestnes8» 
that, on condition that three things were well accom- 
plished, he would to God he were presently thrown 
into the Thames ! Roper, surprised at this strong 
expression, and the unusual eagerness of his man- 
ner, requested to know the objects which he so 
earnestly desired. " The first,** said More, " is, 
that whereas the greatest part of Christian princes 
are now at mortal war, they were at universal 
peace. The second, that whereas the church of 
Christ is at this time grievously afflicted with nut- 
ny errors and heresies, it were settled in a perfect 
uniformity of religion. The third is, that whereas 
the king's marriage is now brought in question, it 
were to the glory of God, and the satisfaction of 
all paities, well concluded." * From these words 
we perceive the strong aversion which he enter- 
tained to all dissensions that might interrupt the 
harmony of society, and subject mankind to neir 
calamities. Unhappily he numbered in this claM 
tliose noble struggles for freedom of opinion, whidi, 

• iloper, p. 1 4. 
6 
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in violeM but temporary agitation, lay the basis of 
permanent tranquillity. 

Another anecdote shows the disinterestedness of 
his religious zeal. His treatises in defence ei the 
Romish church were thought to have done essen-> 
tial senriee to the cause ; and as it was known 
tibat he had taken no advantage of the importuni- 
ties i^orded by his high office to amass weakh, the 
clergy in convocation resolved, as a mark of their 
gratitude, to present him with a gift of four or five 
thousand pounds, a sum equal to more than twenty 
thousand in our times. To show him every pos- 
sible mark of respect, three bishops, among whom 
was his particular friend, TonstaU, Bishop of Dur- 
ham:, were deputed to wait upon him in the name 
of the whole body,^and to request his acceptance of 
this testimony of their gratitude. More expressed 
his satisfaction that his labours were approved by 
so many wise and learned men ; but he absolutely 
refused their present, declaring that he would ne- 
ver accept of any reward for his religious writings 
but at the hands of God. With the same con- 
stancy he rejected the entreaties of the prelates, 
that he would permit them to offer the present to 
his family. ** So much,'^ said he, '* do I value 
my pleasure above my profit, that I would not, for 
a much larger sum, have lost the rest of so many 
nights as were spent upon these writings. Yet 
notwithstanding, upon condition that all heresies 
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were suppressed, I would that all siy books were 
burnt, and my labour entirely lost/' ♦ 
Difficulties But whilo More continued to execute the office 

relative to 

the Divorce, of Chancellor with so much honour to himself, un- 
less where religion was concerned, and even there» 
with the approbation of his own conscience, Hen- 
ry's impatience for the completion of his divorce 
became every day more urgent. Finding the court 
of Rome resolved to put off the decision of his- 
suit as long as possible, without any assurance that 
the ultimate verdict would be favourable to hia 
vrishes, he began to look around for some other au- 
thority to justify that course to which he was im-» 
polled by his passions. At the suggestion of Craiv 
mer, afterwards Primate of England, he sent to 
consult the learned in the most celebrated seats of 
literature throughout Europe, on the question of 
his marriage with Catharine ; and several of the fo- 
reign imiversities, more impressed with the crimii* 
nality of the connection, than with the dispensing 
power of the pope, gave their verdict, without he- 
sitation, against its legality. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, though withheld for a time by their appre- 
hensions of the consequences to the Catholic reli- 
gion, were at length brought to concur in the same 
decision. 

Fortified by these authorities, and by the gene- 

• Roper^ p. 26* 
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ral consent of his pec^le, who now began very 
strongly to favour the Reformation, Henry pro- 
ceeded to discover symptoms of an intention to 
shake off the control of the papal court. He re- 
fused to appear either in person or by proxy before 
the papal tribunal, whither his cause had been 
evdked, and would not even admit of a citation, 
which he now affected to consider as a heinous in- 
sult, and a violation of his prerc^tive. In the 
Rnrliament and convocation which met in the year 
1531, measures were taken to abridge the authori- 
ty of the pope in England. A confession was ex- 
torted from the convocation, that the king was the 
protector and supreme head of the church of 
England, although the partizans of the pope dex- 
terously procured the insertion of a clause, declar- 
ing, that this was ** only in so far as is permitted 
by the law of Christ." The Parliament, particu- 
larly the Commons, proceeding, on their part, with 
great alacrity to abridge the revenues of the Holy 
See, invested the king with a discretionary power 
either to prohibit or permit the pope to levy the 
annates^ or first fruits, a tax which consisted in a 
year's rent of all the bishoprics that fell vacant, 
and which yielded considerable sums to the .ex« 
chequer of Rome. ' It was also voted, that no re-^ 
gard should be paid to any censures which, in 
consequence of this act, might be issued by the 
court of Rome. The Commons next preferred to 
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the kingt iu his quality of Supreme Head of the 
Churchy a long catalogue of complaints against the 
oppresssions and abuses of the ecclesiastic courts; 
and it was only by some accidental circumstanoes 
that they were prevented from applying very expe- 
ditious remedies to those evils. 

More was at no loss to foresee the consequences 
of these decided proceedings. The authority of 
the pope^ to the complete establishment of which 
he had looked as the only means of restoring the 
Christian world to tranquillity, was about to be 
shaken off; the king's divorce, for which this 
change was intended to pave the way, could not be 
long deferred ; and he personally must be ere 
long called on, in his official capacity, to take a 
part in these measures. He had already been un» 
der the necessity of bringing forward the business 
of the divorce in Parliament, and of explaining 
the kingi's - motives and intentions;* he had, on 
this occasion, strictly refrained from giving any in* 
dication of his own opinion, but he could not re- 
concile this ambiguous conduct to his sense of dtt- 
ty. Though his conviction remained unaiteredy 
he had resolved to make no opposition to the mca* 
3ures which the king and the nation might be in^ 
dined to pursue, with regard to either the divorce 
or the supremacy. Yet while he was only anxious 

* Hq)cri p. 99, Herbert, p. 235 and 966, 



to biirj hk opmions m his own httBat^ he knew, 
that, in his official station, even tilenee would' be 
cimstnied into disapprobation. As the only meaito, 
:lherefbre, by whieh he could at once preserve fais 
int^rity, and present no obstruction to the intetid- 
^ measures, he earnestly tendered his resignation 
to the king. To this request Henry could at fitst 
by no means be prevailed on to listen. He had, 
indeed, been much mortified that he could not 
biing More to the decision whieh he desired, and 
had often importuned him to reconsider the legali- 
ty of fais marriage. But though he found the 
chancellor immoveably fixed in his original opinion, 
anch was the attachment with which the amiable 
qualities of his minister had inspired him, and such 
the respect which he entertained for his talents and 
integrity, that he bore this inflexibility without 
any apparent displeasure. Every new overture of 
this sort ended in new declarations on the part 
of Henry, that he would continue to accept hts 
services on his own terms, that nothing should di- 
minish his favour for him, and that he would no 
more molest his conscience by importunities. ^ 
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* StapletoD, p. 293. Macp. 116. So complete wfis Henry's par- 
suasion that More would go every length in his favour which in« 
tegrity would permit^ that he once proposed hirii to the court of 
Rome as one of four arbitrators to whom the whole cause should 
be submitted. Of the other three the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was to be one, and the remaining two persmis named by the em- 
peror and the French king. Herbert^ p. 269, 
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Roignation It wss, therefore, not till after repeated solicitaF 

2^^^^' tions, and the intercession of the Duke of Nor- 

16S2. f^y^^ ^}|Q Yfg^ i]^Qj^ jQ ]^g\^ favour at court, that 

More procured the acceptance of his resignatioik 
He quitted power with the warmest applauses of 
his sovereign ; * Henry expatiated on the merito- 
rious manner in which he had discharged his im- 
portant trust, declared himself and his kingdom 
debtors for many and great services, and assured 
him, that he should ever find a ready compliance 
with any requests which his private interests might 
induce him to make. These expressions were un- 
usually gracious from Henry to a minister who 
had refused compliance with his will ; yet when 
we consider that he was aware of the sacrifice 
which More had made in quitting a lucrative pro- 
fession to gratify his sovereign's wishes, and of 
that disinterestedness which had ever prevented 
him from making a request for his private benefit, 
we cannot much admire the generosity of the 
prince who could allow such a minister to depart 
into retirement, without a provision for his future 
support. 
PoYerty. We have seen the picture of domestic happiness 
which More's family exhibited previous to his ac- 
cepting office, and the reluctance with which he 



* Roper, p. 20, More, p. 1S6* 
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sacrificed these enjoyments to the pleasure of his 
sovereign. We might hence be led to conclude 
thatt in resigning his high station, he only freed 
himself from unwelcome cares ; and that, in the 
bosom of his family, he would again find those 
comforts and endearments, for which public dis- 
tinctions formed, in his eyes, a very inadequate 
compensation* Such was, indeed, the case, if we 
might judge from the pleasantry with which he an- 
nounced his resignation to his family, and that flow 
of gaiety and humour which it rather increased 
than diminished. But the situation of his domes- 
tic affiurs was greatly altered. Previous to his en- 
gaging in the king's service, the returns of a lucra- 
tive profession enabled him to live in considerable 
splendour } to retain around him, andin his house, 
his daughters, their husbands, and their children ; 
and to attract, by his hospitality, a number of 
learned and ingenious friends. The offices which 
he aflberwards held enabled him to continue this 
style of living ; but as he made no undue profits by 
them, nor employed his influence with the king to 
procure any additional grants, his bare salary was 
unequal to the expences entailed on him by his si- 
tuation ; and his private fortune, which his liberal- 
ity had never allowed greatly to accumulate, instead 
of being augmented by his public employments, 
was considerably impaired. On looking into his 
private af&irs after his resignation, he found them 
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in a very reduced condition. His yearly income^ 
derived from some property in land, did not exceed 
a hundred pounds ; ** while the payment of his debts 
almost entirely exhausted his money and valuable 
eflfects. t As he could not, after having held the 
highest l^al station in the kingdom, retrace bis 
steps to wealth by resorting again to his professioiiit 
he was under the necessity of making such r^ 
trenchments as would adapt his expences to his for- 
tune. He dismissed his whole train of retainers 
and state servants ; but with that affiM!tionate con- 
cern which overlooked no one around him, he pro- 
cured, for them ail, suitable appointments in fiuni- 
lies of distinction. He gave his great barge to Sir 
Thomas Audiey, his successor in the chancellor- 
ship, with whom he placed his eight watermen; 
and his fool or jester, the distinguishing appendage 
of high rank in those days, he presented to the 
Lord Mayor of London, and his suocesson in 
office, t 

But while the loss of such idle symbols of great- 
ness could not occasion even a transient sensation 



• Herbert, p. 270. 

f His son-in-law, Mr Roper, informs as that, after the payment 
of hit debts, the whole of Morc's property in gold andailTar (yapov 
obligations were not then known) did not, with the exception of 
his gold chain, the appendage of his rank, exceed the value of one 
hundred pounds. 

i Ropcr^ p. 30. More, p. 187. 



ofregM,to me wlk^ had ^etf looked oa tliem with 
indiflfeteifise, the redoeed $t»te of his fortune oom« 
peUed him to t Mcrifico which could not but wound 
his hie^rt. Ufiable My ieng^ to provide &r Jw 
dMghters and th^r fymlmt ho W4fi und0r tho 
painiiil neeessity. of dtiwiissi&g them to their honlof> 
and of separating himself, for the first time, fi^Hli 
that 30ciety, in which the chief h^ppineas of bm life 
had consisted. Ni9f did bis family bear the hm of 
weallli and splendour with that oqnaniinity which 
might hare soothed his pain : his wile, as little dis- 
tinguished for her hu»ulity as her patience, loudly^ 
reproached him with the unaccountable whim of 
wilfully quitting a station of such honour and pro-» 
fit, for poverty and insignificance } and even his 
danghtem, w^informed and welloregulated as were 
their minds, could not Tclinquish their splendour 
without a sigh» More^ apparently nowise discom^r 
posed, found only new occasions of pleas^try mi 
the altered demeanour of his fiunily ; and, with a. 
raillery much more diectual than argument, proved, 
that the grandeur and power which he had resign* 
ed were, in his eyes« the very trifles which he had 
always represented tfa^n* Observing the sadness 
of their looks, while devising such new economical 
arrangements as their altered circumstances requir- 
ed, he began, in a tone of humour, to assure them 
that they t;ould still make a shift to live. ^' I have 
tried," said he, ** various ways of living, and can 
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therefore direct you in this affiiir. We will begin 
with the slender diet of the students at law, and if 
that will not hold out, we may have recourse to the 
sober commons of Oxford : and if our purse should 
yet fail, we may still, as a last refuge, go abegging. 
and at every man's door sing a Sahe Regina for 
alms," * 

Thus did More endeavour to dispel the gloom 
of his family, and to communicate to them that 
cheerfulness and gaiety, of which no external cir- 
cumstances could rob his own mind. His regret 
for altered circumstances were excited chiefly for 
persons beyond the range of his own household. 
In his better fortune, his liberality to men of ge« 
nius, and his inexhaustible charity to the unfortu- 
nate, had been conspicuous among his virtues. Of 
those who applied to him for assistance, he relieved 
some with money, and others by his influence; 
but to dismiss a person in distress without some al- 
leviation, was a wound which his feelings could not 
endure. ** You might call him,'' says Erasmua, 
** the benefactor of all the needy." t In the 
neighbourhood of his residence at Chelsea, he 
erected a house for the reception of aged people, 
who were maintained at his expence ; and it was 



* Koper, p. 30. Herbert^ p. 870. More alluded to the pnctioe 
of the Mendicant Friars, 
t Eraam. Epist. 447. 
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the province of his favourite daughter, Margaret, 
to guperintend this establishment, and see all the 
wants of its feeble inmates duly relieved. * 

The feelings of More were, about this time, piUai pie^. 
deeply affected by the death of his father, t Sir 
Jdhn More had lived to a very advanced age ; and, 
in the exalted reputation and honours of his son, 
endeared to him as they were by unremitting de- 
monstrations of filial duty, enjoyed the highest 
gratification which can attend the declining years 
of a parent. The manner in which More testified 
bis veneration for his father, affords at once a proof 
of his a&ction, and an amusing picture of the sim- 
plicity of the age. While Chancellor, he never 
passed through Westminster Hall to his seat in 
Chancery, without going into the Court of King's 
Bench, when his father sat there, and receiving his 
blessing on his knees. When they happened to 
meet at the public readings in Lincoln's Inn, More 
always offered the precedence to his father, who as ^ 
constantly refused the honour on account of his 
son's higher office, t The venerable judge, after 
having seen his son elevated to the highest station 
that a subject could enjoy, lived not to witness the 
reverse of his fortunes. 



* More, 149. HoddesdoD^ 63. 

t See More's inscription on his own tomb. 

:!: Staplcton^ p. 156. More^ 10 and 163. 
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I 

More now "gave himself wholly up to those ato* 
cations which had erer yielded him most satis^MS 
tion ; and, in his retirement at Chelseai passed bis 
time in domestic conversation, in literature^ and 
devotion. Aware that Henry, whose mind conti- 
nually recurred with increasing violence to what- 
ever had once become the object of its denre, would 
not fail again to importune him, and put his reao* 
lutiou to still severer tests ; he diligently employ- 
ed his present leisure in preparing himself for the 
worst. It was during this interval that, with an 
eye steadily and calmly fixed on the prospects be- 
fore him, he erected a monument for himself in 
the church of Chelsea, with an inscription recount- 
ing the most prominent incidents of his life. * 
iDTitatioa j^ fQYf mouths after his retirement, he was aain 

to Court ^ ^ ' ^ 

1533. invited to court, to attend the public celebration of 
the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn. Heniy, 
unable any longer to submit to the endless delays 
of the papal court, had already privately married 
this lady ; and now proceeded, in open defiance of 
the pope's authority, to have her crowned in pub- 
lic. The bishops, knowing how much Henry 
would be gratified by the presence and seeming 
approbation of More, united their requests for his 



* This monument, which still remains entire and undeftoed, k 
situated on the south side of the chancel. The inscription^ as it I* 
of considerable lengthy will be found in Appendix III. 
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irt;tenda]id^ial::thei ceremony;;^ and; aware of the 
oontractied Btate of his ckGum$ta]a€e$> isent him a 
present of twenty pounds to purchase a gown for 
-th^ occapiQn^ . Amused^ wjth. -this gjft, prudently 
adapted as it was to aiposY^rty i^hich ^he niigbt 
liave avoi4ed;hyacc^iQg. the. former magnifi<l^nt 
jitoders of the clergy, Jie retnTOed foi; r^iswer, 
•/^ Tliat he could uot. m^rtif^t^^iwi l(»rd£ft^p^ by a 
second refiisaL of their pres^ntt ^ that he ;WAuld ac- 
cept the gOwn, as. twenty poilnds was no great 
matter to them, though very important to a poor 
man like him ; but he trusted that they would al- 
low him to.wearit only wheii he found inclined.*-.* 
His conviction of the le^Kty of Henry's first mar- 
riage remained unaltered: ; and as he had resigned 
his station rather than obstrudt the views bf the 
monarch, he was resolute to give no sanction to 
measures which he could not approve. His de- 
clining to attend the coronation seems to have 
greatly irritated the king. Henry now perceived 
that no management could induce him to swerve, 
even in appearance, from his deliberate opinions ; 
and the more he esteemed his virtue and authority, 
the more indignant he was that he could not in- 
duce him to countenance his measures. The angry 
feelings of the monarch Were also perpetually ex- 
asperated by Anne Boleyn, t who looked on More 

# 

• Rojier, p. 33. f More, p. 203. Hoddesdon, p. 9*. 
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as her capital enemy, and who talmiiihed nMHy 
shining qualities by an implacable spirit of re- 
venge. 
Indictment An occasion was soon afterwards eagerly em- 
Maid of braced to involve More in an indictment for mia- 
^534. prision of treason. Elizabeth Barton, a fanatic 
nun, having, amidst certain fits with which she 
was troubled, uttered some wild ravings, which she 
and her credulous neighbours construed into iupi- 
rations of the Holy Ghost ; two designing priests, 
perceiving the private advantage which they might 
draw from the circumstance, induced her to join 
with them in a scandalous imposture. By their 
direction she declaimed vehemently against he- 
resy, and all innovations in religion ; and, as her 
miracles and revelations, all tending to the saaiie 
purpose, now attracted general attention, her cftuie 
began to be considered by many popish zealots as 
intimately connected with their own. Her pre- 
tended humility andj devotion, with the intrigues 
of her accomplices, procured her some notice from 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, and still more 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. More himself was 
induced by these circumstances to investigate her 
story ; and although he at once perceived the folly 
of her pretensions, he at first attributed her extra- 
vagances rather to delirium than artifice ; for, in 
his letters to his daughter, Mrs Roper, he called her 
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always the ^ly * n\m^ ■, Detecting alWrwards lier- 
imposture^ ine deelai^ iier to be the most false, 
^issemUiog hypocrite be had ever kaown. t la 
the nieaa tune, her ace(>mpliceS| ^mbddened by a 
success whidi exceeded thieir Bdost sanguine cdi^ 
cdotions^ began to oonceive the daring prGged; of 
overawing the mdnarch. She was bow instructed 
to dediakn against the ^^dm^s divorce, to send ccn»-^ 
fbrting revekutions to the queen ; and, at lei^h^ 
to dedare, that, if Henry divorced Catharine aa^. 
married ^lother, he shoidd not be Ung a moAth, 
longer. Such treasonable speeches, rendered dan- 
gerous by the increasing reputation of the Maid ^^ 
Kent, as she was called, could no longer be over* 
lodced by the government. She and her accom- 
plices b»vmg been brought to trial, and baying 
confessed not only their impostures, but a secret; 
train of abandoned profligacy, were ^lesenredly ^xe-* 
cuted. The Bishop of Rochester and some others, 
were indicted for la^isprision of treason, in not ^is« 
closing some speeches of a treasonable nature^ 
which, k was asserted, they had heard her utter ; 
and the name of More^ although nothing of this 
kind t;ould be alleged ag^nst liim» was included in 
tlie bill of attainder. 

Of the injustice of this charge against More, 



^**i^^ i>« » ^ ' f «tifc 



• Roper, p. 34. 

t S^e his letter to CromweU in Burnet's Collections^ Vol I. 
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every one was convinced ; but though the most 
eminent of the king's ministers endeavoured to 
have his name struck out of the bill, Henry's con* 
sent could be obtained only on the condition that 
More should be brought to acknowledge the pro- 
priety of his divorce, and the legality of his seccmd 
marriage. To extort this submission from him, a 
committee of privy counsellors, who had been ap- 
pointed to hear his defence, were instructed to win 
him over by reminding him of the many honoun 
and peculiar marks of attachment which the king 
had bestowed upon him, and by assuring him that 
his majesty was inclined to be as gracious as ever. 
If these gentle means should be found ineffectual, 
they were then commanded to charge him, not 
only with ingratitude, but with base treachery, to 
his prince, in having induced him, by his subtle 
devices, to publish a book in defence of the pope's 
authority, which, to his great dishonour, was noiv 
turned against himself; and this accusation they 
were directed to conclude with threats of the se- 
verest vengeance. More, having refused to retract 
his opinions, and having heard them to an ^id, 
calmly replied, that their threats were arguments 
for children : that, undeserving as he was of. the 
king's favours, he should consider himself as more 
unworthy of them if he could violate his integrity : 
that, as to the publication of the work in defence 
of the pope's supremacy, his majesty himself musty 
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on recollection, acquit him of that charge ; since, 
instead of advising such a measure, he had, on be- 
ing employed to revise it, strongly remonstrated 
against the high tone in which the pope's aiitho* 
rity was there maintained : that he had earnestly 
entreated the king to have the expressions of itbis 
tendency softened, representing the bad purp0$es 
to which they might be applied, in the event bf^y, 
future misunderstanding with the pope ; but that 
his majesty had declared his resolution to set fortb 
the pope's authority to the uttermost, whatevei^ 
might be the consequences. 

The result of this conference served only to ex- ReUn, 
asperate Henry's resentment ; since More had not ^^^^ 
only persisted to thwart his inclinations, but had 
even dared to charge him with misrepresentation. 
Obstinately bent, therefore, on his condemnation^ 
he resolved to prevent the eflFects of his well known, 
eloquence, by refusing him permission to be heard 
in his own defence ; and when he understood that 
the Lords were not likely to pass the bill of attain- 
der, if this despotic and barbarous, yet not uncom- 
mon stretch of power, were put in force, he de- 
clared his resolution to be present at the discus- 
sion, imagining that the awe of his authority would 
prevail over the eloquence of his victim, llie Duke 
of Norfolk and Secretary Cromwell, his two principal 
ministers, who, though friends to the Reformation, 
entertained a high esteem for More, and anxiously 
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desired to save him, at length fell on their knees 
before the king ; and, while they represented to 
him the danger of allowing so eloquent a man to 
plead in his own defence, and the disgrace which 
his majesty would incur if the YOte should be given 
against him in his own presence, they dexterously 
suggested the probability of finding a much more 
plausible ground of accusation against the object of 
his displeasure than this. To this last considera^ 
tion the obstinacy of Henry at length yieldedf and 
he consented that More's name should be struck 
out of the * bill. 
Rnignadon ]3ut, in that age, an escape from royal vengeance 
tudc could never be looked on as leading to permanent 
security. From this time forward, More well knew 
that ruin was suspended over him, and that a pre- 
text would not long be wanting to bring him to 
the scaffold : yet, far from attempting to avert his 
fate by any degrading compliance^ he awaited its 
approach with the firmness of a hero, and the tran- 
quillity of a philosopher. To fortify the minds of 
his family against the expected events and to les* 
sen those apprehensions by which they were per* 
petually distracted, he often spoke of death as the 
termination of those struggles which heaven had 
appointed for our nature ; and the cheerfulneas 
which always appeared in his countenance, when 



a^m 



* Hopcr, pi.40. 
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he dbcoursed of passing frooi the^ oio^ state of being 
to the other, showed that the prospect inspired 
him with hopes unaUoyed hy apprehension. » A 
short time after the transaction which has been ret 
lated^ the Duke of Norfolk, tfdi^ing an oppcnrtanity 
to tqpcesent to him horn dangerous it was to (xm^ 
taad with pincea, entreated him, as a fri^, to 
yield to tl^e king's irequeats ; and epaphatically re-r 
Sliced him of the adage, ^iat the wrath of a 
prince is death, " Is that ftll> my Lord ?'* replied 
More I ^^ then there is only this difference between 
your Graoe and me, that I shall die to-day, and 
you tosmoirowr It is surely better to ofiend an 
earthly king than the iCing pf Heaven ; and tem- 
poral deatJb ought to be far le^s the object of our 
dread than the indignation ^ the Almighty/* t 

As it was now puUicly kiiown thftt Henry anxi- Accused of 
ously waited for som? pretext to ruin More, thoie """"p**""* 
mifioreants who are (^ver ready to minister to ^ 
prince's worst passions, be^w tp i^earch diligently 
&r accusations again^ him i m^$ strange as it 
may seem, the RrBt crime laid to his charge was 
eorruptioA in his judicial ^apa^ity. One Famel 
aoei^sed hiim of ^^ng made ^ decree against him 
in the court of Chancery, at the instappe of Vaughan 
Ais adversary i for which Mwe had received^ at 
the hands of Vangban's wjfe» (Vaughan himself 

* Roper^ p. 3^ Hodd^op^ p. 78. t Roper^ p. 40. 
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having been confined at home through illness,) a 
great gilt cup as a bribe. More, having been 
brought before the council to answer this accusation, 
readily owned that, as the cup had been brought 
him for a new year's gift, long afler the decree was 
made, he had not refused to receive it. No sooner 
was this confession uttered than the minions of the 
king, and the partisans of Anne Boleyn, thinking 
that he was at length caught in a snare, b^an 
loudly to express their exultation. More, after 
allowing them to proceed for some time, gravely 
requested, that, as they had kindly listened to one. 
part of the tale, they would now vouchsafe to hear 
the other. He then informed them, that having, 
after much solicitation, received the cup, he had 
ordered his butler to fill it immediately with wine, 
of which he drank to Mrs Vaughan ; and when 
she had pledged him in it, he, in his turn, insisted 
on her again presenting it in his name, as a new 
year's gift, to her husband ; and Mrs Vaughan, 
with much reluctance, actually found herself ob- 
liged to carry it back. The tnith of this state- 
ment was immediately sworn to by the woman 
herself, and other persons who happened to be pre^ 
sent at the time. * 

In this manner terminated various accusations of 
the same description, which were now brought 

• RopcT, p. 35. 
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against him* Far from accepting of any previous 
gift, which might have biassed hiis judgment in the 
decision, the result invariably proved, that he had' 
refused the most trifling token of gratitude from 
those whom his equity had righted. It was prov- 
ed that he had received another cup, and, pleased 
with the pattern^ had retained it ; but it appeared 
at the same time, that, as the only condition of ae^ 
cepting it, he had obliged the giver to receive in 
return a cup of much greater value. * On another 
occasion two silver flagons were sent him by a suit* 
or in Chancery: when they were presented by 
the gentleman's servant. More desired one of his 
men to take him to the cellar, and let him have his 
flagons filled with the best wine ; then, turning to 
the messenger, " Tell thy master,'* said he, •• if 
he like it, let him not spare it.*' t A lady, in 
whose favour he had made a decree in Chancery 
against a noblem^i of rank, having, as a token of 
her gratitude, presented him with a pair of gloves, 
and in them forty pounds in angels, t as a new 



• Roper^ p. 36. 

t Bacon's Works, fbl. edit. 1740, Vol. III. p. 275. 

X An angel was an old English coin of the value often shillings. 
Its denomination was adopted to commemorate a pun of Pope Gre- 
gory the Great, which seems to have highly flattered the vanity of 
the nation. Strudc with the fair complexions and blooniing coun- 
tenances of some Anglo-Saxon captives who had been brought to 
Rome, he had observed, that, instead of Angles, they ought to be 
termed Angels, 
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year's gift, More took tbe gloves, but, pouring out 
the money, and returning it, said with a sn^ile, 
<* Since it would be contrary to good manners |o 
refuse a new year's gift from a lady, I am content 
to take your glgvesg^'but, as for the lining, I utterly 
refuse it." * 
]:»34. Jiji act, passed in the next session of Parliamenty 
hi(Mi ot trea. gavo UeuTy a mor^ promum\g opportunity for prov 
aecuting his revenge against More. It declar^ 
the king's marriage with Catharine to be unlawful 
and void, ratified his marriage with Anne, and fix- 
ed the inheritance of the crown, lirst in her issuer 
and aflerwards in the king's legal heirs* The 
same act commanded an oath to be taken in sup*^ 
port of its provisions, under the penalty pf mispri*» 
sion of treason ; while all whp should apeak or 
write against the king's marriage with Apne wero 
declared to be traitors, t This oathf extended by- 
the ministers greatly beyond the meaning of (he 
act, was administered chiefly to those who, £raai 
their rank and influence, could promote or ohstruct 
the settlement of the crown ; and Henry lost no 
time in requiring the obedience of More, expect- 
ing that the penalties annexed to the refusal of the 
oath would effectually enforce those arguments whicli 
had so oflen been urged in vain. At a committ^ 
of the cabinet council, which was ordered to sit at 

" Kopcr, p. 36. t Herbert, p. 29*. 
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Lambefth> sevcml ecclesiaatics of 4ifikiQe(ion» and 
Morev but no otb^r barman, were ^mmoiiiecl to 
appear and lnJie the oath. 

The period which he had hng foro^een was 
now ianrived> aiuce there was no altemativo left 
hut either to renounce hk integnty, or incur the 
penalties of the statute. On the part which he 
was to art be indeed required no deliberation ; but 
a final separation from hia beloved hmHj (for the 
character of Henry left him no e^rtaiaty that he 
should see them again) was a prospiect which he 
conld not behold * unmovedf Ohliged> heweier^ 
to wear amil^ on his countraance, that he might 
not increase those apprehensions with which they 
were already agitated, he endeavoured to take leave 
of them with the same affectionate composure a& 
when the regret of a temporary parting was comn 
pensated by the assurance of ai.speedy return. 
Having privately settled his a£^rs» he retired, ou' 
the morning of hia d^rture for Lambeth, into 
his chapel, where, after taking the sacrament, and 
performing some other religious ceremoniea, he 
spent some time alone in finally closing the account 
between his mind and the world. , When the hour 
of departure arrived, he cane forth with a counter 
nance full of composure and dieerfulness. *^ I 
thank our Lord the field is won,'^ said he, with an 

* StiipletOD, p. 303. 
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air of triumphy to his son-in-law, Mr Roper, as he 
seated himself in the barge which was to convey 
him to * Lambeth. From this period he spoke 
and acted as a man who had renounced the cares 
of the world, and was scarcely capable of being 
moved, unless by the pleasures which he anticipat- 
ed. To one who looked forward with the fullest 
assurance to a happy immortality, and who felt 
that nothing could compensate a deviation from 
integrity, an escape from a tyranny which endea- 
voured to make him renounce his most private and 
sacred opinions, was a cause of unfeigned exulta* 
tion* If the ties of kindred still drew from him, 
by a sudden impulse, some sympathetic expressions, 
his usual demeanour was not less composed or 
cheerful than if the prospect of the longest and 
hqipiest life had been opened before him. Gay 
without an effort, and sportive wherever an occa* 
sion ofiered, he seemed resolved that no friend 
should weep, and no enemy triumph over his ftte. 
Sent to tiie Whou Called before the council at Lambeth, he 

Tower. 

declared that he had no objection to swear to the 
prescribed order of succession, since he considered 
the Parliament as fully entitled to regulate that 
matter in any way which it thought proper ; and 
to this eSSact he offered to take an oath drawn up 
by himself. But the terms of the oath, as they at 
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present stood, he declared to be irreconeileable to 
his consclencey since they s^serted the illegdity of 
the king^s first marriage, and the legality of his 
second. Many arguments and solicitations were 
employed by his friends to overcome his scruples ; 
but, though much affected by the earnest entrea- 
ties of Cranmer, the primate, and Cromwell, se- 
cretary of state, who highly esteemed and loved 
him, he adhered to his resolution in* spite of his 
feelings, and in a gentle but firm manner, persist- 
ed in his refusal. He was in consequence com- 
mitted for some days to the custody of the Abbot 
of Westminster, and in the mean time the course 
to be taken with him was debated in council; 
Archbishop Cranmer earnestly contended, that his 
proposal of swearing distinctly to maintain the or- 
deiTof succession should be accepted, without con* 
fining him to the prescribed terms of the oath. 
But Henry, whose resentment was now rendered 
wholly ungovernable by resistance, resolved that 
More should either yield or perish, and insisted 
that the penalties of the statute should be enforc- 
ed, and that he should be immediately committed 
to the Tower. His friend Fisher, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, who had refused to take the oath upon the 
same grounds, was sentenced to the same.^conf- 
finement. 

• More, p. 2SiO. 
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Cheerful- It 'was now that More had an oteMtunity of 
proving to his enemies how little power they had 
over him, and with what ease he could sport, not 
only with the threats, but with the actual execution 
of their vengeance. He entered the Tower as if 
returning to his home, and conversed with the 
same tone of pleasantry which he was accustomed 
to maintain in his domestic circle. When the por* 
ter at the Tower gate, according to custom, de^ 
manded his upper garment ; *' Marry, friend, herd 
it is/' said he, giving him his cap ; '* I am sorry it 
is not better, for thy sake.'* " Nay, sir," replied 
the porter, ** I must have your gown ;'' and thb 
also he immediately gave him with the same gotd 
humour. * In ridicule of the insidions pnuatice of 
placing spies to watch and report the wdrde «id 
actions of state prisoners, he called his ^ervant^ 
John Awood, who could neither read xiolr write^ 
and swore him before the lieutenant of the Towvl^ 
that if he should at any time hear him speak, or see 
him write, any thing against the king, the councii^ 
and the government of the realm, he should im^ 
mediately give information of it. The lieutenaatt 
who had formerly received favours from liim^ h^ 
gan to apologise for the wretched accommodsHwiiy 
with which the dread of the king's displeasure 
obliged him to receive his benefactor. " Mr OLieu^ 

• Roper, p. 42. 



tenant," mid Mbre, interrapting him^ ^ whenevier 
I £nd &dt with ^e lentertammeAt you provide ibr 
me, do you tum mb out of dows." ♦ 

The nature of his ^oninemenlt was in torf^ intervie«r 
.ijMmdence with the rigoor of Henry's ehitmcter. ^t: 
•None of his friends or his falmily were at fim lA- 
4owed to visit him ; and it Whs an unexpected act 
of royal demeney^ when his favourite dat^hte)% 
•Margaret, the wife of Mr Roper> by her unwearied 
and earnest ^plicattons^ at length obtMMd that 
peitaission. Susceptible by nature, and caftivaled 
with unremitting <^arb, the mind of this lady hud 
hnplrdved to his fondest expectations. W3iile ^ef- 
brated for superiority in music, and the othefr ele- ^ 
^ant accomplishments of her age, she was stftl more 
distiilguished for her eminent proficiency in tiie 
learned langnages. Cardinal Pole, a jndge, as ^1 
as a conspicuous patrdn of letters, was so struck 
with the tieatty of her Latin style, as to be induced 
with difficulty to believe that what he had read of 
her composittokis was written by a woman. She 
wrote two declamations in English, of which she 
asid her father each turned one into Latin, with 
such equal iidiicity, that it was doubtful which ^e- 
served the preference; and her treatise on the 
*^ Four Last Things'* was at once so elegant and 
forcible, that her father readily acknowledged its 

• Hoper^ p. 42. 
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superiority to one of his own on the same subject * 
Her emendations on the texts of the ancient au- 
thors were often very successful ; and one of them, 
on a Greek writer, is mentioned by an able judge, 
as, in his opinion, equal to those of the most cele- 
brated critics, of Scaliger, Tumebus, or Salmasius.! 
With these accomplishments, Margaret was emi- 
nently possessed of the qualities which produce do- 
mestic happiness. Her deportment was modest 
and humble ; her disposition gentle and affisctionate. 
Equally distinguished as a wife and a mother, 
she was rewarded with the tender esteem of hor 
husband, and the fond attachment of her children. 
With her father's disposition her own perfectly co« 
alesced ; she entered into all his sentiments, and 
was entrusted with the inmost feelings of his heart 
From her praises, which he heard from the wise, 
the virtuous, and the accomplished, he derived pe- 
culiar gratification ; t and still more from the fond 
esteem with which she attributed to him whatever 
rendered her in any degree estimable. Before her 
entreaties could procure admission to him in prison 
she thus wrote to him : << What do you think, my 
most dear father, doth comfort us at Chelsea in 
your absence? Surely the remembrance of your 



• Staplcton^ p. 252 and 261. More, p. 139. 
•f Le Clerc. Bibliothequc Choisie. 
i More, p. 141. Stapleton, p. SOI. 
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iMttnin* af life (MMed lUMngtt luii your holy ccm* 
vemitiM^ your wholosome oottntelii your examplct 

1%^ drcumstancM of the prdtent iiitorneir^ 
whieh might probably be their kst^ rendered it pe^^ 
culiarly aflfectiiig* Afier they had qprnit some time 
togeth^ in ctevotiou^ a jpraetiee which they did not 
nigle^ hi their better fortttnef More endmfoured^ 
by some indifferent and cheerful convenationt to 
calm thtt dotation whidi hi6 daughtet itrotie in 
vam to repress. He ^oke of the domt, and, kane- 
ing that the young ^ueen^ intoxicated with her 
new honours^ Was occupied with one continued 
round of splendour, he lamented that she was 
blind to the precarious foundation on which her 
pleasures rested, and that she might so 0[>on be overi- 
taken by misfortunes whiqh her mind was ill pre- 
pared to encounter. During this conversation, the 
eye of his daughter hating been caught by a pro^ 
cession, attending to the place of execution two 
priests, condemned for the same crime of which 
her father was accused^ she was unaMe to conceal 
the painful ideas which rushed upon her mind^ 
More assumed a lode of regret t <' These holy 
men,'' said he, ^ are already accepted in the sight 
i^ heaven, and their virtue is now to be rewarded 
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* Mrs Roper's letter to her father in tlie Tower^ in Stapleton^ 
p. 256. 
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by admission into the happiness for whieh they 
have prayed ; while your father, sinful and unde- 
serving as he is, must still linger here in anjuous 
expectation, till the measure of his trial is complet- 
ed." When she was at length about to depart, he 
privately committed to her charge his hair shirt and 
knotted whip, the constant attendants of his more 
prosperous days. To her alone, from whom he 
concealed no weakness or virtue, the secret of his 
possessing them was known ; and dreading that he 
might no longer be able to hide from his enemiei 
an expression of zeal which might be construed in- 
to ostentation, he took this opportunity of deliver- 
ing them to his daughter. * 
wjtii iiu An interview with his wife, for which permission 
was some time after obtained, if not so affecting to 
his feelings, equally proved his superiority to his 
fate. Mrs More, as we have already observed, was 
an excellent economist and manager of a family, 
qualities for wliich she had been selected by her 
husband : but, although she had so long enjoyed 
the benefit of his conversation, and liad even, in 
compliance with his wishes, applied herself, at a 
very unsuitable age, to the acquisition of el^ant 
accomplishments ; yet her habits of mind had been 
too completely formed to be susceptible of much 
change. She could not by any means enter into 

* RoiKT, p. 38 ami 43. 
IS 
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her husbukl's' sentiments with regard to the vanity 
of riches^ the folly of worldly splendour, or an in- 
violable adherence to principle : nor could she con« 
ceive that the approbation of one's own mind might 
not be sufficiently reconciled with those small de- 
viations from absolute integrity, which the common 
practice df very reputable persons sanctioned* When 
her husband quitted the chancellorship, she had 
reproached him with the unaccountable : whim 
which led him to reduce his fiunily to beggary 
and disgrace. She now visited him in the Tow^rt* 
to remonstrate with him on what seemed a . stiU 
more incomprehensible act of folly. *^ She oould 
not understand,'* she said, *' how he, who had al- 
w^jB been reputed so wise a man, should now so 
play the fool, as to be contentedly shut up in a 
close, filthy prison, with rats and mice, when he 
might enjoy his liberty, and the king's fiivour, if 
he would but do as all the bishops and other learn* 
ed men had done. And as he had a good house 
to live in, his library, his gallery, his garden, and 
all other conveniences handsome about him, she 
could not conceive what he meant by wilfully tar* 
rying in this imprisonment." More, having heard 
her patiently to an end, asked her with a smile, 
'* whether that house was not as nigh to heaven as 
his own ?" As the good lady discovered much in- 
dignation at this indifferent treatment of her pru- 
dential reasonings, he altered his tone, and very 
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seriously assured her, ^* that he saw no great caoie 
for joy in the things which she had mentioned, in 
a house which would so soon forget its master; 
that, if he were under ground but seven yean, and 
then returned to visit it, he should find it possessed 
by those who would bid him begone, and tell hisB' 
it was none of his. And how uncertain,'' coBti- 
nued he, ** would be my tenure of these enjoy- 
ments ! Surely that man would be imprudent in^ 
deed, who should endanger the loss of a happy 
eternity for a thousand years of pleasure j yet how 
much more foolish to risk eternity for what is net 
secure during one day." * 
Indicted, The progrcss of the national change in religioa 
soon prepared fresh trials for his fortitude. Hen- 
ry, delighted with his new ecclesiastical powers, and 
enraged at the measures which the Court of Rone 
had adopted against him, had come to an open 
breach with the pope, and resolved to carry mattera 
to the utmost extremity. While, by one act of 
parliament, he procured himself to be dedaied, 
without reservation. Supreme Head of the Chnroli, 
his authority was enforced in another by a proviaiea, 
which rendered it high treason to deny, by wwd 
or writing, this or any other of his titles^ t Tim 
act, as it emancipated the nation from the ycd» of 



• Ropcr^ p. 46. 
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lUmcb and destroyed Ae Tdneratkiii m wUdi her 
supQUB^tMlis had BO long been held, yni$ every way 
politic and meritorioufl: but it was only this pH^ 
mm of Henry that ministered to the fwdblie gbtfA, 
fy^ hk intentions were as depraved as his coildttct 
W4S atrocious. To revenge his quarrei> and eMenfl 
his power, he wrested the supremacy fromthe 
pope ; to procure supplieR £br his prodigi^y> h^ 
pillaged the m<masteries : but while he gratified Ms 
passions by these encroachments on the churchy !ie 
adhered with the most dbstinate bigotry to such of 
her supesnstitious tenets as did not immediately 
thwart his inclinations. Encouraged by the tome 
submission with which his most tyraonioal mavi^ 
dates were received by his subjects, be at length 
resolved that his own creed should he their only 
rule of faith, and that the sole crime in reUgion 
should be a dissent from his opinions. Provide 
by the act against denying his aupremady on the 
one hand, and by the existing laws against hemties 
on the other, with the means of exterminating all 
who should refuse a conformity to his will, he pro^ 
ceeded with the most impartial cruelty to massac^re 
those Papists who would not abjure the pope, and 
those Protestants who would not acknowledge tran- 
imbstantiation. By a refinement in barbarity, the 
heretics and the adherents of tfa» pope were drag- 
ged on the same hurdle to the fires in Smithfield* 
Afraid, perhaps, .that such enormities would 
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rouse the public detestation, Henry at first aflfected 
to be deeply grieved at the measures iwhich he re- 
presented as forced on him by the laws ; and, as 
outward tokens of his sorrow, caused the hair of his 
head to be cut short, and his beard to be cut in- 
stead of shaven.* But he had soon waded too 
deep in blood, and become too familiar with mur- 
der, longer to regard the opinions of mankind. 
On looking back to these scenes, we are astonished 
that such a monster should have been permitted 
to reign or to live ; but the state of men's minds 
at that period sufficiently accounts for their unre- 
sisting submission. The nation was divided into 
two great parties, the favourers of the old and of 
the new doctrines, and Henry seemed to waver 
between the two. Each of them, aware of the 
headlong violence of his passions, was afraidi by 
any shpw of opposition, to throw him into the 
arms of its adversary ; and hoped, by an excess of 
submission, to win him over to itself. To such a 
degree also were the feelings of humanity blunted 
by religious bigotry, that each party seemed more 
gratified with the sufferings of its antagonists, than 
incensed by the injuries of its own members ; and 
the most barbarous act of which Henry could be 
guilty, was sure to be loudly applauded by one part 
of the nation. His cruelties are therefore to be 



• Herbert, p. 310. 
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charged on kis subjects, almost as much a^ <m hiiyi^ 
self. Any rma eif strong passions^ if enti^usted 
with uncontrolled power, and abetted in bis most 
wanton e&cesse^, wouldy Uke him, ^sgrace' human 
nature by his enormities.. 

FincUng the fires of Smithfield too slow to con- 
sume the heretics and Catholics who refused com- 
pliance with his will, I}enry determined to strike 
a general terror by making some illustrious exam- 
ples. *. For this purpose, More and Fisher, who 
still lay in the Tower, were sele(^ted ; and to the 
latter the first application was made for subtmission 
to the new order of things. But Fisher, who, ac^ 
cording to the prescribed fbnps of installation, had 
already sworn to the pope's supremacy, could not 
be prevailed on to commit what he accounted an 
act of perjury, in acknowledging the supremacy of 
the king. His fate was precipitated by an ill- 
judged interference of the pope, who endeavoured 
to deter Henry from a farther prosecution by 
threats, and even sent a cardinal's hat to Fisher, 
as a martyr to the Catholic cause. The venerable 
prelate, in whom nature was almost exhausted by 
the pressure of yeari^, and by the severities be had 
suffered, underwent the formality of a trial, was 
condemned, and executed. 

The fj^te of Fisher is said to have been intended 
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1^ HeBry aa a warning to More, whose great aiip 
thority at home aad abroad, increaaed as it had 
lately been by bis intrepid integrity, rendered the 
king more and more desirous to gain him over. * 
A committee of the privy council were, tharefbve^ 
a^iointed to visit him in the Tower, and prerail 
on him to acknowledge the king's supremacy $ or 
if, after every effort, they failed, they were in- 
structed to draw from him such an explicit denial 
of it, as might afford a sufficient foundation for a 
charge of liigh treason. But argument or artifice 
were alike unable to extort either of these dedara- 
tions from More. His opinions, with regard to 
the pope's supremacy, were indeed abundantly li- 
beral, and seem to have been guided, not by ve- 
neration for the office, but by considerations of 
public utility. At one period of his life, he con^ 
sidered the successor of St Peter as merely entit- 
led to a sort of primacy, which might be ^of much 
advantage in regulating the affairs of reUgion. t 
But on looking more narrowly into the queation, 
wMe employed in revising Henry's defence of the 
pope's authority, he perceived that the simple pii- 
macy, which he had formerly been inclined to al* 
low him, would, without more extensive powera, 
be almost nugatory, t The impressions which he 



• Herbert^ p. 311. 

t Morc's Letter to Secretary Cromwell. $ Ibid. 
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Aen ffmiyecl# hmitg been gMidnaUjr flteeitgtIifliM 
liy the ecmvukioiui of thie Rofonoatton, ndiiir t&e 
rifiofefli eontrovetsies in wfaiefai Jii<» finga|^, br «|i- 
pewB at tongth to Ittve been doaTmofd diat « higk 
iffepres of authovity on the part of the pofi^ in tbf; 
ibepnooi of rdUgieiia mattecs^ wa« the oniy niethod 
4>f imtoiiiigthe Cbristian wodld to proqKrky ai^ 
iMrmony. Still hia ideas of the fupremacy irare 
mot without Itniitf ^ for the decisions <xf > general 
eooBcik, proceeding from the.fisUected ifisdeaa!df 
fo many able men, he acooimtad si^enor to the 
deoieea of the papdl court $ * andi far fh>m desir- 
ing that the pope should anywise interfere with de 
teippond jurisdiction of the idngdom> he had cheer- 
fully given his support to the statute el Premunire^ 
which destroyed all undue influence over the Eng- 
lish eoelesiacdica. f 

If these conaiderations rendered him averse to 
abjure the authority of tha pope, the concomitast 
requisition, the acknowledgment of Henry's supxe- 
maoy, was attended with insuperable objections. 
To place hia conscienoe at the meix^ of such an 
mnpire, to rec^ve> renottnce» or alter the articles 
of his faith, according as the passions or the widm 
oi a capricious tyrant dictated^ were conditions to 
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which the mind of More could never submit ; yet 
all these were implied in the required acknowledg- 
ment« Resolved, therefore, to stop short of such 
concessions, yet desirous to afford his enemies no 
just pretext for their persecution, he determined 
to express no opinion whatever on the suhject. 
IVhiie concealed within his own breast, his senti- 
ments, even if erroneous, could do no injury ; knd 
the statute itself was not so unjust as to construe 
silence into a crime. All the efforts of the com- 
mittee could, therefore, draw from him nothing 
more explicit than the ambiguous expression, ** that 
the act was a two-edged sword ; if he answered one 
vray, it would destroy his body ; if another, k*^ 
would ruin his soul/' 

The fresh indignation whi^h the result of this 
interview occasioned in Henry was soon pereepti- 
ble in the increased rigour of More's imprison- 
ment. On pretence that he might write something 
against the king's supremacy, or second marriage, 
he was deprived of pen, ink, and paper, and even 
of all his books. Cut off by this wanton act of 
barbarity from the only intercourse which had Sat 
some time been allowed him with his family and 
friends, he had still the fortitude to triumph over 
his regret, and devise expedients to remove its 
cause. When he could by any means procure a 
little paper, he contrived, with the assistance of a 
piece of coal, to write to his beloved daughter, to 
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his wifb, and some ehosen fitiends ; still endeaTonr- 
ing to inspire their minds with that tranquillity, 
wlwh the miseries of his confinement, and the 
ceitain approach of death, were unable to wiert 
fran his own. * 

After having been imprisoned in the Tower up- i w, 
wards of a year, he was at length brought to trial ; ^ 
and here he proved that, if he was unmoved at the 
approach of death, his indifference was nowise d- 
lied to the cardessness of despair. Though oblig- 
ed to support himself on a stafi; from the werimess 
contracted during his rigorous confinement ; yet 
his countenance, firm, composed, and animated, 
showed how fuUy his mind was collected, and how 
well his faculties were prepared to support him 
in a vigorous defence, t The charges exhibited 
against him proved, by their weakness, and the 
harsh terms in which they were couched, the 
eagerness of the court to accomplish his ruin. 
The silence he had maintained, when questioned 



* Hoper^ p. 55. A letter written in this manner to a particular 
friend is inserted in Jortin's Life of Erasmus^ Vol. II. p. 702. 
Xlils epistle is employed in expressing his sense of many obliga- 
tions, and in testifying how sweet was the remerahrance of this 
fHendship, even when the world was now no longer any thing to 
him, who daily waited in expectation of a paasnge to ihe next. At 
the oondnsion he thus sabscribei himself: '' Thomas Moras : fims- 
tra fecero si adjiciam tnus ; nam hoc jam nescire non potes, quum 
tot beneiiciis emeris: nee ^o nunc talis sum, ut referat cujus sim." 

+ Hoddesdon, p. 105. 
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about the acti was affirmed to be malicious ; thp 
ambiguous expression which had been drawn from 
bim, was attempted to be construed into a positive 
denial of the supremacy ; and some intercourse by 
letter, which had passed in the Tower between 
hUn and the Bishop of Rochester, was also, insert- 
ed among his crimes. * 

The evident weakness of these allegations he 
unexpectedly found strengthened by the appear- 
ance of a witness, who charged him with having 
in his presence, directly denied the king^a supn- 
macy. This witness was one Rich, who bad niaed 
himself to the office of solicitor-general, and as- 
pired to still higher legal honours, by beccHning 
the obsequious tool of Henry's crueltieai Reiw 
dered, by his cunning, duplicity, and unhesitating 
perfidy, a fit instrument for inveigling state pri- 
soners into unguarded expressions, which mi^ 
afterwards be produced against them ; he hadf in 
this capacity, already contributed to furnish a co- 
lour for the condemnation of the Bishop of Ro- 
chester. Having been sent with others to execute 
the order by which More was deprived of his books 
and writing materials, he seized this opportunity 
to draw the prisoner into a snare. With this vim, 
while the others were employed in executing the 
commission, he addressed himself to More in a 

• Herbert, p. 311. 
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mitntKNi €if htfinsdoai, leamingi wid kMwte^ 
of the lair $ and ^ndually tumk^ the d^seoim^ td* 
the' siAject of the ^supremacyy he be^ed leave tO" 
ask, aa merely in the way of convetMitieiiy ^hethi^ 
if it were enacted by parliament) thMrhe, tlii^hliMl 
Ridhy shoald be king, More would aeknoldodgifii 
him to be so ? More repliedf without hefiitatioiav^ 
that he certainly rfionld ; since pasliament wm en^ 
titled ^ther to make or depose a ^ king. Hkli 
then inqaired, whetheri if the padiament sheidd 
appc»nt him supreme head of the churoh^'Meve 
would not show equal deferenoe to its authorifty? 
More replied, that the cases were widely difievent; 
that parliament might interfere with perfect pM^ 
priety to regulate the succession of oar temporal 
prmces ; but as to the other question, he wo&ldy 
in his turn, beg to know, whether, if an act of par^ 
liament were passed, ordaining that God ilioiiid 
not be God, Mr Rich would submit in tiiis in^ 
stance to its authority ? Rich relied, that he cer- 
tainly should not ; since it would be dbsurd to at« 
tribute such power to parliament, t 

Thus ended the conversation ; but as the e%^ 
pres^ons whidi had passed were insiAcient fbt 
the purposes ol the scriicitor, he iMcived to frame 
the story to his own views. At the trial he came 

• Herbert^ p. 312. t Boper^ p. 48. Stapleton, p. 320. 
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forward Und swore, that, on his acknowledgiDg, in 
answer to a case put to him by More, that no par- 
liament could make a law that God should not be 
Godf More had rejoined, ^' No more can the 
parliament make the king supreme head of the 
church." Astonished at the perfidy and daring 
peijury of his accuser. More turned round indig- 
nantly to his judges : ^^ If I were a man, my 
Lords," said he, ** that did not regard an oath, I 
needed not at this time, and in this phice, as. is 
well known to you all, stand as an accused person : 
but, if this testimony, which you, Mr Rich, have 
given, be true, then I pray that I may never see the 
&ce of God ; which I would not say, were it other* 
wise, to gain the whole world." This solemn asse^ 
veration from a man, whose most peculiar virtue was 
an inviolable adherence to truth, seemed so much 
to outweigh, in the minds of the jury, the dubious 
deposition of Rich, that the latter, confounded 
and mortified, endeavoured to confirm his evidence, 
by bringing forward the others who had been em- 
ployed with him in the commission. But they, 
conscious of its falsehood, and yet afraid to declare 
the truth, deposed that they had at the moment 
been so much occupied with carrying away the 
books and papera, as to give no attention to the 
conversation. * 

• Roper^ p. 49, oL 
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The evidence of the principal witness being thus condemiM. 
shaken. More proceeded to expose the futility of 
the other charges, with a force and eloquence which 
seraied to remove every doubt from the minds of 
his , audience. But the firmest ccmvictioii of his 
initocence could not be expected to outweigh, with 
his judges, the hopes of royal favour, and the im- 
minent danger of their lives. Almost without de- 
liberation, and as if the minds of the jury had been 
made up before the trial, he was declared guilty of 
high treason, and condemned to die as a traitor. ^ 
He heard the sentence pronounced without any 
sign of surprise or indignation, and briefly addres- 
sed himself to the court, which consisted of a select 
commission of peers and judges. ^' My Lords," 
said he, ** I have nothing further to add, but that, 
as the blessed Apostle Paul was present, and con> 
sented to the death of Stephen, and yet both are 
now holy saints in heaven, where they shall conti- 
nue in friendship for ever ; so I earnestly trust 
and pray, that though your Lordships have now 
been judges on earth to my condemnation, we may 
yet hereafter all meet together in everlasting love 
and happiness.'^ t 

On his return from Westminster Hall to the interview 
Tower, his fortitude had to undei^o a severer trial, daughter. 



* Begin. Poll. DefenB. Eccl. Anglic lib. iii. Stapleton^ p. S39. 
t Roper> p. 54. 
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His favourite daughter, Maigaret, appiehending 
lliat this might be the last opportunity of seeing 
her beloved father, had stationed herself at the 
Tovrer wharf, where he would necessarily paaa. 
But when he appeared in sight, with the axe, the 
emblem of condemnation, borne before him, her fill- 
ings could no longer be controlled. R^;ardle8S of 
the spectators, she burst through the crowds and 
through the guards which surrounded him, and, 
dinging round his neck, hung upon hhn ia an 
agony of despair. While the tears streamed tarn. 
her eyes, the only words that could force an utter- 
ance were, ** My father ! Oh my father !" More^ 
while he pressed her to his heart, endeavoured to 
calm her agitation : he reminded her that she wdU 
knew all the secrets of his soul ; that the know- 
ledge of his innocence ought to lessen her dismay 
at his approaching fate ; and that resignation was 
due to the will of God, without whose penmasion 
none of these events could take place. At length 
she made an effort to recover herself, and, £EdntIy 
bidding him adieu, suffered the attendants to lead 
her away. But she had proceeded only a few 
paces, when the thought that she had seen hef &- 
ther for the last time, rushed with Jrresistible 
poignancy on her mind. — She again burst thitmgh 
the crowd ; again hung upon his neck, and gave 
way to all the bitterness of her anguish. Her fa- 
ther, though his mind had long been prepared to 
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meet his &te, and though its approach had beeti 
ivholfy undble to discompose his fortitude^ could not 
lock unmoved on her distress ; and a tear, which 
stdir down his cheek, betrayed the emotion which he 
i^Mggted to conceal. The spectators, deq>ly af- 
fected, beheld this tender scetie in silence ; and 
0ft^ the guards could not refrain from tears, 
w^e they gently forced h^ from the arms of her 
fallier. ♦ 

With this affecting interview his sufferings seem- 
ed to be concluded. On his return to the Tower 
he found an opportunity of writing once more to 
his daughter ; and while he expressed the gratifica- 
tion which he derived from the last instance of 
her filial affection, he endeavoured to convince her 
of the happiness which he felt at his approaching 
deliverance from earthly sorrows, t Henceforth, 
indeed^ his mind seemed fully restored to its ha- 
bitual cheerfulness ; and his enemies learnt with 
surprise, that their promises or threats were equal- 
ly the objects of his pleasantry. Henry, still un- 
willing to persuade himself that all his power gave 
him no contrd over the mind of More, delayed his 
execution for a few days, in hopes that the nearer 
prospect of death might shake his resolution. He 
even affected to show his favour for the prisoner, 
by ordering that he should be simply beheaded, in- 

• Roper, p. 55. f Ibid. 
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Stead of being hanged and quartered, the usual pu- 
nishment of traitors. More, when informed of 
this preposterous affectation of mercy, exclaimed^ 
with a smile, '* God forbid that any of my friends 
or posterity should have similar demands to malce 
on the royal clemency !*' * 
1535. His condemnation had taken place on the first 

of June, t and on the sixth of that month. Sir 
Thomas Pope, one of his particular friends, came 
very early in the morning, by the king's command, 
to acquaint him that his execution was to take 
place on that day at nine o'clock. More thanked 
his friend for the good news ; and when informed of 
his Majesty's pleasure that he should use few words 
on the scaffold, he readily acquiesced, adding, 
that he had otherwise intended to say something, 
which, however, could have given no offence. He 
expressed a desire that his daughter, Margaret, 
might be allowed to attend his funeral ; and show* 
ed much satisfaction when he learnt that the king 
had already granted this permission to his whole 
family. Observing that Pope, who greatly esteem- 
ed and loved him, was deeply affected with the 
painful commission which he had been obliged to 
execute, he endeavoured to convince him, by the 
gaiety of his conversation, how little his lot was to 
be lamented : and when his friend could not refrain 



• Jloddesdon, p. 4ip. t Stapleton, p. 314^. 
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from weeping bitterly at parting, he reminded 
him, with a look' of exultation, that ere long they 
should meet in eternal felicity. * 

He now began to dress himself for his execution 
in the best apparel which he had by him ; and 
when the lieutenant of the Tower, observing that 
this was too good for the executioner, who, accord* 
ing to custom, was entitled to whatever he wore at 
that time, begged of him to choose another dress ; 
" If they were cloth of gold,'* said More,-** I 
should think them well bestowed on him who was 
to do me so singular a benefit.*' Unwilling, how- 
ever, to mortify the lieutenant by a refusal, he 
dressed himself in a gown of frieze, but, as a com- 
pensation, sent the executioner an angel of gold, t 

As he passed along to the place of execution on 
Tower-hill, the sympathy of the spectators was ex- 
pressed by silence and tears. One man alone, 
from among the crowd, was heard to reproach him 
with a decision which he had given against him in 
Chancery. More, nowise discomposed by this ill- 
timed expression of resentment, calmly replied, 
that if it were still to do, he would give the same 
decision, t 

His behaviour on the scaffold corresponded to Execution. 
Ithe whole tenor of his conduct. Perfectly com- 



• Roper, p. 57. t Ibid. Stapleton, p. 333, 
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posed and collected, and dying in harmony with 
all mankind, his countenance was unaffectedly 
cheerful, and his words expressed a mind complete- 
ly tranquil. He seemed to have resolved, or ra- 
ther to have without an affort accomplished, that 
the faint-hearted should perceive nothing in the 
suffering, or even the solemnity of his end, which 
could deter them from encountering a similar fate. 
Perceiving that the scaffold was weakly erected, lie 
said, in his usual tone, to the attending officer, '* I 
pray thee, friend, see me safe up, and for my c(mi- 
ing down, let mc shift for myself.'* Observing 
the OLCCutioner pale and trembling, lie said to him, 
** Pluck up thy spirits, man, and be not afiraid to 
do thy ofiiec : my neck is very short ; see, there- 
fore, that thou do not mar thy credit by cutting 
awry.'* Having spent a short time in devotion, he 
took the napkin with which his eyes were to be 
bound, and calmly performed that office for him- 
self ; then, laying his head on the block, he bade 
the executioner stay till he removed his beard, 
'* for it," said he, ** has committed no treason/' * 



* Uopcr^ p. 58. Herbert^ p. 31^. Staplcton^ p. 333. To thoM 
who cannot enter into the churactcr of More^ and who cannol odd- 
ocivc that the proqiect of deaths under which their own hearts aink, 
tihould be viewed by any man witli such complete indifference, hia 
sportive humour on the scaffold may appear to detract firom the dig- 
nity of his character. But, in tact, hod he acted otherwise, his be- 
haviour nuiht have exhibited a constraint Avliich his soul was too 
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Thus perished Sir* Thomas More, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age. The furious controversies 
of the times caused him to be idolized by one par« 
ty, and censured above measure by another ; but 



elevated to feel ; he must have died a different man frdm what he 
lived. Sudi is the idea entertained of his hehavionr on the scaf^ 
fold, not only by his partial biographers, but by the most enlight- 
ened historians who have had occasion to mention it. Hume, after 
recounting them, adds, that " nothing was wanting to the glery ff 
this end, but a better cause, more iVee irom weakness and svqpersti* 
tion." Lord Herbert exemplifies his wonderfUl fortitude by the 
same anecdotes ; and Lord Bacon, in his Apophthegms, mentions 
the last of them in terms expressive of commendation. But the ap- 
plunse of Addison, whose delicate sense, both of marality and pro- 
priety, can only be questioned by those whose own feelings are obtuse, 
is still more pointedly expressed. In the Spectator, No. 349, he 
thus speaks of Mere's behaviour on the scaffold : " That innocent 
mirth, which had been so conspicuous in his life, did not forsake 
him to the last. He maintained the same cheerfldness of heart up- 
on the scaffold which he used to show at his table ; and, upon lay- 
ing his head on the block, gave instances of that good humour with 
which he had always entertained bis friends, in the most ordinary 
occurrences. . His death was o£ a piece with his life. There was in 
it nothing new, forced, or affected. He did not look upon the se- 
vering of his head from his body as a circumstance that ought to 
produce any change in the disposition of his mind; and as he died 
under a fixed and settled hope of immortality, he thought any im- 
usual degree of sorrow or concern improper on such an occasion, as 
had nothing in it which could deject or terrify him." Such is Addi- 
son's opinion of the last scene of his fife. But it is to be reooliect- 
ed that this spmting with death would be as ridiculous 'in a man 
of a different character, as it was noble in More. " What," con- 
tinues Addison, '' was philosophy in this extraordinary man, would 
be frenzy in one who does not resemble him, as well in the cheer- 
fulness of his temper, as in the sanctity of his lifb and manners." 
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his fate excited unfeigned regret among those of 
all parties who could d(uly appreciate his talents, 
his acquirements, and virtues. By those who knew 
him best, and who shared his intimate friendship, 
his loss was bewailed as an irreparable calamity. 
** More is dead,'' says Erasmus, in the accents of 
despondency, ^* More, whose breast was purer than 
snow, whose genius was excellent above all his 
nation." * 

Henry hhnself seemed to be touched with com<* 
punction at the act of which he had been guilty j 
but it was only such compunction as can be felt by 
a tyrant inured to the murder of his subjects^ 
When informed of the death of More, he rose, in 
apparent confusion, from the game at which he 
played with Anne Boleyn, and, to ease his own 
feelings, sternly reproached her with being the 
cause of this man's death, t But here the expres- 
i^ons of his regret terminated, and the remains^ as 
well as the family of his victim, were still the ob- 
jects of his unmanly vengeance, t It was only by 
earnest prayers that his daughter Margaret at 
length obtained permission to remove her father's 
body from the Tower to the monument which 
he had erected for himself. It was not without 
danger that she, some time afterwards, conveyed 



• Epistle Dedicatory to the Ecclesiastes. 

t Stapleton, p. 365. More, p. 275. t Ibid. 
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away his head, which, as was usual in regard to 
traitors, had been fixed on London Bridge ; but, 
after a short imprisonment for this offence, she 
was graciously discharged. His fortune had been 
acquired by private industry, and impaired in the 
public service, yet the remnant of it was seized as 
a forfeiture to the crown, although he had endea* 
voured to secure it to his family, by executing 
conveyances previous to his condemnation for trea- 
son ; and in such abject misery were they left, 
that they were unable even to purchase a winding- 
sheet for his remains ! It was supplied by the libe- 
rality of a friend. * His family were driven from 
his favourite residence at Chelsea, which soon pass- 
ed into the hands of a court favourite, t And 



• More, p. 276. 

t The fate of this house seemed to correspond in singularity 
with the fortunes of its master ; for perhaps no private mansion 
was ever inhabited by such a succession of iUustrious possessors. 
By Henry it was granted to Sir William Pawlet^ afterwards Mar- 
quis of Winchester, and Lord High Treasurer. From his family 
it successively passed into .the hands of Lord Dacre, the great 
Lord Burleigh, the Earl of Salisbury his son, the Earl of Lincoln, 
Sir Anthony Gorges, the Earl of Middlesex Lord Treasurer, Vil« 
liers Duke of Buckingham, Sir Bulstrode Whitlocke, one of Croro-i 
well's peers, the witty and profligate Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earl of Bristol, the Duke of Beaufort, and finally of Sir Hans 
Sloane in 1738, who pulled it down two years afterwards. Lysons' 
Environs of London, Vol. II. p. 80. The choice of so many noble 
possessors, if it gives testimony to the taste of More, in the selec- 
tion of the scite, and the disposition of the grounds, is no less a sa- 
tire on the President of the Royal Society, who, amidst all his pro- 
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all th^t they received from Henry was a pittance to 
the widow of twenty pounds a-year ! His son, John 
MorCf a man remarkable for the innocence of hit 
manners, and, indeed, of too moderate abilities 
to be anywise dangerous, had nearly shared th^ 
&te of his father. Condemned for refusing the 
oath of supremacy afterwards prescribed, be was^ 
however, pardoned by an act of royal clemency- 
character. We have now seen the rise, progress, and end of 
a man, affording an example worthy of imitation, to 
every individual of his race. In private life^ m 
a son, a husband, a father, a master, and a frieacU 
no character can be contemplated with greater de- 
light, no conduct imitated with more certain adr 
vantage. Careful to discharge every duty, and li- 
miting his good offices only by the extent of his 
power, he found all the relations which united him 
to his fellow men, cemented by affection, and 
strengthened by gratitude. In the circle of his 
own family he persuaded where he might have 
commanded, he allured where he might have 
threatened, he was familiar where he might have 
been haughty, he employed ridicule in place of se- 
verity, and mingled good humour with every in- 
junction : he was thus beloved without any mix- 



fessiona of fine taste and r^ard for antiquities, levelled this ancient 

mansion with the ground, and made a present of the heautifhl 

gateway, added hy Inigo Jones, to some friend, for the ornament of 

an unknown villa. 

IQ 
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ture of dread, and obeyed with all the alacrity 
of «fifeetion. No man was more successful in en- 
forcii^ his instructions by example ; and the flow 
of happiness which seemed to arise from his activi- 
ty, his love of literature, his integrity, his benefi- 
eence» his piety, proved an irresistible admonition to 
the practice of his precepts. 

His public life exhibited a rare combination 
of virtues and vicissitudes. Without having ever 
deviated, or been suspected to deviate, from the 
strictest integrity, he rose to the greatest eminence 
as a lawyer, and the highest rank as a statesman. 
Without having embarked in one court intrigue, or 
been guilty of one improper compliance, he obtain- 
ed the complete confidence of an arbitrary mo- 
narch : he enjoyed this confidence for years, with- 
out requesting one personal favour. The only art 
which he employed to obtain success in his profes- 
sion, or the favour of his prince, was the strenuous 
discharge of his duty ; yet such a reputation 
did he acquire, that he was loaded with profession- 
al business amidst an extensive competition, and 
compelled by his sovereign to accept of the most 
coveted public employments. As a pleader, his 
exertions were never unapplauded ; as a judge, his 
decisions were never controveited ; as a statesman, 
his counsels were never suspected. In one unfor- 
tunate conjuncture, we find the prejudices of edu- 
cation, and the violence of theological dissensions. 
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confounding his better judgment, and hurrying 
him into acts which neither justice nor humanity 
can pass uncensured ; yet, even then, he acted from 
mistaken principle. 

The succeeding transactions of his life present 
only objects of admiration. Anxiously procuring 
his dismission from office, when he could no longer 
serve his country without sacrificing his integrity, 
he retired from power, splendour, and affluence, to 
all the privations of a poverty, the fruit of his dia- 
interested patriotism. Yet his cheerfulness suffer- 
ed no diminution ; and if he looked back on his 
former state, it was only with a smile of satisfac- 
tion at the temptations which he had escaped. As 
the evening of life darkened around him, his unal- 
tered mind appeared only more brilliant from the 
contrast. Many have met an undeserved death on 
the scaffold with undaunted heroism ; but few have 
so completely overcome the apprehension of quit- 
ting life, the anguish of parting with friends, and 
indignation at the malice of enemies, as to display, 
in their behaviour, no constrained fortitude, no af- 
fected tranquillity, no ill-disguised bitterness at the 
injustice of their fate. Yet such was the case 
of More ; so well did his mind appear reconciled 
to this world, and tempered for the next, that 
he seemed well pleased with his stay, yet gratified 
with his departure. 
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suitSy and sceuied resolute to excel his fellow-stu- 
dents, by tlie certain means of Incessant appli- 
cation. Hiat he might daily devote several hours 
to study, without any hazard of interruption, he 
made an agreement with the bell-ringer to be call- 
ed up every morning at four o'clock. The strength 
of his constitution, however, did not correspond 
with the ardour of his mind ; for, in consequence 
of nmch sitting, without proper intervals of exer- 
cise, he contracted a painful humour in his legs ; 
and though subsequently cured of this distemper, 
his physicians considered it as a principal cause 
of that inveterate gout which embittered the latter 
part of his life. * 

His indefatigable industry soon led to a profi- 
ciency win'ch drew on him the particular notice of 
his teachers. The master of the college encourag- 
ed his perseverance by occasional presents, t but 
his ambition seems to have required no such stimu- 
lant. Ue began, at sixteen, to put in practice the 
methods then usual of acquiring literary celebrity, 
by delivering a public lecture. His first topic was 
the logic of the schools ; but, three years after- 
wards, he ventured to comment on the Greek lan- 
guage, wliicli had hitherto been cultivated with 
more engerness than success. He was afterwards 



• Life of William Lord Burgh Icy, ]>. (». 

t Fuller's History of the Uriivursity of (!anihri<ljj;e, p. 9.5. 
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atabitious of ^xcellmg as a general scholar ; and 
successively directed his industry to the various 
branches of lita:uture then cultivated at the uni- 
Ti^sity. * 

When he was supposed to have laid a sufficient 1541 
fiMiadatioii of useful knowledge, he was removed 
fliom the university to Gray's hm, where he ap- at Grays 
plied himself to the study of the law, with the 
same method and industry as be had observed at 
Cambridge. He found lei^iure also for several col- 
lateral pursuits : the antiquities of the kingdom, 
and more especially the pedigrees and fortunes of 
the most distinguished families, occupied much of 
his attention ; and, such was his progress in these 
pursuits, that no man of his time was accounted a 
more complete adept in heraldry, t This species 
of information, had he adhered to his destination 
for the bar, might have been of little utility ; but, 
in his career of a statesman, it often proved of es- 
sential advantage. His practice was to record with 
his pen every thing worthy of notice which occur- 
red to him either in reading or observation, ar- 
ranging this information in the most methodical 
manner,— ^a singular example of dihgencCf which 
is authenticated to posterity by collections of his 
manuscripts, still preserved in many public and 



• Life of William Lor4 Burghley, p. 7. 
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private libraries. While, from this practice^ he 
derived, besides other advantages, an uncommon 
facility in committing liis thoughts to writing, he 
neglected not to cultivate an accomplishment still 
more essential to his intended profession,— a ready 
and graceful enunciation. By frequenting various 
companies, and entering into free discussion, he 
learnt to express himself with ease and confidence ; 
while the extent of his information, and the sound- 
ness of his judgment, prevented his fluency from 
degenerating into declamation. 
Introduction Thcsc acquisitions, united to a singular indus* 
try, must have raised him, at an early period, to 
great eminence in his profession, had not an in- 
cident, which introduced him to the notice of 
Henry VIII., soon diverted his attention to a di£> 
ferent career. Cecil, having accidentally met» in 
the presence-chamber, with two Irish priests, who 
had come to court in the train of O'Neil, their 
chieflain, happened to enter into an argument with 
them on the pope^s supremacy, of which they were 
zealous abettors ; and, by his superior knowledge 
and fluency, so baffled his antagonists, that they 
began to vent their uneasy feelings in violent ex- 
pressions. This contest was conducted in Latin ; 
and the particulars of it having been reported to 
Henry, the monarch, pleased with this indication 
of talents, and still more with the successfi^l refu- 
tation of the pope's supremacy, desired to see the 
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young man; and, in the course of a long conver- 
sation, conceived so favourable an opinion of his 
abilities, that he resolved to take him into his ser- 
vice, and directed his father (the Master of the 
Robes) to find out an office which might suit him. 
As no suitable situation happened to be vacant at 
the time, his father pitched on the reversion of the 
Custos Breokmij in the Common Pleas, which was 
readily panted. * 

From the time of this introduction at court, 1542. 
which happened within the first year of his attend- 
ance at Gray's Inn, and in the twenty-second oS 
his age, though Cecil still continued his application 
to the law, his mind appears to have been more in- 
tently fixed on political advancement. A very 
prudent and honourable alliance, which he this 
year contracted by marriage, proved an effectual 
channel to future preferment. Introduced by his 
father-in-law. Sir John Cheke, a man of great re- 
spectability and influence, to the Earl of Hertford, 
maternal uncle to the young Prince Edward, and 
afterwards better known as Duke of Somerset ; he 
was enabled to cultivate a connection which, in a 
few years, elevated bim to the highest offices, t 

About the commencement of the reign of Ed- 1547. 
ward VI., he succeeded to his office of Custos cSI^bk- 

vium. 



* Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 9. 
t Camden's Anna!. Eliz. p. 774. 
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Brevium, which brought him a revenue of two 
hundred and forty pounds a year, equal to more 
than a thousand pounds in the present agOt While 
this acc^on to his fortune placed him in compuv 
ative affluence, and enabled him to prosecute his 
plans more at ease, a new family connectaon, which 
he formed about the same time, opened to him the 
fidrest access to royal patronage. His first wife 
having died in the second year of their marriBge» 
leaving him a son, he now married a dau^ter of 
Sir Anthony Cook, the director of the young king's 
studies, a gentleman who derived from his situa* 
tion an influence confirmed by his talents wad vir- 
tue. ''^ Few men have more directly aooelersted 
their rise by matrimonial alliances than Cecil ; yet 
such were the excellent qualities of this lady, that 
we might consider his attachment to her the result 
rather of personal aSection» than of a view to poli« 
tical >advancement. 
Master of His preferment under the new reign was not 
qlLts? neglected by Somerset, to whose friendship he was 
recommended by various circumstances. While 
his talents and consummate application mdered 
him most useful to any one placed at the head of 
affiurs ; his decided attachment to the R^nna* 
tion gave him at this period a particular claim to 
public trusts. The protector, eager to extend his 

" Lite of William Lord Burghley^ p. 0. 
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pc^ularitf by accelerating those changes in reli« 
gion, which were now so generally desired, com- 
mitted the departments of government to the 
hands of such as were known to be firm advocates 
of the Reformation ; and, on this occasion, he 
created Cecil Master of the Requests, an appoint* 
ment of trust and distinction. ^ 

In the latter part of the same year, the young seCTetary 
statesman attended his patron in the expedition 
against Scotland, and was present at the ^battle of 
Pinkey, where the arms of England proved so de- 
cisively victorious. Here he very nan'owly escaped 
destruction : a friend, observing a cann6n directly 
pointed at him, pushed him out of its line, and, in 
the very act, had his own arm unfortunately shat- 
tered by the ball, t Cecil, with his usual diligence, 
wrote an account of this expedition. On return- 
ing home, he enjoyed various advantages* for pro- 
secuting his views at court, and his talents were 
well calculated to second his opportunities. The 
insight into the characters of those around him, 
which he derived from careful habits of observa- 
tion, enabled him to suit his behaviour to persons 
and circumstances ; and the prudent reserve of his 
conversation, joined to a perfect command of tem- 
per, preserved him from those imprudences which 
so often bar the way to promotion. He applied 

• Life of William Lord fiurghley, p. 10. t Ibiii, 
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himself to gain the entire confidence of Somenet ; 
and having unrestrained access to the young prince» 
both from the friendship of the protector, and the 
situation of his father-in-law, he quickly acquired 
the esteem and attachment of Edward. Somerset 
readily listened to the solicitations of his nephew 
in behalf of their mutual favourite, and, in the fid* 
1W8. lowing year, promoted Cecil to the office of Secre- 
tary of State. * 
Involved in With a rapidity proportioned to his merits and 
somerscu ^ addross, Cecil had now attained one of the 
highest stations in the government j but his oonti* 
nuance on this envied height depended so much 
on the conduct of others, that the most consum- 
mate prudence on his part could not render him 
secure. He, also, was drawn along in the fall of 
his patron, which took place in little more than t 
1549. j^^^^ Somerset appears to have been one of those 
unfortunate men, whose errors proceed rather £rom 
weakness than from vice, and whose good inten- 
tions are perpetually counteracted by a lamentable 
imprudence. Ambitious, rather than qualified to 
govern, he had taken advantage of his pc^mlarity 
to engross, in his own person, the whole powers of 
the council of regency, to which Henrys 1^ bie 
will, had entrusted the government ; and though 
he showed no inclination to abuse his attthority» 

* Lord Burghlcy's Diary. 
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yet hie displayed his ascendancy with an offensive 
ostentation. A profusion and magnificence, which 
might have served to increase his influence, con- 
tributed, by his imprudent management, to ruin 
the popularity which he so fondly courted. While 
he too eageriy grasped at wealth to support his ex- 
pences, the fortune which he suddenly amassed 
made hvi integi*ity suspected ; and, on his pulling 
down several churches to procure more splendid 
materials for erecting his palace, the act was repro- 
bated as sacrilege, and his impiety regarded with 
honron Even the best intended measures often 
became, in his un^ilful hands, the source of new 
cabmities. By his rash and ill-concerted attempts 
to redress the grievances of the common people^ 
he not only provoked the nobility, but led the in- 
flamed minds of the people themselves into ex- 
cesses, which he was afteiivards obliged to repress 
by severe military executions. His popularity at 
length became so much reduced, that the othet- 
members of the council of regency, whom he had 
stript of their just authority, ventured to attempt 
his overthrow ; and, by a well-planned conspiracy, 
succeeded in committing him and his principal ad- 
herents to the Tower. 

The chief actor in this plot against Somerset 
was the Earl of Warwick, son to Dudley, the in- 
ftm^us tool of Henry the Seventh's extortions. 
Warwick inherited all the avarice and faithlessnci^s 
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of his father ; and, being possessed of talepte both 
for peace and war, he procured the patronage of 
Henry the Eighth, who could readily overlook he- 
reditary tai])t, contracted in executing the man;* 
datei^ of tyranny. By the favour of that monarchy 
Dpdiey was successively raised to the rank of no^ 
bility,^ created an admiral, and appointed a memb^ 
of the council of regency. Yet, inflamed with aii 
ambition which no subordinate lionours couhl sa- 
tiate, he looked on the minority of Edward as a 
favourable opportunity for engrossing the chief di- 
rection of the government ; and only delayed hia 
attempts until the increasing unpopularity of So- 
merset, to which he contributed by every art, 
should ensure their accomplishment. Succeeding, 
by the conspiracy which he had planned, to the 
power, though not to the title of the Protector, be 
surrounded the young king with his creatureflf, 
compelled the council to submit to his dictates, 
and proceeded to secure his ascendancy by new 
acquisitions of fortune and rank. The last Earl of 
Northumberland having died without issue, and his 
brother having been attainted, the title was now 
extinct, and the estate vested in the crown. War- 
wick procured a grant of these large possesdoni, 
and made himself be created Duke of Northum- 
berland. 
Rertoied to The vicws of this new ruler did not long prove 
^'^^ adverse to Cecil ; for, after having been detained 
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in the Tower about three months, he was dis- < 
charged, and again found himself on the road to 
fortune. Northumberland, though awed by the 
previous popularity of Somerset, entertained Uttle 
apprehension of his talents, and justly calculated 
that his partizans might be weaned by new pro- 
spects from their attachment to so feeble a leader. 
In Cecil he perceived the double advantage of influ- 
ence over the young king, and of an uninterrupted 
application to business, while others wasted their 
time in cabals and intrigues. Aware, also, that 
with Cecil ambition was a predominant principle, 
while his prudence was such as to divert him from 
all dangerous schemes j Northumberland might ex- 
pect that this statesman would be faithful to those 
immediately possessed of power, and would prefer 
the prospect of present aggrandisement to the for- 
lorn generosity of adhering to the ruined fortunes 
of Somerset. But whatever were the views of 
Northumberland, Cecil was, by his means, again 
appointed Secretary of State ; and, receiving the 1551. 
honour of knighthood, was admitted into the privy 
council. * 

This sudden release and subsequent elevation, by 
the enemy of his old patron, have exposed the mo- 
tives of Cecil to suspicion. It has been alleged, 
that he had a secret understanding with Northum- 

* King Edward's Journal. Stow's Annals. 
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berland even before the fall of Somerset, and that 
his new preferment was the reward of his treachery. 
But while no grounds are produced for these accu- 
sations, the events which they are adduced to ex- 
plain seem otherwise sufficiently accounted for. 
In joining Noithumberland, Cecil abandoned none 
of his principles ; for the same measures, both ia 
regard to religion and politics, were now pursued^ 
as under the Protector : and if his conduct, in unit- 
ing with the decided enemy of his patron, be 
thought little consistent with honour or generosity^ 
he only acted a part which Somerset himself speedi- 
ly imitated. Northumberland, having completed 
the degradation of his rival, by extorting from him 
a public confession that he had been guilty of rash- 
ness, folly, and indiscretion, accounted him now so 
little formidable, that he ventured to affect the 
praise of generosity, by restoring him, not only to 
liberty, but to his seat in the council. Somerset, 
as mean in adversity as ostentatious in his better 
fortune, gladly accepted the boon ; and, after all 
the indignities which he had undergone, consented 
to give his daughter. Lady Jane Seymour, in mar- 
riage to Lord Dudley, the son of his adversary. 

But the ambition of Northumberland, and the 
indiscretion of Somerset, soon converted their ex- 
ternal i^pearances of amity into more iatal dissea- 
sions. Although the late protector, by his impru- 
dence and want of spirit, had become much degra- 
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ded in the public estimation^ yet, in the day (^ his 
humiliation, the envy once felt towards him 3ub- 
sided into a better feeling; while the pride and 
ambition of his rival failed not to excite consider- 
able odium. His reviving popularity awakened the 
jealousy of Northumberland^ an^ his indiscretion, 
ere long, afforded a pretext for his destruction. 
While the nK)rtification& which he had experienced 
wuld not fail to rankle in his bosom, his crafty an- 
tagonist endeavoured to goad him on to some rash 
and criminal enterprise. The creatures of North- 
umberland, who gained his confidence to mreci* 
pitat« bis ruin, first inflamed his resentmeutTaiid 
then caught hi& hasty expressions of revenge } they 
su^'^sted to him plans for insurrection, for assas* 
sinating Northumberland, and then disclosed them 
as accusations against him« When a sufficient 
i^ui]^bor of sijich charges had been accumulatedi 
Somerset was suddenly arrested v tried before a jury 
of po^s, among whon^ were Northumberland and 
^me of his |(rincipal enemies ; found guilty of a 
Qapital crime, and led, along with seve;ral of his 
friends, to the scaffi>ld. 

The part which Cecil aotedji during the$e reuewed Condugj» 
calftmities of his early patrpi^ seems, mor^ reconcil- 
^y^ to prudence than to gratitudeu It i$; said^ that 
when Somerset, some time before; his arrest, sent for 
him, and communicated to him his apprehensions, 
the secretary, instead of suggesting any means to 
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avoid his impending danger, coldly replied, ^^ That 
if he was innocent, he might trust to that ; and if 
he was otherwise, he could only pity him.** * Pity^ 
indeed, if he really felt it, was all that he bestowed ; 
for it does not appear that he interposed, either 
publicly or privately, to avert the destruction of his 
former patron. And when we consider the cha- 
racter of Somerset, we must allow that such an in- 
terposition would have been as imprudent as it was 
likely to be unavailing. The weakness and irre- 
solution of this nobleman were such, that no de- 
pendence could be placed on his executing aniy 
scheme proposed for his safety ; and as he was sur- 
rounded by spies who insinuated themselves into 
his confidence, any beneficial intelligence commu- 
nicated to him, could scarcely have failed to reach 
his inveterate adversary. In these circumstances,. 
Cecily by attempting the preservation of Somerset^ 
would have incurred an imminent b^^ of shar- 
ing in his destruction. Without benefiting his pa- 
tron, he would probably have lost his fortune, his 
liberty, or his life ; leaving behind him only the 
praise of unsuccessful generosity. 
Diii0Bnce in But whether we respect hi& prudence, or censure 
his ingratitude on this occasion, we cannot but ap- 
plaud his conduct as a minister. While the court 
of England teemed with cabals, which occupied the 
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incessant attention of the other public men, the se- 
cretary was diligently employed in executing his 
o£Bicial duties, and in devising schemes for the dis- 
chaise of the public debt, or the improvement of 
commerce. There still remains a complete state- 
ment of the king's debts in the month of February 
1551, printed from a manuscript drawn up by Ce- 
cil, and which must have comprehended the whole 
of the public responsibility at that period, since nei- 
ther the debts nor the revenues of the king were 
as yet separated fi-om those of the nation. * 

An important change, effected about this time in Effects a. 
the commerce of London, is also attributed to his the'o* " 
counsels. The c^arrying trade of the north of Eu- '"* 
rope, and of England in particular, had hitherto 
been engrossed, almost exclusively, by the mer- 
chants of the Hanse Towns. As the foreign in- 
tercourse, conducted through this channel, was 
found particularly productive to the revenue, it be- 
came an object with our monarchs to promote it to 
the utmost ; and with this view, Henry the Third 
induced a company of these merchants to settle in 
England, by the lure of a patent containing various 
privileges, exempting them from the heavy duties 
paid by other aliens, and placing them nearly on a 
footing with natives. This corporation was called, 
from their place of residence, the Merchants of the 




• See this paper in Strype's Memorials of Edward VI. Book ii. 
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Steel-yard, and eifectually excluded ail rivals from 
a competition— other foreigners by their exclusive 
privileges, and the English by their superior capi- 
tal and skill. They continued, accordingly, from 
the time of their settlement, to engross nearly the 
v^hole continental trade of England. Their com- 
merce was advantageous to the natives, as it opened 
a market to their produce, and induced them to 
devote their labour and capital to agriculture and 
manufactures ; but it was attended, in the eye of 
the public, with various disadvantages. The gains 
of each individual, who partook of this monopoly, 
were apparently greater than those of the nativw 
engaged in agriculture, manufactures, or intermd 
commerce ; and the collective wealth of these fo- 
reign merchants was doubly conspicuous fixnn their 
residence in one spot. The jealousy of the Eng- 
lish was strongly excited. They complainad thafc 
the natives had but toil for their portion, while 
strangers ran away with all the profit. Besides 
these imaginary evils, this mode of carrying on 
trade was attended with some real disadvantages. 
As it was chiefly conducted by foreign veasela and 
foreign seamen, it afforded little accession to the 
maritime strength of the country ; a circumstenoe 
which, on the breaking out of a war, was felt «a 9k 
serious evil. Moreover, these merchantSp on reiJf* 
izing a fortune, were apt to depart, and transfer to 
their own country that capital which, in the hands 
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of xxaAixeMf would h«ye impraved the soil, and acce- 
le»ted the industry of thi3 realm. The native 
merchants had often remonstrated against the pri- 
vileges of these foreigners j but Cecil seems to have 
heen the first minister who effectually attended to 
their complaints. In consequence of* his represen-* 
tations to the Council, the merchants of the SteeU 
yard were deprived of their charter, and subjected 
to the same impositions as other aliens. * 

From this measure, as it was speedily followed 
by a large increase of the shipping and foreign 
commerce of England, Cecil has derived much re^ 
putation ; yet, it is but too indicative of tlie unac- 
q^uaintance of the age with the principles of trade. 
To abrogate the monopoly was a measure of evi- 
dent propriety, in as much as, like all monopolies, 
it tended to limit the extent of commercial deal* 
ings, obliging our countrymen to sell their commo* 
dities somewhat lower, and to pay for foreign 
articles somewhat higher than they would have 
done, had the competition been open. But, in 
what way ought this irregularity to have been 
remedied? Not merely by cancelling the privi- 
leges of the Steel-yai'd merchants, and subject* 
ing them to the same extra duties as other aliens, 
but l^ putting all merdiants, whether natives 
or foreign, on a footing of equality. Such a mea* 
sure would, it may be alleged, have retarded the 
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rise of the native merchants, inferior as they theii 
were to foreigners in capital and experience : but 
in this, as in all other cases, the course which 
industry and capital would of themselves have tak-' 
en, would have been the most advantageous to 
all parties. Our merchants, confining themselves 
. for a season to the inland trade, it would have ex- 
panded more promptly, when our foreign trade 
absorbed little of our pecuniary means ; and the 
latter also would have fallen eventually into their 
hands, in consequence not of acts of exclusion, but 
of the various advantages possessed by natives over 
foreigners. 

But had Cecil, or any other statesman in that 

age, attempted to admit foreigners on the footing 

of natives, he would have been represented by 

public clamour as aggravating the evil which he 

^^«>po^f^' professed to remedy. The disadvantaires under 

terations in *'• ^ •' ^ ° 

the staple, which Cecil laboured are apparent in the fate of 
another project, which he entertained for the bene* 
fit of commerce. As the means of conveying mer- 
cantile intelligence were in former times extremely 
defective, and the regulations for levying the reve- 
nue were very imperfect, it was usual to fix by law 
a staple, or regular market, for the chief commodi- 
ties of a country, and oblige all its inhabitants to con- 
vey them thither for sale. Foreign merchants might 
thus reckon on a regular market, and government had 
the best opportunity of levying its imposts both on 
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lexports and imports. The staple of our wool, and 
other chief articles of exportation, was fixed by an 
early act of Parliament in certain towns of Eng? 
Imdt but was afterwards, in the reign of Edward 
the Third, wholly removed to Calais, which at that 
period came into our possession. * It was thence 
|;ra»sferred to the flourishing but distant port of 
Antwerp, where it still remained in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth. Cecil, perceiving the infinite 
disadvantages to which the exportation of England 
yiras subjected by this regulation, proposed to abo- 
^sh the staple at Antwerp, and, as a far more de- 
sirable substitute, to open two free ports in Eng- 
land, one at Southampton, and another at Hull. 
A papei: is still extant, containing the whole of 

r 

this scheme clearly digested, exhibiting the argu- 
ments in its favour, and refuting the objections by 
>vhich it might be opposed. But his colleagues in 
office were too little advanced in commercial know- 
ledge, and too much engrossed with state intrigues, 
to perceive the advantages or concur in the execu- 
tion of this project. 

Cecil, in the meantime, did not neglect to cuiti- Favour wOl 
yate the attachment of the young king. That 
prince, whose diligence, knowledge, and discretion, 
far exceeded his years, seems to have been particu- 
larly delighted with a man so eminently distin* 
guished for these qualities. The secretary was ad- 

• 27 £dward III. cap. vii. ^ 
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mitted into his inmost confidence, and wu mp^ 
posed to have liad no small share in the produce 
tions ostensibly attributed to Edward. It is said, 
that the Princess Mary^ on receiving a letter fVom 
her brother^ exiiorting her to abjure the emyrs 
of Popery, could not help exclaiming as she read 
it) ** Ah ! Mr Cecil's pen has taken great pains 
here/' Yet he never employed his ascendancy 
over the young prince to procure extravagant 
grants, after the example which had been set by 
Somerset, Northumberland, and the other courtiwnu 
Aware that a fortune, accumulated by such meanii 
always exposed the possessor to envy, and might 
probably, in these unsettled times, be the came 
of his destruction, he preferred the slower, but 
more secure method of acquiring wealth by the 
economical management of his regular salaries* 
By his appointment as Chancellor of the Order of 
the Garter, his income now received an addition of 
1558. a hundred marks a-year ; and it appears that after 
his father's decease, he also held the post (tf Mas* 
ter of the Robes. * 
Ccmduet ft. Soon after this accession of honour and cmolu- 
Noniium. ment, he found himself exposed, by his ofltoial 
brand's dc. ^(^^^^^^^ ^^ dmugeTs which all his prudence seemed 

insufficient to avert% The young king, who, by 
the extraordmary virtues and accomplishments of 



* Sec a letter to him from Sir Edward Dymocke^ in Lodge's l)< 
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his early youthf had taught the nation to look fois 
vfBxd with fond expeotatioti to bis more matute 
years, began to exhibit indubitable symptoms of 
a rapid decline. Amidst the alarm which this un- 
expected calamity diffused, the ambitious Northum- 
berland began to meditate more daring plans for 
the confirmation of his power, and even undertook 
to fix the succession to the crown in his own fami- 
ly* Four females stood next in the order of inhe- 
ritance : Mary and Elizabeth^ daughters of Henry 
the Eighth ; Mary, Queen of Scots, grand- daugh- 
ter of Henry's eldest sister ; and the Duchess of 
Suffolk, daughter of his second sister. The title 
of the last, although evidently, posterior to the 
others, Northumberland resolved to enforce as 
preferable to the whole* He represented to Ed- 
ward, that his two half-sisters, Mary and Eliza^ 
beth, having been declared illegitimate by act of 
Parliament, were for ever debarred from the suc- 
cession ; that the Queen of Scots having been 
passed over in his father's will, was also to be con- 
sidered as excluded ; and that, even had this objec- 
tion not existed, she ought to be prevented from 
reducing England as well as Scotland to a province 
of France^ an event which, unless prevented by 
her exclusion, her marriage ivith the dauphin ren- 
dered inevitable* Availing himself of the king's 
attachment to the Protestant religion, he depicted 
the dangers to which it would be exposed^ if such 
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bigotted Catholics as either of the Marys ascended 
the throne ; and as this objection did not apply to 
Edward's favourite sister Elizabeth, who had been 
educated in the principles of the Reformation, 
he urged, that it was impossible to devise any pre- 
text for excluding one sister, without excluding 
both. The prince, enfeebled by disease, and sur- 
rounded by the <;reatures of Northumberland, was 
at length overcome by his arguments and importu- 
nities, and consented to fix the succession in the 
Di^chess of Suffolk, who was willing to wave her 
title in favour of her daughter, the Lady Jane 
Grey. To complete this artful scheme, Northum- 
berland now procured the Lady Jane in marriage 
to his fourth son, Lord Guilford Dudley, and en- 
joyed the prospect of continuing to manage the af- 
fairs of the kingdom at his pleasure, and of trans- 
mitting the succession to his posterity. 

For this alteration in the succession to the 
throne, Northumberland obtained from the prince 
a patent, and required that it should be signed by 
all the members of the privy council ; a concession 
which the dread of his vengeance extorted even 
from those most averse to the transaction. Cecil, 
i^mong the r^st, affixed his name to the patent, but 
whether from inclinatipn or compulsion has been 
disputed. While he is charged by some with hav- 
ing been very active in the enterprises of the duke, 
and with having assisted in drawing up the instru* 
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ment for altering the succession, * he himself, in a 
memorial which he afterwards drew up in his justi- 
fication, asserts, that both threats ^nd promises 
were employed in vain to extort his concurrence in 
the attempt ; that he refused to subscribe the 
patent as a privy counsellor ; and that he was 
at length only prevailed on, by the king's earnest 
entreaty, to write his name as witness to the roy^ 
signature. The character of Cecil leaves us, in* 
deed, po room to suspect that he entered into the 
views of Northumberland farther than his own 
immediate safety required. He might have been 
su£Bciently willing, had a fair opportunity offered, 
to set aside Mary the next heiress, from whose bir 
goted attachment to popery he had nothing to 
hope, and every thing to apprehend. But the 
reasons which might have led him to oppose Mary 
would have induced him to support Elizabedi^ and 
he knew that the objections against the title of 
Lady Jane were too weighty to be removed by the 
patent of a minor on his death-bed. Although 
Parliament, with whom the ultimate right of con- 
firming or altering the order of succession was ac- 
knowledged to reside, had enabled Henry the 
Eighth to dispose of the crown by will, yet, as 
it had not empowered Edward to alte;f;^Hthis djsposi- 
.tion, his patent could not confer a legal title ti]l 

* Hayward, Vol. II. p. 337.^ 
VOL. I. M 
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ratified by a new act of the legislature. But 
amidst the general indignation excited by the am- 
bition and rapacity of Northumberland, was such a 
sanction likely to be obtained ? or, if obtained, to 
ensure a general acquiescence ? Influenced by such 
considerations, Cecil seems to have withdrawn him- 
self, as far as personal safety would allow, from an 
«iterprise originating in extiavagant ambition, and 
likely to terminate in the ruin of its abettors. It 
is said, that when he found the project in agitation, 
he made such a disposition of his effects as might 
give them the best chance of security, in the, 
event of his being imprisoned, or obliged to quit 
ihe kingdom. * 
ft^^ On the death of Edward, Cecil found himself, 
along with the rest of the privy council, in the 
power of Northumberland ; but perceiving that 
total failure was soon to overtake the ill^al mea- 
sures of that infatuated nobleman, he resolutely 
refused to draw up the proclamation declaring the 
title of Lady Jane, or to write in its vindication ; 
and the duke was not then in a situation to punish 
his disobedience. Soon af);erwards he found means, 
along with the other privy-counsellors, to escape 
and join Mary, who had already been proclaimed 
queen, and who was pleased to receive him very 
graciously. As he knew that, among her partisans^ 

« Burnet's Hist, of Refoma. Vol. II. p. 283. 
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he had many enemies, and that they bad already 
made some unsuccessful attempts to prejudice her 
against him, he took advantage of her present fa- 
vourable disposition, to obtain a general pardon for 
whatever might have been culpable in his past con-^ 
duct ; and with this indemnity he determined for 
the present to retire from public affairs. Mary, 
acquainted with his sagacity and great talents for 
business, was desirous to retain him in her service, 
and tendered to him the appointment which he had 
hitherto held ; but as the change of his religion 
was an indispensable condition, he could not be 
prevailed on to accept these offers. * He was at- 
tached firmly and conscientiously to the reformed 
church i but had his religious principles been less 
sincere, prudence might have withheld him from 
embarking in the new government. The bigotry 
of Mary, and the violence of her prime minister. 
Bishop Gardiner, made it easy to foresee that the 
restoration of the Catholic i*eligion would be at- 
tempted by fire and sword ; and in the conflict be- 
tween the zeal of the court, and the resistance 
of the great majority of the nation, it was unpos- 
sible not to anticipate sanguinary executions and 
dangerous convulsions. Cecil appears to have 
adopted the resolution of keeping aloof from the 
cabals of either party, and of cultivating the pri- 

• Life of William Lord Burgliley, p. 11. 
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vate friendship of some of the new ministers, with- 
out giving any sanction to their public measures. 
By this means he both provided for his own safety, 
and was enabled to give occasional support to the 
cause which he favoured, without exciting the jea- 
lousy and resentment of the government. 
wTci^- The court soon became divided into two factions, 
of which the one urged the extirpation of heretics 
by fire and sword, while the other, confiding in the 
ultimate success of what they deemed the true reli- 
gion, were of opinion that these violent methods 
would only harden the minds of men against it. 
Of these parties, the former was ruled by Bishop 
Gardiner, a man very indifiPerent about religion, 
but naturally of a severe and violent temper, and 
exasperated, by some injuries, against the Protest- 
ants; while the moderate party was headed by 
Cardinal Pole, a man extremely devoted to his re« 
ligious tenets, but too politic, if not too humane, 
to attempt their propagation by violence. Expect- 
ing the safety of the Protestants chiefly from the 
ascendancy of the Cardinal's counsels, Cecil at- 
tached himself warmly to his interests. He had 
procured himself to be nominated one of the ho- 
norary mission which had been sent by the court 
to invite over this prelate, who resided in Italy 
at the time of Mary's accession ; and he appears 
to have exerted himself successfully in acquiring 
his confidence, since we find him, in the following 
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year, attending Pole on an embassy to the con- 
tinent. 

It soon, however, became necessary for Cecil to Defence of 
take a more open part in defence of the Protest- ants. 

. • • 1554. 

ants. The Parliament having been induced, by 
the intrigues of Gardiner, and the bribes which he 
scattered among the members, to revive ^he old 
sanguinary laws against heretics, the court pro- 
ceeded to carry them into execution with the most 
unrelenting cruelty. Bishops, venerable for age 
and virtue, were burnt m their own dioceses, and 
women are said to have been thrown, in the ago- 
nies of childbirth, into the midst of the flames. • " 
Nothing could exceed the horror of the cruelties 
perpetrated, or the frivolity of the accusations on 
which the sufferers were condemned. Arrested 
on mere suspicion, and without having made any 
open profession of their creed, they were allowed 
only the alternative of signing a list of religious 
articles presented to them, or of being committed 
to the flames. All the established forms of law 
were now abandoned, and the prosecution of here- 
tics entrusted by the crown to a stt of commis^ 
sioners, whose unlimited powers to try and con- 
demn any one on whom their suspicions might 
happen to alight, took away the protection of in- 
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nocence, and rendered the subjects the sport of 
caprice or malignity. 

A general horror and indignation were the tiatu- 
nd consequences of these cruelties ; and in the 
new Parliament, which was summoned to meet in 
1655 f the court was made to feel the preponderan- 
cy of the Protestant interest, and the futility of 
its sanguinary proceedings. Notwithstanding the 
manifest danger of opposition, several measures 
proposed by government were vehemently resisted 
by the Commons, and some wholly rejected. They 
were with difficulty prevailed on to pass an act 
enabling the queen to restore to the church merely 
thos^ tenths, first fruits, and impropriations which 
remained in the hands of the crown ; and could 
be induced to grant a portion only of the supplies 
demanded, though by no means exorbitant. They 
threw out two bills relatiye to religion ;— one for 
incapacitating such as were remiss in the prosecu* 
tion of heretics from being justices of the peace, 
^nd another for confiscating the estates of those 
who had quitted the kingdom on the score of reli* 
gion,* 

In this opposition to the measures of the court, 
Cecil, who had been chosen, without solicitation, 
one of the members for lincolnshire, bore a dis* 
tinguished part ; and the rejection of the bill for 

* Bttrnet, Vd. IL p. 3^ 
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confiscating the estates of the exiles is, in particular, 
attributed to the force of his eloquence. This 
manly conduct exposed him to considerable danger^ 
and he was once called before the privy council} 
but while the others involved in the same accusa* 
tion with him were sent to the Tower, h^ succeed, 
ed in obtaining a hearing before he should be com. 
mitted, and made such a satisfactory defence aa 
procured his immediate acquittal** The discre-. 
tion of his conduct had indeed softened the nuL- 
cour of his religious opponents, and procured hin^ 
many friends among the CathoVqi> though . con's 
yinced of his decided attachment to the Protestant 
cause. The light in which his opposition in this. 
Parliament appeared to himself, we learn from the 
diary which he has left behind him : — " On thq 
21st of October," say's he, '* the Parliament met 
at Westminster, and I discharged my duty, as a 
member, with some danger ; for although I had 
been elected against my inclination, yet I uttered 
my sentiments freely. I incurred much displea- 
sure by this conduct ; but it was better to obey 
God than men." Having, in the next Parliament, 
been again chosen to represent the county of Lin- 
coin, he maintained the cause of the persecuted 
Protestants with the same discreet but undeviating 
resolution. 

* Life of William Lord Burgble^^ p. 13. 
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con-Mprnds While Cecil, by the reserve and moderation of 

with tlie ^ ^ J 

Eii"^hrth ^^^ conduct, escaped the suspicion of the court, he 
was privately turning his views towards those 
changes in the government, which, he foresaw, 
would soon take place. It was every day more ap- 
parent, that the Princess Elizabeth would ascend 
the throne, and that her elevation would not be 
long deferred. No prospect now remained that 
Mary would leave offspring behind her, and the 
distempers of her mind and body seemed rapidly 
to subdue her constitution. While a dropsy, which 
she had at first mistaken for pregnancy, and ag- 
gravated by improper treatment, daily impaired her 
strength^ the bad success of all her schemes for the 
restoration of popery, the general hatred excited 
by her cruelties, the loss of Calais, which was at- 
tributed to her negligence, the cold return which 
Philip made to her ardent attachment, and the re- 
solution which he had formed of settling in Spain 
and abandoning her for ever, all preyed on her 
mind, and hastened her decay. Yet though, in 
this state of things, Cecil had every inducement to 
cultivate the favour of Elizabeth, it was only by in- 
curring the most imminent danger that, surround- 
ed as she was by the spies of Mary, any communi- 
cation could be held with her. By uniting, how- 
ever, dexterity and circumspection with a cool in- 
trepidity, he found means to open and maintain a 
private correspondence ; and often conveyed to her 
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such intelligence as enabled her to avoid the snares 
of her suspicious and vindictive sister. 

The interval of leisure, which he at present en- secretary of 
joyed, he seems to have dih'gently spent in digest- 1558.' 
ing plans for that order of things which he antici- 
pated in the new reign ; and so well had he matu- 
red his idieas, that he was enabled to present Eliza- 
beth, on the very dei^j of her accession, with a me- 
morial, pointing out those affairs which required 
ini^tant dii^atch. Mindful of the favours which 
she had received in her adversity, and gratified to 
find a counsellor already prepared to give activity 
to her government, Elizabeth hastened to reward 
md secure his services. He was the first person 
sworn of her privy council, and was at the same 
time created Secretary of State* * 

t'rom this time forward, Cecil may be consider- And Prime 
ed as the first minister of Elizabeth, and the prin- ' 
eipal adviser of her measures. As he knew that on 
her life depended both his prospects and his safety, 
since Mary Queen of Scots, the next heir, was a 
Catholic, entirely directed by her bigoted relatives 
of the house of Guise ; his attachment was sincere, 
and his exertions zealous. Elizabeth, possessed of 
penetration to perceive, and judgment to appreciate, 
his talents, rested with peculiar confidence on his 
fidelity and tried abilities. Her passions, her pre* 

* Life of William Lord Burghley, p. X3, 
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judices, her caprice, made her frequentlyact in op- 
position to his sentiments, but none of her minis- 
ters or favourites was so generally consulted ; and 
his cool, deliberate, weighty reasonings, often ob- 
tained, from her better judgment, concessions to 
which her inclinations were extremely averse. . As 
it would be tedious to follow the labours of Cecil 
in an administration of forty years, we must now 
relinquish the narrative form, and attempt an out- 
line of his policy, under a few general heads, tak- 
ing as our text the grand questions which engaged 
the solicitude of the queen i^nd her minister* in 
that age of dissension and danger. This will lead 
us to examine his policy in regard to religion ; his 
civil policy, or administration of home a&irs ; his 
foreign policy,-— towards the Low Countries, Spain, 
France, Scotland, and Mary Queen of Scots. 
tive'tore-' The mcasurcs relative to religion were those 
^*^ which most incessantly harassed him during his 
administration, and which required the greatest 
caution and management, because his sentiments 
corresponded iU with the inclinations of his sove- 
reign. At the commencement of the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, the more gross absurdities of 
the Romish church, which his father had forcibly 
retained, were abolished ; and a more rational wor- 
ship, both in substance and form, established by 
law. Yet although many further changes were. 
made in the course of this reign* by Archbishop 
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Cranmer and the other heads of th6 church, the 
Reformation was still considered incomplete. King 
Edward, in his diary, laments that he was prevent- 
ed, by the opposition of the prejudiced, from re- 
storing the primitive discipline according to his 
lieart's desire ; and in the preface to one of the ser- 
vice-books, published by authority, the framers ob- 
served, ^^ that they had gone as far as they could 
in reforming the church, considering the times 
they lived in, and hoped that they who came after 
them would, as they might, do more.'' *. The la- 
mented death of Edward put a period, for the 
time, to the hopes of further improvement. Mary 
was no sooner seated on the throne, than she re- 
stored the faith and forms^ of the Catholic church, 
acknowledged the supremacy of the pope, recon- 
ciled her dominions to the see of Rome, and began, 
by the most 6ruel exertions of her authority, tore- 
plunge the people into that superstition and igno- 
rance from which they had just emerged. It was 
to the accession of Elizabeth, who was known to 
be attached to the reformed religion, that the Pro- 
testants now looked forward as the period of their 
deliverance and triumph ; and Cecil, aware that no 
object could be more important than to quiet the 
minds of men in this concern, had urged it upon 
that princess as the first of her cares. 

* Neal s Hist of the Puritans^ Vol. I. p. 73. edit. 1793. 
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But the views of the queen and her minister, 
with regard to the extent of the projected Refor- 
mation, were far from coinciding. Cecil had 
learnt, from recent events both in his own and in 
foreign countries, how many dangers and convuK 
sions niight be avoided in religious changes^ if go- 
vernment wisely took the lead. He had also ob- 
served the channel towards which the current of 
public opinion was strongly directed. The great 
majority of the nation had seconded Edward and 
his council in their successive measures in favour 
of the reformed worship, and looked forward to 
further changes, when the successor of that prince 
unfortunately attempted to tear up his work from 
the foucf^fation. But the extravagant cruelties of 
Mary, although they intimidated many into an ap- 
parent submission, aggravated the general detesta- 
tiou of the Popish religion. The people, exasper- 
ated to behold their countrymen groaning undei: 
the torture, or expiring in the flames, now looked 
with horror, not only on the tenets, but on the 
rites, the ceremonies, the appendages, of a sanguin- 
ary church. Many Englishmen who had sought 
refuge in exile, having observed the tranquil and 
flourishing condition of states which had entirely 
renounced both the tenets and rites of the Romish 
church, hastened^ on the accession of Elizabeth, to 
apprise their countrymen of those happy effects, and 
incite them to sin^ilar^changcs. To this state of 
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public sentiment CeqU might jbe desirous to accom- 
modate the ecclesiastical €sta1;)lishment of England. 
The favourite^ J^nd .confidential adviser of Edward, 
he seems to have deeply imbibed the reforming spi- 
rit of that reign ^ and we find hidfi acting as one of 
the commissioners who prepared a purer code of 
canon laws, which the death of the young monarch 
prevented from receiving the royal sanction. 

But for a thorough reformation the n^ind of 
Elizabeth was by no means prepared. The super- 
stitious tenets which her father thought proper to 
retain had partly insinuated themselves iqto her 
belief^ while her imagination had become s;till more 
impressed with the mysterious ceremonies ^d splen- 
did array of the Catholic worship. She w^s there- 
fore inclined to draw back from the more advan- 
ced measures of her brother's reign, and would 
have been content with a very few changes in doc- 
trine and form. Yet Cecil had very powerful ar- 
guments to induce her concurrence with hi3 plans. 
He could represent that the voice of the nation 
was loudly in favour of the Reformation : that the 
ill success of her sifter, and the odium which she 
had incurred, proved the danger of attempting to 
maintain the worship of Rome : that the Protest- 
ants, both at home and abroad, looked up to her 
as their only hope, and would prove the firmest 
supporters of her government : that the Catholics, 
on the other hand, acknowledged Mary Queen of 
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Scots as the legitimate heiress of the throne, and 
were ready to make the most dangerous attempts 
in support of her title : that the more completely 
the minds of her subjects became alienated from 
the doctrines and rites of the Roman church, the 
more decidedly they would be united against the 
claims of her rival : and that it was impossible to 
be reconciled to Rome without giving up that su- 
premacy in religious matters which her father had 
accounted among his proudest titles. * 



* When we look into the arguments which Camden and Burnet 
have, on this occasion, put into the mouth of Cecil, we shall per« 
ceive that these historians have framed his discourse rather from 
his known principles and the circumstances of the time^ than fltnn 
any real documents. Yet it must he acknowledged, that the dis- 
courses which they attribute to him possess a yerisimiUtude that 
does not pass the licence usually permitted to historians^ But Mr 
Hume, although he expressly refers to these writers as his authori- 
ties, not only new-models and varies their account, but even makes 
Cecil speak like a fellow-sceptic of the eighteenth century. Ac- 
cording to him, the minister assures his sovereign that she may 
safely venture on any reformation she chooses, for *^ the nation had 
of late been so much accustomed to these revolutions, that men had 
lost all idea of truth and fidsehood on such subjects." This repre- 
sentation, of which no trace is to beibund in Camden orBomet, is 
the more olgectionable, that it is inconsistent, not only with veriii« 
militude, but with fact. That Cecil, so distinguished as a zealooa 
Protestant, should have spoken thus lightly of religious tenets, is 
as incredible as that Elizabeth, who, on several occasionB^ was ready 
to sacrifice her interesto to her bigotry, should listen to sudii a dis- 
course : and still more absurd is it to suppose that a minister so sa- 
gacious, and a princess so penetrating, should have so egregionsly 
mistaken the state of men's minds, as to believe them w^Uy indi& 
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By such consideraidons Cecil obtained the con- 
sent of Elizabeth to the restoration of the Protest- 
ant worship ; but the plan which he first laid be- 
fore the privy*council« and afterwards before par-* 
liament, for the new establishment, did not, in its 
provisions, go beyond that which had been adopt- 
ed at the commencement of Edward the Sixth's 
reic^n. ^ Yet even to the moderate retrenchments 
thus made in the Catholic worship, the queen was 
with difficulty reconciled ; and she went so far as 
to declare that she would not have passed the act 
for these changes, had it not contained one saving 
clause which entitled her ^* to ordain and publish 
such further ceremonies and rules as may be for 
the advancement of God's glory, and edifying his 
church, and the reverence of Christ's holy mys- 
teries and sacraments." f 

But although Cecil exerted himself strenuously 
to procure reformation in the church, his cool and 
temperate mind was little moved by religious ani- 
mosities, and was willing to tolerate the Catholics, 
provided they engaged in no dangerous attempts 
against the state. The maxims on which Eliza- 



ferent to those very changes to which so many had signalised their 
attachment at the stake^^and all Ae hishops affinned their aversion 
by a resignation of their benefices. The ftsrment of religious opi- 
nions was perhaps never greater than at that very period. 

* Bacon's Works^ VoL IV. p. S74« edit 1740. 

t Neal's Hist, of the Puritanr, Vol. 1. p. 130. 
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beth and her ministers professed to found their 
conduct in matters of religion were, first, *^ That 
consciences are not to be forced, but to be won 
and reduced by the force of truth, by the aid of 
time, and the use of all good means of instruction 
and, persuasion ;'' and, secondly, ^* That causes of 
conscience, when they exceed their bounds, and 
prove to be matter of faction, lose their nature ; 
and that sovereign princes ought distinctly to pun- 
ish the practice or contempt, though coloured with 
the pretences of conscience and religion.** * The 
first of these maxims corresponded entirely with 
the moderation of Cecil ; and the second, although 
capable of very different interpretations, according 
to the mildness or violence of the expounders, was, 
in his hands, a sufficiently safe principle. While 
the Catholics, enraged at the sagacity with which 
he detected, and the vigour with which he coun- 
teracted, all their enterprises, charged him loudly 
with cruelty towards them, they stilt were unable 
to produce any instance in which his severity ex- 
ceeded what the immediate security of government 
appeared to demand, t 



* Bacon's Works^ Vol. IV. p. 360. Also KooUys's Letter td 
Cretoy in Burnet's History of the Reformation. 

t BacoB^ Vol. IV. p. 361, 362. In a letter^ in which he replies 
to some applications to mitigate his rigours against the papistic 
Burleigh affirms that these rigours were exaggerated, that they 
amounted only to veiy gentle penalties, and were employed solely 
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The queen still ^ve strong md^catloiis of an at- 
tachment to the forms of the old religion. AU 
though prevailed on to commiand the more obnoxi- 
ous monuments of idolatry to be removed from the 
churches, yet the service in- her own cha^pel wHs 
still attended with such cereinonies and splendour, 
that foreigners could distinguish it from the Ro- 
man, only by its being : performed in English. 
Here the choristers appeared in their surpIiceSf 
and jthe priests in their cqies: the altar, in the 
midst of which stood a massy crucifijt of silver, .was 
furnished with rich plate, and two gilt candle^ttd^s 
with lighted candles : the service, on solemn; festi- 
tals, was sung, not only with the sound of organs, 
but of cornets, sackbuts, and other musical instru- 
ments : and, that nothing might be wanting to ks 
ancient solemnity, the ceremonies observed by th^ 
knights of the Garter in their adoration towards 
the altar, which had been abolished by . King £d- 



against the known and active enemies of goyernment. " In very 
truths" says he^ ^' whereof I know not to die contrary^ there is no 
Cffdidii^ persecated to the danger of \j£d here, hut si;eh. as profess 
themselves^ by , obedience to the ]^pe^ to be no subjects to the 
l^ueen. And although their outward pretence be^ to be sent from 
th^ seminaries to convert people id their religion^ yet^ without re- 
conciling of theni from dieir pbe^ence to the qofen, they never 
give them absolution. Such in our realm as refuse to come to our 
churdies, and yet do not discover their obedience to the queen^ be 
taxed with fines^ according to the law, without danger oi their lives. 
Birch's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 94. 

VOL, I. N 
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ihLvdf and reWved by Queen Mary, were now re- 
ttiined»* As Elizabeth advanced in years, these 
propensities seem gradually to have increased ; ibr^ 
though she was obliged to guard against the Ca* 
tholics as her inveterate enemies, though she had 
been excommunicated by the pope, and lived ia 
peipetttal danger from the plots, insurrections, and 
invasions of his partisans, yet Cecil found consi* 
derable difficulty in dissuading her from bringing 
the state g£ the church nearer the old religion. 
It was only by a firm and spirited interpositka 
that he could prevent her from absolutely prohibit- 
ing the marriage of the clergy ; and she is said to 
hatve often repented that she had gone so far in hec 
concessions, t When the dean of St Paul's, in « 
sermon preached before her, had ^ken with sobm 
disapprobatiim of the sign of the cross, she ca&ed 
aloud to him fixMn her closet, to desist from that 
ungodly digression, and return to his text^ On 
another occasion, when one of her chaplains had 
preached a sermon in defence of the real presence, 
which he would scarcely have ventured to do bad 
not her sentiments been well understood, she epe»« 
ly gave him thanks for his pains and piety, t The 
Protestants, strongly united as they were to her by 
every tie of interest, could not, without some mat* 



♦ Neal, Vol. I. p. 144. f IWd. p. 158. 

X Warner's EcdesiasU Hist. Vol. II. p. 427. 



mars md indignation^ observe her predileetion for 
the rites of their opponents. 

But while Cecil found Elizabeth ready to ^show 
the Catholics every indulgenee Vfkich the |mblic 
safety co\i\d admk, all his influenee amd entr-eafties 
were insufficient to procure a ^hnilar lenity for an* 
other class of h^ sulgeets. A considerable por- 
tion of the peop^ eagerly ^lesired a more thorough 
reformation than had been ficcomplished under 
King Edward, and the Protestants soon becamo 
divided into those who ^conformed, and those who 
would not confqnn, to the (institutions of Eii2£dboth« 
Yet since the non-conformists, or puritans, (for so 
they were now called &om affecting a superior pu- 
rity in wor^ip and morais,) differed from the ad-* 
herents of t^he church in no ^nt 4^ faith, ibut 
merdy in certain eittefrneX toums, a fw ^eoncesMM 
on eidier side might have >prev«snted ^e disunion* 
But this was noft Che age of mutual fe.tb^arance, 
and ^be party of the ^staMii^hed -ohnaN^ wore ifi. 
prepared for limitations to the intei^nenee of go- 
vernment. They did not see that, wbik ijl; was tb^ 
duty of government to provid>e a competent num- 
ber of wetl qualified religious teacheri^, indtodmw 
up regulations for 4ihek ^direction' 4n' ro^|«0t -bot^h 
to the subattance and the ^m0do df ^iAr inlrtnic- 
tions, it was equally ks du<^ *to ^ no ^fiirthor, 
and to beware of turning their proposed benefits 
into oppression, by forcing obnoxious opinions and 
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forms on the public. Elizabeth, holding very dif- 
ferent sentiments from these, not only prescribed 
peculiar forms for the religious worship of her peo- 
ple, but was determined that they should use no 
other. To these the puritans objected, because 
they had been previously employed in the popish 
worship as mystical symbols, and w^re associated 
in the minds of the people with the grossest sppei:* 
stition. No worldly consideration would induce 
them to assume what they accounted appendages of 
idolatry ; while the queen, on her part, prepared 
to employ all her authority in support of the pre- 
scribed forms. 

Finding that her council, the ablest and wisest 
council that England ever . saw, were decidedly 
averse to measures which threatened to involve the 
nation in dangerous dissensions, she resolved to ef- 
fect her purpose by means of some of the bishopst 
particularly Archbishop Parker, who readily and 
jsealously entered into her views. ^ The severitieai 
to which these men now proceeded were only sur- 
passed by the frivolity of their ostensible cause. 
A fervent attachment to the use of surplices, cor- 
ner-caps, tippets, the cross in baptism, and the ring' 
in marriage, were, in their eyes, the distinguishing 
characteristics of a Christian ; and any dislike to 
these forms was accounted a sufficient crime to 

■ I I II ■ ■ ■ I I ■ ■■■ 

* Ned, VoL I. p. IW. 
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subject tbe most learned and pious clergyman to 
imprisonment and exile ; or, as a mitigated punish- 
ment, to be turned out of his living, and consigned 
with his family to indigence. The most perni- 
cious effects necessarily flowed from these severi- 
ties : while the diurch was weakened by the loss 
of many able divines, and degraded by the intro- 
duction of men who could barely read the prayer* 
book and write their own names, the people began 
every where to collect around their expelled teach-^ 
ers. and to form conventicles apart from the estab, 
lishment. Yet these mischievous consequences 
only set the queen and her bishops on framing 
new statutes to reach the refractory ; and at length 
even the laity were brought within their grasp, by 
an act which provided that non-attendance at pub- 
lic worship in the parish churches should be pu- 
nished with imprisonment, banishment, and, if the 
exile returned, with death. An arbitrary commis- 
sion was appointed with full powers to bring all re- 
ligious offenders to punishment ; and as any resist- 
ance to the injunctions of the queen, as supreme 
head of the church, was at length construed into 
sedition and treason, many subjects of unquestion- 
ed loyalty were imprisoned, banished, and brought 
to ruin. 

Nothing could exceed the imperious demeanour 
which some of the prelates, confident of royal sup-^ 
port, now assumed. Archbishop Parker, having^ 
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from a wish to display his authority^ commanded 
one of his suffi-agans to suppress certain meetings 
which the clei^y of the same neighbourhood wen 
accustomed to hold for their mutual improvement 
the privy-council, who looked on these cixercises ai 
extremely benefieial, since they greatly. oontribift^ 
ed to diffuse knowledge at a period when the clet^ 
gy in general were ill instructed, countermanded 
this injunction of the primate, and ordered that time 
meetings should receive every encouragement. Tbe 
prelate, however, having represented to the qawn 
the danger to which her supremacy would be eK^ 
posed, if he, her vicegerent, should thus be couttw 
teracted, readily procured her direct interfbr^ee 
in support of his authority ; and the council had 
the mortification to find the ea^erciseSf as they were 
called, suppressed not only in one diocese, bM 
throughout the kingdom. ^ At one time, we find 
the whole council soliciting the haughty primate 
in vain, in behalf of clergymen distinguished fbr 
learning and piety, whom he had, on some frivo- 
lous pretext, expelled from their benefices ;t at 
another, we find them, with as little efi^, thtMt« 
ening him with the penalties of the law^ which ho 
had greatly exceeded in his severities* t At hat. 
Archbishop. Parker rendered himself so obmKumiB, 



• Life of Parker, p. 4«1. f Neal, Vdl. I. p, STS, 

t Letter of the Loids of Council, ibicL p. 3S3. 
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thftt the que^A found it prudent to allay the popu? 
lar clwioiur by stopping short his career ; but this 
produced very little alteratioii in the mind of Eliss^** 
beth } for when hin snccessor, the modet^at^ Grin^ 
jial, refiiaed to enforce some of her in^nctlon^ she 
did not hesitate, by an extraordinary exettio^ of 
ber mpTfmmyf to saspend him ttom bis f utiptionS) 
jBdid BMditated eren to deprrre him altogether* 
Whitgift, the succeeding priqaale, taught by this 
example, proceeded to severities which Farker 
would not have ventured to exercise, nor the 
queen, in the earlier part of her reigp^ have C0«^ 
jtenanced. 

The effi)rt8 of Cecil, in an individual capacity, 
were equally unavailing in these days of intoler^ 
^mce. At first, his high office and known inSu-^ 
eiiee with the queen overawed the more violent 
prelates, and he was enabled to deliver several per* 
^OBs from their resentment* But when it became 
known that the prejudices c^ her Majesty were too 
powerfii][ to be counteracted by the united voice of 
her council, his remonstrance$, his threats, his en- 
treaties, in favour of the oppressed non-confie»rmists, 
were treated with equal neglect. The imiverrfty 
jof Cambridge, of wbieb he was chanec^f, had, 
much to their honour, made a bold and mauly 
stand in support of freedom of ppiniony and he 
had succeeded in maintaining theirprivili^s against 
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the attempts of several of the bisliops ; * but when 
that learned body rentured to declare openly 
against corner-caps and surplices, the indignation 
of. these prelates and the queen became so imphM 
cable, that he was obliged to abandon them to the 
rigorous injunctions of their adversaries^ t Efen 
after he had attained the highest office m the 
state, his, solicitations in behalf of persecuted iodi^ 
yiduals, in whom he was interested, were without 
e^t.; 1^ and his own domestic chaplain, supported 
by the benchers of the Temple, whose lecturer he 
also was, could not escape the rigour of the g/> 
vernment party. § 

C^cil, as well as the other ministers, were some^ 
times put on the ungrateful task of acting as the 
organs, of th^ queen's mandates against the . noD^ 
conformists. Perhaps it might have been more 
manly to have refused this submission, and have 
renounced his office rather than his independence ; 
but he knew, that, out of office, he could yield 
no protection whatever to the cause which he fa* 
voured ; it was his policy to temporise rather than 
violently resist ; and to procure, by temperate and 
persevering remonstrances, such partial changes in 
t;he measures which he disapproved^ at would not 

m t\ i I . i . I ' ' I ' ' ' ' 

' ■ 'Lettar of the Lords of Ctmncil, Neal, VoL I. p. 195. 
, . i: Ibid. 1^. t Ibid. 852, aOS, 819, 3S1» &c 

§ Ibid. 390. 
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have been, grisnted to an avowed and resolute oppo* 
sition. Yet, at times, the impolitic severities of the 
prelates induced him to assume a tone of censure 
and authority, in which he never indulged unless 
his indignation was greatly roused. Archbishop 
W^tgift having drawn up a long list of captious 
luticles, which the clergy were either to answer to 
his satis&ction, or. to be siisp^ded, and having 
proceeded, by means of it, to harass those who 
were obiU)xious to him, Cecil attempted to stop his 
proceedings by the following letter :— - 

« It may please your Grace, 
. ** I am sorry to trouble you so oft as I do, but I 
am more troubled myself, not only with many pri- 
vate petitions of sundry ministers, recommended 
for persons of credit, and peaceable in their minis- 
try, who are greatly troubled by your Grace and 
your colleagues in commission ; but I am also dai- 
ly charged by counsellors and public persons, with 
neglect of my duty, in not staying your Grace's 
vehement proceedings against ministers, whereby 
Papists are greatly encouraged, and the queen's 
safety endangered. I have read over your twenty- 
four articles, found in a Romish style, of great 
length and curiosity, to exan'iine all manner of mi- 
nisters in this time, without distinction of persons, 
to be executed ea: qfficio mero. And I find them 
so, curiously penned, so full of branches and cir- 
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cumrtanoefly that I think the inqvwtion of Spain 
tised not so many questions to comprehend and to 
trap their priests. I know your canonists can de« 
fend these with all their prides ; but sorely, on* 
der correction, this judicial and canonical iiftuig 
poor ministers is not to edify or reform* And^ in 
charity, I think they ought not to answer all theae 
nice points, except they were notorious Papists or 
heretics* I write with the testimony of a good 
conscience. I desire the peace and unity of the 
church. I favour no sensual and wilful reeosaat^^ 
but I conclude, according to my simple judgment, 
this kind of proceeding is too much favouring qf 
the Romish inquisition^ and is a decree raAer to 
seek for qffenders than to rrform any. It is not 
charitable to send poor ministers to your ecnmaon 
register, to answer upon so ms^ny articles at one 
instant, without a copy of the articles or their an- 
swers. I pray your Grace bear with this one 
(perchance) fault, that I have willed the ministera 
not to answer these articles except their consciences 
may suffer them." 

To this spirited letter the archbishop returned 
an elaborate reply, in which he defended his pvo- 
ceedings ; and Cecil, perceiving that it was in yma 
«to remonstrate, only replied, ^^ That, after reading 
his Grace's long answer, he was not satisfied in the 
point of seeking, by examinatioa, to have mkiffters 

12 



adcti9e tbemselvesy and then pnaisli them for theit 
own coiifessions } that he would not call bis pro*- 
oeedings oi^ous^ but they were scarcely charitable*'' 
Whitgift rejomed, by sending him other papers: in 
his own justifieatioQ, and endeavoured to qcmvfnce 
lam, that if archbishops and bishops should be 
drilren to use pvoofs b;y witnesses tmly, the cxeou*- 
tacn of the law would be partii|l» their charges hk 
procuring and producii^ witnesses intolerable, and 
their proceedings altogether too slow and cireum* 
fioHbed for extinguishing the sectaries* * .. ■ 

Cecil was by no means satisfied with these rea* 
fionings of the prelate, and therefore united with 
the rest <^ the council in sending him a still 
ttronger remonstrance, in which they complained 
that the most diligent, learned, waA jealous pastors 
were deprived of their livings, for a few points re. 
specting unimportant ceremonies ; while the most 
ignorant and notoriousfly profligate charactei's were 
allowed to retain their cures unmolested, provided 
they submitted their consciences without reserve to 
their superiors. That the primate might not plead 
ignorance of the alleged abuses, the council sent 
with this letter a list of names in tluree cdiumas, 
one of learned and worthy ministers deprived' ; a 
second of ignorant s^nd vicious persons continued j 
and a third of pluralisms imd 9on-residents, But 

' • 3trype's Life of Mniitj;!^, p. 160. 
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these remonstrances, as they were not enforced by 
the arm of power, served only to exasperate the 
archbishop; and the same violent measures conti- 
nued to be pursued with unremitting activity. 

The ministers of Elizabeth, besides their unwil- 
lingness to occasion internal dissensions, seem to 
have feared that the exorbitant power entrusted to 
the superior clergy, for enforcing their fbrmsp 
might give the Protestants the undue ascendancy 
possessed by the church of Rome. Sir Francia 
EjQolIys, one of the ministers, in a letter to hii 
colleague Cecil, calls some of Whitgift's ordinances 
articles of inquisition^ highly prejudicial to tiie 
royal prerogative. * And, indeed, there seemed 
to be reasonable grounds for alarm, since some of 
the clergy began, after the example of the chunsh 
of Rome, to give hints of a divine right, which, by 
a wonderfiil concatenation, had been transmitted 
to them from the very days of the Apostles* t On 
the other hand, it was easy to foresee that the pu- 
ritans, pushed to extremities, would begin to ques- 



• Neal, Vol. I. p. 444. 

f These ideas were nowpromvlgated l^Baiieroft,lnitClr8nmerlia& 
■0 ftiUy ccmsidered himself u an officer acting by the kingfs autho* 
rity^ and was so well convinced that his episcopal power ended* like 
that of the other officers, with the life of the monarch who confer- 
red it^ that^ on the death of Hemry VIII. he reftised to exerciae anj 
jurisdiction, ontil he received a new comminon from King Ed* 
ward. 
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tion that power from which their hardships pro- 
ceeded ; and, becoming more exasperated against 
the church, would begin to associate, with their 
earnest desire for ecclesiastical reformation, an ex- 
pectation of changes in the government which supr 
ported it. But the peculiar circumstances of the 
times prevented these dispositions, however evident, 
from leading, during Elizabeth's reign, to any dan- 
gerous consequences. The puritans, as well as all 
other P^testants, fondly looked on her as their re- 
fiige against the intolerable cruelty of the Catholics; 
and, even when they felt themselves to be the ob- 
jects of her aversion, they, as well as their brethroD 
in Scotland, entered into associations for the de^ 
fence of her person and government. 

In civil transactions, the moderate aiikd cautious* c^^^poHcy 

maxims of Cecil had a far more conspicuous ascen- 
dant. Considering as the happiest condition of a 
nation, a state of unbroken peace, in which the 
people might proceed in the improvement of theur 
oircumstances by coi^tented industry ; he was the 
^tgrenuous advocate of every moderate and concilia- 
tory measure. Meriting, above almost all states- 
men, the characteir of a safe politician, his prind* 
pies of government were salutary at aU times, but 
peculiaf^ly foftuns^e in the dangerous and delicate 
period when he lived. 

From th^ commencement of his administraJ;ion ^^onnatioa 
under Elizabeth, he proceeded, as he had done du- ' "^ 
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ring the short reign of Edward, in a gradual 
lioration of the internal state of the country. One 
of his first measures was to reinstate the coin of the 
realm, which had been so much debased during the 
preceding reigns, as to prove extremdy pnejudicial 
to trade both at home and abroad. While the 
shilling, which, in the first years of Henry the 
Eighth, contained one hundred and eighteen grains 
of fine silver, was, in the latter part of his reign, 
reduced to forty, and, in the reign of Edward, to 
twenty ; the money price of every thing was, fay 
this means, both exorbitantly increased, and reii* 
dered extremely uncertain. * In transactions with 
foreign merchants, and even among the natives 
themselves, the difference between the real and no- 
minal value of the coin was a source of endless dis- 
putes ; and the popular discontents whidi ensued 
were both loud and general. Some attempts had 
been made to remedy the evil ; but proving wbar^ 
tive, from the scarcity of bullion, and the want of 
perseverance on the part of government, the pro* 
spect of amendment was now deemed almost hope- 
less. Cecil, however, was strongly impressed with 
the great advantages which would result from aiBa- 
storation of the coin ; and having been oonvinoedy 
from a mature consideration which he had giron to 



* Lowndes's Extract from the Mint^ in JiOcke's Essay on Goiq, 
p. 69. 
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Ae Bvk^ed^ even, in tlHs^rdgn of Edward) that die 
preceding faiium. were the r«uk of minnsnage. 
ment> he premled on JElixabeth to commeiice the 
undertaking without dday, and gFaduUy, ' bat re- 
fiolutely, to proceed as her means woirid ailow. To 
render the people more eager to bring the btt^ 
money into the mint, its eurrent value was reduced 
by prochimation ; and new gold and silver ecnny of 
the standard weight and value, being issued in ex^ 
dumgOy the money of Englandi from an excessive 
debasement, soon lieoatne the liesiviest and fittest 
in Europe^ 

But the measures whidi tbe state of public aif- "^ ^^ 

*^ to public 

fii^s obliged him 4o pursae were not id ways so evi- opinion. 
dendy beneficial, or so generally acceptable. Aware, 
however, thalt the nsition, if convinced that the 
j^ans >of government were for their advantage, 
would canour in th^n far more oertainly thMi 
fiiom « dread ^f nuthority ; he was anxious to se^ 
cnrB t^e public opinion, and proeiire ubedieneo 
rather by persuasion than oonimand. He advised 
Eliaabetb, as the in»t act of her reiga, to summon 
a parliaments Hero he iatsx>diiced his propoi^ions 
for r^giouB reformrotion, ^and cdled on the Csrtho. 
lies to ¥eply 'fi^eely to the mgnments 'whieh he ad« 
van€ed% Im tbe miceeeding period cf <4ie rei^, 
however^ the bold doctrines of the puritans, and 
the queen's exceeding ^ver^n to any discussion 
which might touch her prerogative, prevented him 
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from eiriploying this channel for the defence of his 
measures ; yet he seems occasionally to have adopt- 
ed the practice of bringing political transactions 
before parliament, lliere is still preserved a very 
clear exposition of the designs of Philip II. of 
Spain, which he delivered on one occasion in the 
House of Lords, and' the heads of which he after* 
wards transmitted to the speaker for the inifonna- 
lion of the Commons. * 

In the press he found a more constant and effec- 
tual method of influencing public opinion. Aa he 
never undertook any political measure without due 
deliberation, he concluded that the same reasons, 
which weighed with him, would weigh with the 
nation at large. Though involved in a vast mase 
of public business, he did not fail to bestow a per 
tion of his time in justifying to the world both the 
measures of his goyemment, and his own private 
conduct. Among the salutary effi^cts of his politi* 
cal writings, it is mentioned that they contributed 
qauch to retain the people in their allegiance, du- 
ring the dangerous insurrection3 which succeeded 
Norfolk's first conspiracy. There are still extant 
several of his pieces on that occasion, in which he 
paints the folly and danger of the rebels, the pro- 
fligate characters of their ringleaders, and the mjr 



• Strype'8 Annals^ Vol. IV. p. 107. 
t See Camden, Strype, &c 
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series wjbidi must inevitaUy ovarta^e th/eip iui the 
event of deftet. * To the many defamatory lib^^ 
which the Jesuits published, during his adminis* 
tration» against Elizabeth and her ministers, it was 
his constant practice to publish replies. lie knew 
too well the impression made by uncontradicted ^i^ 
lumnies to let them pass unexposed. Silent coo- 
tempt, he perceived, might be represented as pro^ 
ceeding from conscious guilt ; and to suppress, the 
propagation of slanders by forces would ^seem to 
betray both an inability to refute them, and » dread 
of their effects. He knew that better arguments 
could always be found in support of truth than of 
£ilsehood, and that it was the fault of the reasoner 
if the cause of right did not appear to the greatest 
advantage. The great facility of composition, 
which he had acquired in the earlier period of his 
life, proved of infinite importance to him in these 
voluminous apologies, t 

To diffuse information among the people, andcareof 
render them capable of comprehending sound rea- 
soning on public business, was a favourite object 
with Cecil. In contradiction to the absurd idea 
that ignorance is the parent of good order, that 
men will prove the best subjects when they bestow 



• See Camden, Strype, &c. 

t Many of them are published in Strype^ and many stiU jremai^ 
in manuscript, 
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no thought on their social relations, it was die 
maxim of this sagacious statesman, *^ that where 
the people were well taught, the king had efer 
good obedience of his subjects.''^ Considering 
the church as the grand channel for the moral at 
well as religious instruction of the people, he ear* 
nestly laboured to fill every ecclesiastical office with 
able, learned, and active teachers. To imprest 
these sentiments on his sovereign, as well as hit 
political colleagues, he warned them that ** whefe 
there wanted a good ministry, there were ever bed 
people ; for they that knew not how to serve God 
would never obey the king.'* t 



Financial Fortuuate had it been for the fame of Cecil, i 
^ ^ his accommodating policy, his de»re to gratify the 
queen, without incensing the people, could always 
have been carried into e%ct by means equally 
praise-worthy. But Elizabeth's passion for uncoa- 
troUed power sometimes led him into measures, or 
at least into schemes, which would seem to indi- 
cate that hia regard to public opinion arose rather 
from the love of tranquillity, than from concern 
for the liberties of the nation. Of this description 
were some plans which he proposed for augment- 
ing the royal revenue, without having recourse to 
parliament. To this last resource Elizabeth had a 
peculiar aversion ; and, rather than endure the 



* Life €f William Loid Burgblcj, p. 53. f HricL 
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diaquiskions and remonstrances from wkkh the 
Commons could now with mndi difficulty be re- 
strained, she was willing to relieve her pressrii^ 
exigencies by alienating the crown lands, and en* 
tailing irremediable embarrassment on her succes- 
nan. Cecil seems to have been desirous to avert 
these ruinous alienations, and yet anxipus to grati- 
fy the queen by procuring supplies independent of 
the parliament. One scheme for this purpose, 
which he proposed in a speech to Elisabeth and 
her council, was to erect a court for the correction a court of 
of all abuses, invested with a general inquisitorial 
authority over the whole kingdom, and empower- 
ed to punish de&ults by fines for the royal exche- 
quer. He urges the queen to the adoption of this 
measure by the example of her grandfather Henry 
VU., who by such nibans greatly augmented his 
revenue ; and recommends that the court, to ren- 
der its operations more effectual, should proceed 
<< as well by the direction and ordinary course of 
the laws, as by the virtue of her majesty's supreme 
regiment and absolute power, from whence law 
proceeded*'' From this institution he expected a 
greater revenue than Henry VIIL derived from 
the abolition of the abbeys, apd all the forfeitures 
of ecclesiastical revenues. * Strange 1 that a mi- 
nister who> on other occasions, so wisely regarded 



■"■W" 



* Strype^ AnnaL Vol. IV. p. 334. 
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the popular feeling, should propose a scheme which 
must have revived the odious extortions of £mp- 
son and Dudley. Refined speculations on the 
motives of men are almost always false, or we might 
be induced to suppose that Cecil, on this occasion^ 
was desirous to turn the attention of the queen 
from more practicable methods of procuring illegal 
supplies, by directing it to schemes which could 
never be executed. 
A general Another financial suggestion of his Was entitled 
to approbation, if we make due allowance for the 
abuses and ignorance of the age. Although it was 
the acknowledged prerogative of the Commons, 
that no tax should be levied on the people without 
their consent, yet the kings of England had found 
various means to elude this right. Of these, one 
of the most successful was to levy money under 
the name of a benevolence, or voluntary loan, 
which, however, scarcely differed in any thing 
from a tax. Its amount was regulated by the go- 
vernment, and those from whom it was demanded 
were obliged to comply : the lenders received no 
interest while it remained in the hands of the pub-' 
lie ; and the principal, if ever returned, was usual- 
ly detained till a very distant period. * Yet suelt 



* Themethods practised in levying these forced voluntary loans 
are developed in a curious paper of instructions from the eounei]: 
ef Henry VIIL to the commissioners for the county of Derby, in* 
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was the effect of a name, that people acquiesced 
patiently in this abuse ; and the same Commons 
who would have taken fire at an attempt to levy a 
subsidy by the monarch's sole authority, were 
bmught to countenance his no less oppressive bor- 
rowing. As the benevolences were imposed at 
the discretion of the officers of government, who 
had also a power to accept what they chose to ac- 
count a reasonable excuse; they were levied in 
the most partial and injurious manner. Some in- 
dividuals were reduced to ruin by these exactions, 
while others, of 6qual property, were allowed to 
escape them altogether. Cecil, to render this 
practice less unfair in itself, and less severe on in- 
dividuals, hazarded a proposition to raise a general 
loan on the people, equivalent in amount to a sub- 
sidy, and imposed according to the same propor- 
tions. ^ 

It was with a more successful issue, and much Frug«Hty. 



Acrtcd in Lodge's lllustratioDs. Vol. I. p. 71. The commissioners 
nrc here enjoined to employ every art that may work upon the 
hopes or fears of the person applied to ; and if, after all> he obsti- 
nately refuses to com|)ly, they are then ordered jto^w^ar him to se- 
crecy in regard to what has passed, that his example may not in- 
fluence others. But occasionally, much more severe measures were 
resorted to against the refractory ; and from a document in the 
same collection, (Vol. I. p. 88,) we find Richard Reed, an alder- 
man of London, who refUsed to contribute, ibrcibly carried off, by 
the king's order, to serve as a common soldier ! 
* Haynes, p. 519*. 
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hi^pier example, that he strenuously recomnieiid- 
ed a rigid frugality as the only eflfectual means of 
carrying on the government, without compromis- 
ing its authority, or engendering public discoii- 
traits. Elizabeth had the prudence to coincide 
with these economical views ; and she has hence 
deservedly acquired the reputation of husbanding 
her resources with the utmost skill, and making 
very few. demands on the property of her people* 
Althou^ surrounded by powerful enemies, engag- 
ed in frequent wars, obliged to disburse lai^ suaas 
for the support of her friends abroad, and the tup* 
ppession of dangerous enterprises at home, she ooo- 
ducted her government at less eiipence, in propor- 
tion to her undertakings, than any sovereign in 
our history. The laige debts contracted by her 
father and sister, with which she found the crown 
encumbered at her accession,^ amounted, it is said, 
to four millions, an enormous sum in that age :* 
yet these she quickly dischaiged, and, at her death* 
could rank her most potent allies among her debt- 
ors. The States of Holland owed her eight hun* 
dred thousand pounds, and the King of France 
four hundred and fifty thousand, t 

From this strict economy, of which Cecil never 
lost sight, there resulted the most important ad^ 
vantages. As the people were not harassed with 



• D'Ewes, p. 473. t Winwood, Vol. I. p. 89> 44. 



exactions^ tbe gavernmeat of £lizid)eth was ex- 
tremely popular, at a period when t^e dangerous 
machinations of her enemies^ both at home and 
abroad, rendered popularity indispensable, to her 
safety* Without illegal extortions, or contests 
with ber parliamenti she was enabled to maintain 
her independencoi and to avoid concessions to 
which her haughty spirit could not submit. She 
was even able occasionally to acquire the praise of 
disinterestedness and generosityy by refusing th^ 
grants of money which were offered to her by the 
legislature without solicitation. By this manage^ 
ment she so completely acquired the confidence of 
her subjects, that the Commons, though in these 
days extremely tenacious of their money, voted 
her, without reluctance, and without annexing any 
conditions, much larger sums than had been grant- 
ed to her predecessors. They knew that their 
treasures were never misapplied ; that nothing was 
expended which could possibly be saved ; and the 
unavoidable exigencies of the state were always ac- 
knowledged by tbe nation before the government 
had recourse to parliament for supplies. When 
we consider the temper and conduct of Elizabeth, 
we cannot but attribute the tranquillity of her 
reign, in a great measure, to tliis rigid frugality. 
Scarcely less haughty and impatient of contradic- 
tion than her father, her pretentions to absolute 
authority were at times even more lofty, and her 
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usual language to her pariiaments still less gra- 
cious. As the Commons, however compliant in 
other respects, were ever ready to encounter dan* 
ger, rather than surrender the public money with- 
out evident utility, or a valuable consideration, it 
can scarcely be doubted, that, if she had been led 
into embarrassments by prodigality, their resolute 
demands for concessions on the one hand, and her 
obstinate refusal to abridge her power on the 
other, would have terminated in civil convulsions* 
In the intercourse of England with foreign luu 
tions, this economy in the management of public 
money was replete with equal advantage* The 
allies, whom it was most essential for Elizabeth to 
support, were often reduced to such straits for 
money, that the dispersion of their forces, and the 
utter ruin of their hopes, seemed inevitable. In 
these critical emergencies, she found means, either 
from her exchequer or her credit, to afford them a 
supply ; and its seasonablencss gave it an efficacy 
beyond its magnitude. But though she relieved 
them opportunely, she wasted none of her resources 
without the most evident necessity. Her policy 
was never to afford them any supplies of men and 
money, until she found that they could not other- 
wise defend themselves ; to send them at length 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

succours just sufficient to retrieve their circnm- 
stances ; and to withdraw her forces as soon as the 
most imminent danger was repelled. She was li- 
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beral only wheQ her > allies were much depressed, 
and it was necessary to revive their drooping spi- 
rits ; at other times, she required that the money 
which she advanced should be repaid, and even 
that the expences of h^r armaments should be re- 
imbursed. Most of her pecuniary, assistance to 
Henry IV. of France was given in the form of 
loans ; and the Dutch were obliged to put into 
her hands several fortified towns as security for 
the repayment of her advances. She thus enabled 
her allies to retrieve their affairs, and provided that 
the expenditure, of which they were to reap the 
chief benefit, should not become a burden to her 
subjects. 

The frugality of £3izabeth did not escape cen- 
sure ; and Cecil, by whose counsels it was known 
to be enforced, was often reproached with sacrifi- 
cing the best allies of England to his little-minded 
and parsimonious policy. But events fully justi- 
fied his sagacity. While our allies were raised to 
the most vigorous exertion, and finally triumphed 
over their enemies, England herself, the main 
spring of these effi>rts, advanced in a progressive 
course of prosperity. 

But it was the very sparing haiid with which he Oppcmtion 
distributed the public money at home, that excited ooimiers. 
against him the loudest clamours. In those days, 
it was customary for men of rank to waste their 
property in attendance at court, and in an idle 
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emuktioQ of splendour, while they looked to the 
bounty of the soveneign for repairing their ruined 
fortunes. To the importunities of this traiat who 
perpetually beset the court, and yet could urge no 
other ckim than their own profusion, Cecil was in-. 
exoraUe. They eomplaiaed that he not only re- 
fused to exert his interest in their bdbalf» but evea 
hardened the queen against their solidtotiona. ♦ 
Elizabeth, indeed, had no inclination to be prodi- 
gal of her treasures, unless when her individual 
predilections occasionally overcame her general 
parsimony. Her partial regard to the Earl of Essex 
seems particularly to have moved her liberality $ 
for we find, that, on his departure for the govern- 
ment of Ireland, she made him a present of thirty 
thousand pounds ; t and Cecil, who watched these 
instances of profusion with a jealous eye, comput- 
ed, that, from first to last, her pecuniary gifls to 
the Earl amounted to three hundred thousand 
pounds : ^ — & lavish bounty, while the annual ordi« 
nary revenues of the state did not exceed five hun- 
dred thousand. 
Elizabeth, anxious to avoid dependence on her 



••■•^ 



* ** Madam," he was anautomed ta mj, ** 50a do mdi to let 
fluilon wUj, fiir I ahuU tell you hiidai ^td ciio 4ai: H yon fftant 
tbem speedily, they will come ifgain the aooner." Baoon'a Workl^' 
VoL IIL p. S64. 

t Birch's Memoirsy VoL II. 

t Nantoa'a Bqpdia, chq^ i. 
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pariiammi, was too ofte& persuaded to reward her 
eourtierg with gniBts prejudicial to the national 
prosperity. Sometimes she yielded them exemp- 
tions from the penalties of the laws, sometimes 
she iadij^ged them in the suppression of prosecu« 
tioos; and rtill more frequentlyi she enriched 
them by monopdies of articles in general lute^ 
Against these abuses, which he justly termed the 
cankers of the eommonwealth, * Cecil continually 
remonstrated, but too often in vain. Towards the 
latter ^Eid ot the reign, howerer, the evil became 
MO enormous as to ccmipel a remedy ; for the Com- 
mons, perceiving the commerce of the nation haat** 
ening to ruin under the pressure of monopolies, 
became so vehement in their com^aints, that Eliza- 
beth felt the necessity of abi^hing the most ob^ 
noxious. 

But while Cecil was die avowed enemy of all HisimproiTi* 

, "^ ment of the 

grants to idle anitors, he anxiously desired that a>ncii ion oe 

• the soldierik 

those who performed real services should enjoy 
a liberal provision. It was by his salutary regula«> 
tions that the common soldiers were first clothed 
at the ei^nce of goYemment, and received their 
weekly allowanoe dareetly into their own hands, t 
According to the previous practice, the whole pay 
of the corps was /coiiaigned into the hands of the 
siqierior officers, who were ao little restricted, either 



* life of Willini Lord Bni^ilej, p. ^ t Had. p. 47. 
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as to the time or the amount of their distributioiifi 
that the unfortunate soldiers were sometimes abso- 
lutely left to starve. The reformation of thfise 
abuses occasioned many murmurs among those whom 
it deprived of their unjust gains ; but it infused 
new loyalty and vigour into the English army^ at a 
period when foreign invasion, assisted by many in- 
temal enemies, threatened to involve the country 
in ruin. From a general adherence to this system^ 
of being liberal to the servants of the public, and 
very parsimonious to the dependents of the court, 
it became a common saying, that ^ the queen paid 
liberally, though she rewarded sparingly.^- 
of X' *^^c'^ ^^ raised to the office of Lord High 
Treasurer in the eleventh year of his administra- 
tion. In this high station, while he punished with 
severity all oppression in the collection of the re- 
venue, he gave strict orders that no one should be 
allowed to escape from his just proportion of the 
public taxes. All undue lenity of this sort to one 
individual, he considered a direct injustice to ano* 
ther : since the deficiency must have been made 
up by new exactions on the more honourable bon* 
tributors. From this strict impartiality, and from 
his improved arrangements, the receipts of the 
treasury, from the same sources, experienced a 
great amelioration. The abuse, which then pro- 
vailed, of ministers retaining in their hands, and 
receiving interest on considerable sums of the pub- 
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Kc Tnoney, he aideavoiired to check by never issu*^ 
ing the smallest payment without an express warw 
rant from the queen. Of the purity which he re* 
qinred in others, he himself set an example^ far he 
never imitated the usual practice of other treasmv 
ers, in occasionally borrowing from the exchequer 
for private purposes ; and he was dmost the only 
one of Elizabeth's ministers who, at his death, ow« 
ed nothing to the {Hiblic. This strict attention to 
the interests of the Exchequer is the more com* 
mendable, as it proceeded from a 4jesire to diminish 
the burdens of the people. So averse was he to all 
new impositions on the subjects, that he would ne- 
ver allow the tenants of the crown-lands to be ha- 
rassed by a rise of rents, or turned out to make 
room for higher bidders ; and it was his excellent 
saying, ^' that he never cared to see the treasury 
swell like a disordered spleen, when the other parts 
of the constitution were in a consumption." * 

From the same considerations with his love Attachment 
of economy arose his steady attachment to pacific 
measures. Instructed both by history and by ob- 
servation, that war was the great means of wasting 
the resources of nations, he firmly resisted the ef- 
forts of those rash and ambitious spirits, who per- 
petually endeavoured to plurige the nation into 
hostilities, with the view of advancing their own 

* Camden; Annal. Klix. Life of William Lord Barghley, p. 53. 
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reputation and fortunes. He had ever on his lips 
the salutary maxims, <^ that war is soon kindled, 
but peace very hardly procured ; that war is the 
curse, and peace the . blessing of God upon t na- 
tion } and that a realm gains more by one year's 
peace than by ten years* war*" "^ By these pacific 
-counsels, the queen, from the soundness of her 
understanding, and her aversion to expence, was 
usually swayed. On a few occasions, a longing 
for military glory, or a leaning to some favourite 
counsellors, who. were men of more ambition than 
discretion, caused her to disregard the dissuasions 
of Cecil ; but more serious reflection seldom finled 
to dispel her illusion. 

The wisdom of Cecil, in adhering resolutely to 
a paciflc system, deserves the more applause, as the 
condition of Europe, at that period, was calculated 
to tempt an English minister into extensive wars. 
While Scotland and France were torn by intestine 
convulsions, and the rebels often enabled to over- 
power the sovereign, the Low Countries, which had 
revolted against Philip, seemed determined to en- 
dure the last extremities rather than again submit 
to his dominion. England alone enjoyed internal 
tranquillity f and, by uniting with the insurgents 
of either co%ntry, might have acquired both a 
large addition of territory, and such other conces- 



* Life of WUliam Lord Borghky, p. 70. 
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skins as may be wrested firom a weaker ^wer« 
But Cecil wcU knew that c(Kiquests were not the 
true road to national aggrandisement ; and that 
his country would suifer more in her resouroes and 
real strength^ from an extensive and protracted 
war, than she could gain from its most successful 
results. 

Yet> though the strenuous advocate of a pacific 
policy, his forbearance did not arise from tinudity, 
nor his parsimony froih a contracted mind. Agiinst 
the dangers which threatened the kingdom, he 
prepared with firmness and activity; and when 
the public interests required it, he could advise 
a large expenditure and extensive armaments. 
When the prospect of the Spanish invasion filled 
the nation with just alarm, he drew up plans of 
defence ; and, by his serene and collected demean- 
our, seconded his coun^eous mistress in diffusing 
general confidence and intrepidity. * His conduct 
with reelect to the allies and enemies of his coun- 
trj forms so important a part of his transactk>ns, 
and exhibits a system of foreign policy so. much 
more extensive and refined than had hitherto been 
acted upon in £n^and, as to demand a more par- 
ticular examination. 

From the early part of the sixteenth century, ^,^^^ po^ 
the political transactions of Europe had gradually 

* Gsinden^ Aimal. EHz. p. 582. 
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been assuming' a more systematic form ; and a soirt 
of balance of ))Ower was at length established among 
the principal nations. Henry VIII. boasted of 
holding this balance ; but he held it with so un- 
steady a hand, and his measures were so mudi ther 
result of momentary passion, that his influence in 
foreign transactions was far from adequate to his com- 
J>arative power. During the reign of Edward 
VI. England was prevented, by her internal fac* 
tions, from giving much attention to external 
affairs ; and, by the marriage of Mary with Philips 
was sunk for a time into little else than a province 
of the overgrown Spanish monarchy. But under 
Elizabeth, various circumstances occurred to alter 
the aspect of afiairs ; and England, from the wis- 
dom with which her government availed itself 
ot her advantages, obtained an extraordinary as^ 
cendancy in the public transactions of Europe. 

Of these circumstances the most important arose 
from the general change which, at this period, was 
taking place in religious sentiments. The com- 
mencement of the Reformation has been noticed in 
the life of Sir I'homas More, and since that time 
the new principles had spread through almoit 
every country of Europe. The Roman hierarchy 
attempted to extinguish them by the aid of secular 
authority ; but the reformers, after suflfering incre- 
dible oppres^iions, i)e<fan to defend their freedom 
of opinion by force of arms. Elizabeth, the great* 
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est sovereign of Europe who had embraced the 
new faith, was, from her situation, placed at the 
head of the Protestant cause. Exposed thus to 
the inveterate resentment of the Catholics, her 
protection was relied on by the reformed with the 
more confidence, as they knew the adherents of 
the pope to be no less her enemies than their own. . 
The foreign policy of Cecil was adapted to this 
state of things. He knew that the English Ca- 
tholics, who still formed a powerful body in the 
nation, were secretly encouraged, and urged to 
dangerous insurrections, by the foreign princes of 
their persuasion. He also knew that these princes 
were eager to seize an opportunity of uniting their 
forces to wrest the sceptre from Elizabeth; and 
that they had already begun to form extensive 
leagues for that purpose. The most effectual means 
to avert these dangers was, he concluded, to sup- 
port the Protestants in their opposition to their 
Catholic sovereigns, who would thus be sufficiently 
occupied at home, and have neither the leisure nor 
the power to turn their arms against Bbgland. 

We are first to consider the application of this PoUcy to- 
plan of policy to the Spanish empire. Philip, at Tnci the'^^ 
that time the most wealthy and powerful monarch tri^ ^^* 
of Europe, was actuated both by inordinate ambi- 
tion, and by a gloomy and unrelenting bigotry. 
J^y standing forth as the champion of Rome, and 
labouring to exterminate the Protestants by fire 
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and sword, he expected to acquire such a body of 
adherents in every country of Europe, as might 
pave his way to universal dominion. To a prince 
with such views, Elizabeth, who stood at the head 
of the Protestant interest, was necessarily the most 
marked object of enmity : yet there were circum- 
stances which induced him, in the first period of 
her reign, to postpone his hostile schemes, and even 
to appear as her supporter. At first, he entertain- 
ed hopes, by gaining her hand, to effect the darling 
plan, which his union with her sister had failed to 
realise, of attaching England to the Spanish mo- 
narchy. Even after this hope was gone, the mar- 
riage of Mary Queen of Scots with Francis the Se- 
cond, which threatened, if Elizabeth should be over- 
whelmed by her enemies, to reduce England as well 
as Scotland under the dominion of France, rendered 
him desirous to support her against their attempts. 
But when freed from these apprehensions by the 
death of Francis, he began to put in practice the 
enteq)rises suggested by his schemes of aggrandise- 
ment. He still wore the mask of friendship, but 
he was from that time forward wholly occupied 
with the extirpation of heresy, and with projects to 
deprive its great protectress of her throne and her 
life. 

Cecil was, from the first, aware of the real 
disposition and views of Philip. He perceived 
that if, by any contingency, the circumstances 
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which rendered a show of friendship towards 
Elizabeth subservient to that prince's interest 
should be removed, she would have every thing to 
dread from his iambition and bigotry. Yet even 
after the course of events had tendered this dissi- 
mulation unnecessary, and the King of Spain had 
begun to throw off the diask, the prudent minister 
of England still advised his mistress to temporise, 
and, as long as possible, to avoid open hostilities ; 
when her power should be more firmly established, 
her finances improved, and her forces augmented, 
then, he showed her, would be the proper period 
to undertake the contest : in the mean time, it was 
her policy to dissemble her resentment at the faith- 
lessness of Philip, to meet his advances as if she 
believed them sincere, and to send an embassy in- 
to Spain to settle, by negociation, any occasional 
quarrels that might arise. * 

These cautious suggestions of Cecil, which the 
queen had the wisdom to follow, were loudly de- 
claimed against by his political rivals, as resulting 
from a weak and timid disposition, calculated to 
compromise the glory of his country, and to de- 
grade its government in the eyes of foreigners. 
The aids in men, money, and ammunition, which, 
at the same period, he counselled to be sent to the 
French Protestants, excited reproaches no less im- 

• Camdeiv, p. 70. 
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portunate, but of an opposite nature ; for he, who 
had just been branded as weak and timid, was now 
accused of rashness and a disregard to the public 
safety. Such is the justice of faction ! 

In pursuance of his ambitious projects, Philip 
had resolved to deprive his subjects in the Low 
Countries of their ancient privileges, to bring them 
completely under the yoke of despotism, and at the 
same time to extirpate that heresy which, in con- 
junction with the principles of civil liberty, had al- 
ready begun to flourish among them. For this 
purpose he sent thither a body of veteran Spaniards, 
1508. commanded by the Duke of Alva, an experienced 
officer, but a gloomy bigot, in whose bosom long 
habits of tyranny seemed to have extinguished 
every feeling of humanity. His arrival in the Ne- 
therlands was marked by the most wanton barbari- 
ties. Confiscation, imprisonment, and exile, were 
accounted mild punishments ; few, who had once 
the misfortune to become objects of suspicion, es- 
caped torture or death; and the victims, whom 
malice pointed out to the jealous instruments of the 
tyrant, were often, without any form of accusation 
or trial, committed to the flames. Such was the 
barbarity of this man, that, besides the slaughters 
perpetrated by his soldiers, he boasted, with a sa* 
vage joy, on leaving the Netherlands, that, during 
his government there, he had delivered eighteen 
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thousand of these obstinate heretics into the hands 
of the executioner. * 

The unfortunate Flemings, quitting their native 
country in crowds, fled to England, the only state 
in Europe where they could depend on effectual 
protection ; and Elizabeth, cordially receiving them^ 
was enabiev-l, with their assistance, to enrich her do- 
minions by several valuable manufactures, which 
had hitherto been chiefly confined to the Nether- 
lands. Nor was it long till an opportunity occur- 
red of rendering an indirect assistance to their mi- 
serable country. Philip, having contracted with 
some Genoese merchants to transport into Flanders 
a sum of four hundred thousand crowns, for the 
use of his troops, who were almost in a state of mu- 
tiny from the want of pay ; the vessels, on board of 
which this treasure was conveyed, happening to be 
attacked in the Channel by some privateers belong- 
ing to the French Hugonots, took refuge in the 
ports of Plymouth and Southampton. Here it was 
given out, both by the captains of the vessels tLXii 
the Spanish ambassador, that their cargoes were 
the property of the King of Spain ; but Cecil, who 
had always the best means of procuring intelli« 
gence, found out that the money, in fact, did hot 
belong to Philip^ that the Genoese merchants had 
not yet fulfilled their cojitract, and were, in conse- 
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quence, the proprietors of the treasure. On ihis 
discovery, he entreated the queen not to n^lect so 
favourable an opportunity of striking a decisive 
blow against the Spanish power in Flanders. By 
taking the money as a loan, and by giving security 

the Genoese ; while the measure would effectually 
wound the interests of Spain, without any direct 
hostility. With this adyice Elizabeth complied^ 
and the event demonstrated its sagacity. While 
the Duke of Alva, thrown into the greatest em- 
barrassment by the loss of his expected suppli^ 
was obliged, to prevent an immediate mutiny among 
his troops, to make the most severe exactions from 
the inhabitants ; the tyrannical manner in which 
they were levied, stretched the patience of the peo- 
ple to the utmost, and prepared their minds for the 
most desperate resistance. * 

This transaction, which produced irreparable 
evils to the Spanish power in the Low Countries, 
gave rise to some temporary hostilities between 
Spain and England. The Duke of Alva seized 
the persons and goods of the English merchants in 
the Netherlands, and Elizabeth retaliated on the 
merchants of Flanders and Spain. But as Philip 
had not yet matured his schemes for taking effectual 
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venpjeance on England, and as his antagonist did 
not consider the time arrived for a final rupture 
with hinii these diflFerences were settled by nego- 
ciation, and the merchants on both sides indemni- 
fied. Elizabeth even yielded so far to the remon- 
strances of Philip, as to refuse the Flemish refugees 
admittance for the future into her dominions ; but 
this act of complaisance was followed by very unex- 
pected consequences. These sufferers, finding no 
place of refuge from their enemies, returned, in de- 
spair, to their own coasts, seized the seaport of the 
Brille; and, being soon joined by crowds of their 
persecuted countrymen, reared the standard of re- 
volt throughout Holland and Zealand. A solemn 
league between these two provinces, never again to 
submit to the tyranny of Spain, now laid the corner- 
stone of Dutch independence. The stand which the 1572. 
talents of their general, the Prince of Orange, united 
with their own desperate valour, enabled them to 
make against this mighty monarchy, far exceeded 
the general expectation. It was not till after a 
long siege and great loss that the Duke of Alva 
succeeded in taking Haarlem ; and he was finally 
compelled to abandon his attempts on Alkmaer. 
The duke was recalled, but the veteran forces of 
Spain, supported by her great resources, still press- 
ed severely on the Hollanders, who seemed about 
to sink under the unequal contest. In this emer- 
gency, their eyes were turned to their only remain- 
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ing hope ; an embassy, which they had sent to Eli- 
zabeth, imploring her protection, and offering her 
in return the immediate possession and sovereignty 
of their country. 
157& A valuable accession of maritime territory, as 
well as an opportunity of immediately enfeebling 
her capital enemy, presented very powerful tempta- 
tions. But many weighty objections naturally oc- 
curred to her sagacious counsellors. It was appa- 
rent that, to accept the proffered sovereignty, would 
involve her in immediate hostilities with Philip; 
that he would be enabled to throw on her the re- 
proach of aggression and injustice ; that, as these 
provinces had applied to her merely from the in- 
sufficiency of their own resources, it was probable 
that she would have to sustain the great burden of 
the contest; that, from the exhausted state in 
which, even if ultimately successful, they would na^ 
turally be left by the war, their revenues could not 
speedily repair the waste of her resources which 
their defence must occasion ; but that, as against 
the immense power of Philip their success was very 
doubtful, a present and certain loss would be incur- 
red for distant and precarious advantages. Nor 
were the more remote evils less to be apprehendedf 
since the possession of a continental territory would 
necessarily involve England in many disputes and 
wars, from which her insular situation seemed de- 
signed to exempt her. The influence of these 
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considerations on the mind of Elizabeth was great- 
ly increased by her unwillingness to abet subjects 
in resistance to their monarch. Her ideas of so- 
vereign power were, indeed, scarcdy less lofly 
than those of Philip ; and the depression of a dan- 
gerous enemy seemed too dearly purchased by an 
examfde of successful rebellion. She refused the 
proffered sovereignty, but she endeavoured to soften 
the disappointment to the provinces, by promising 
to mediate between them and Philip. 

Her attempts at conciliation were, as might have 
been foreseen, ineffectual; but the circumstances 
of the Hollanders soon afterwards experienced an 
alteration, which justified a corresponding change 
in the policy of England. The other provinces of 
the Netherlands, abused beyond endurance by the 
horrible excesses of the Spanish troops, had, with 
the single exception of Luxembourg, risen in arms, 
and formed a common league to resist foreign ty*- 
ranny. The strength of the confederacy was now 
sufficient to give it a fair prospect of success, and 
the English government resolved to assist the pro- 
vinces without delay. A sum of money was sent 
over for the immediate payment of their troops ; 
and a treaty of mutual defence afterwards coniblud- 1578. 
ed with them, on the prudential and frugal system 
which Cecil continually enforced. The queen sti- 
pulated to assist the Hollanders with five thousand 
foot and a thousand horse } but this reinforcement 
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was to be at their charge ; to lend them a hundred 
thousand pounds; but to receive, in return, the 
bond of several towns in the Low Countries for its 
repayment, within the year. It was also agreed 
that, in the event of her being attacked, the pro- 
vinces should assist her with a force equal to that 
which she now sent for their protection ; that all 
quarrels among themselves should be referred to 
her arbitration ; that her general should sit as a 
member in the council of the States, and should be 
made acquainted with all . deliberations concerning 
peace and war. * By this treaty the queen raised 
the courage of the United Provinces at a critical 
juncture, effectually weakened her capital enemy^ 
and avoided any considerable waste of her own re- 
sources. 

But the independence of this noble republic was 
not to be accomplished without a new succession 
of difficulties and dangers. By the uncommon ta- 
lents of the Prince of Parma, who now command- 
ed against the States, and the assassination of their 
illustrious leader the Prince of Orange, they were 
again reduced to the most desperate condition. 
Again they sent a solemn embassy to implore the 
assistance of Elizabeth, and again proffered their 
sovereignty as the price of protection. The rea- 
sons, which formerly induced her to decline this 

* Camden^ Aniul. Eliz. p. 507. 
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ofkTy still led her to the same determination ; but, 
as the enmity of Philip was daily becoming more 
apparent, and the success of the States more essen- 
tial to her security, it was her evident policy to 
render them more eflfectual assistance. In a new ims- 
treaty, she agreed to aid them with an army of 
Sye thousand foot, and one thousand horse, to be 
paid by herself during the war : but, not forgetting 
the maxims of prudence amidst her liberality, she 
stipulated that the whole of her expences should 
be repaid after the conclusion of hostilities ; that the 
castle of Rammekens, with Flushing and the Brille, 
should, in the meantime, be placed in her hands as 
security ; that her general, and two others of her 
appointment, should be admitted into the council 
of the States ; and that neither of the contracting 
parties should make a separate peace. The rein- 
forcements stipulated by this treaty were speedily 
sent over under the command of the Earl of Lei- 
cester. * The appointment of this incapable and 
arrogant oflScer is said to have been the only step, 
in the transactions relative to the LoW Countries, 
that was taken in opposition to the counsels of 
Cecil, t It was also the only circumstance that 
led to unprosperous events, and impaired the effi- 
cacy of the English succours. 
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Although theJ-United Provinces, in their struggle 
for freedom, encountered many disasters, still their 
persevering courage, aided by some favourable in- 
cidents, gradually began to gain on their enemies. 
From a habit of successful resistance, they learned 
to look on the power of Spain, and the chances of 
war, with less apprehension ; the active spuit e:ii^« 
cited among them began to display itself in com- 
mercial enterprises, which quickly augmented their 
resources. A powerful diversion was also produ« 
ced in their favour by Henry the Fourth of France^ 
who, after having subdued his internal enemies, 
now began to retaliate the many hostile acts of 
/ 605. Philip in the days of his adversity. Perceiving this 
favourable change in the circumstances of the States, 
which rendered them in less immediate want of. 
assistance from England, Cecil, always averse to 
waste the blood and treasure of the nation in su- 
perfluous efforts, began to remind the queen that it 
was now time to diminish her disbursements in be- 
half of her allies. To this suggestion she readily 
hearkened ; and, that the limitation of her intended 
retrenchments might appear a favour, she desired 
her ambassador to demand the immediate repay- 
ment of all her loans and expences. Against thig 
unexpected requisition, with which they were wholly 
unable to comply, the States, in much consterna- 
tion, remonstrated ; and, after many supplications, 
prevailed on the queen to be satisfied with more 
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moderate conditions. By a new treaty, they en- 
gaged to relieve her immediately from the expence 
of their English auxiUaries ; to pay her annually a 
small part of their debt ; to assist her, in case it 
should be requisite, with a stipulated number of 
ships J to conclude peace only with her concur- 
rence ; and, in lieu of all her demands against 
them, to pay her, after the conclusion of peace 
with Spain, an annual sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds for four years. Until all these conditions 
should be fulfilled, the cautionary towns were to re- 
main in her hands. On her part, it was merely 
stipulated that she should assist them, during the 
war, with a body of four thousand English auxili- 
aries, which, however, were to be paid by the 
States. * 

Before the termination of his political career, 
Cecil had the satisfaction to conclude another treaty, 
in which still more favourable conditions were pro- 
cured for England. The States agreed to fix the 
amount of their debt at eight hundred thousand 
pounds ; to pay one half of this sum during the 
war, at the rate of thirty thousand pounds a year ; 
to assist Elizabeth with a fjeet equal to her own, if 
a convenient opportunity should occur of attacking 
Spain by sea ; and to send a force of five thousand 
foot and five hundred horse to her defence, if 

♦ Camden, Annal. Eliz. p. 586. 
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Either England, or Jersey, or Scilly, or the Isle of 
Wighti should be invaded by the Spaniards. They 
farther agreed, that, so long as England should 
continue the war with Spain, they should pay the 
garrisons of the cautionary towns ; a stipulation by 
which this country was at once freed from an an- 
nual charge of a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. * 
War with The first avowed assistance which England ren- 
dered to the United Provinces was the signal for 
open hostilities with Spain ; and Philip, to gratify 
at once his revenge and ambition, attempted, by 
means of his famous Armada, to achieve the en- 
1588. tire conquest of England. But as the failure of 
this immense armament, and various successful at- 
tacks on the fleets and harbours of Spain, gave the 
English a superiority at sea, Philip, finding his 
losses increase as his hopes diminished, showed a 
disposition to make peace on reasonable terms. 
This favourable opportunity of entering into nego- 
ciation, Cecil now strongly urged the queen to 
seize ; for although the war continued to be very 
successful, and very honourable, yet he felt the 
wounds which it inflicted under every appearance 
of advantage. By their captures from the Spa- 
niards, a few individuals were enriched ; and Eliza- 
beth generally took care to have her full share in 

• llymcr's Foedera, VoL XVI. p. 340. 
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these successful adventures: still the royal trea<- 
sury was exhausted by the expences of the war, 
and the reluctant queen frequently forced to re- 
plenish it by applying to parliament. 

The war, however, was continued, because it 
offered temptations which neither the queen nor 
the people were able to resist. The scarcity of 
the precious metals rendered their value in these 
days extravagant ; and the rich freights transport- 
ed from the New World to Spain presented the 
most powerful excitement to avarice. "Stimulated 
by these. Sir Francis Drake had, even before the 
commencement of open hostilities with Spain, be- 
gun his depredations on her commerce ; and by 
the treasures which he brought home, as well as 
the accounts which he circulated, inflamed the avi- 
dity of his countrymen. Against these piratical 
acts the Spaniards vehemently remonstrated ; but 
Elizabeth accepted of an entertainment and a hand* 
some present from Drake, and gave the Spanish 
ambassador very little satisfaction. Encouraged 
by the countenance of their sovereign, and at 
length authorized by an open declaration of war, 
English privateers swarmed around the Spanish 
coast, both in Europe and America. These enter- 
prises became the usual adventure of the times, by 
which the rich expected to increase their wealth, 
and the prodigal to repair their fortunes. In the 
event of a rich prize, Elizabeth was not forgotten } 
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nor A'd she ever refuse to gratify the captors by 
graciotf% accepting their presents. Tliese ex- 
ploits were usually undertaken in partnership, and 
a vessel or two were sometimes iumished by her 
majesty ; a speculation which seldom failed to turn 
to the benefit of the treasury, as the queen's por- 
tion of the booty, by means of duties, presents, and 
various K)ther allowances, generally proved much 
greater than her share in the equipment. An ad- 
venture of Sir Walter Raleigh having proved very 
successful, that experienced eouitier humbly en- 
treated the queen, who had borne a tenth part in 
the cxpence, to accept one half of the booty, in 
lieu of all demands. In these entei'prises many, 
indeed, lost both their fortunes and their lives ; 
but the successful adventurers alone attracted the 
public notice, and this lottery continued to prove 
irresistibly tempting. 

It is probable that Cecil, who attended so much 
to the progress of national industry and wealth, 
perceived many bad consequences from this mode 
of warfare. The attention of the nation was with- 
drawn from manufactures and commerce ; the ca- 
pital and enterprise, which would otherwise have 
remained to the useful arts, were wasted on schemes 
of hazard. The people, neglecting those employ- 
ments from which alone solid and general opulence 
can be derived, were in danger of acquiring the 
habits and calculations of pirates. But there were 



other and more generous passions^ which reud^ijed 
the court and the people unwilling to heai^cen to 
the representations of Cecil. Although Sgain was 
at that time the most powei^l nation in Europe, 
the English, with vessels far inferior, had harassed 
her mightiest fleet, captured her ^ richest: convoys* 
and even burnt her ships in her principal Jiarbours. 
These successes, obtained by « a>urage . and ;skill 
over a haughty enemy, greatly elevated the^ spirits 
of our countrymen ; and the glory of the English 
arms became a triumphant theme in every^ mouth. 
To pursue this gallant course, to follow up these 
blows by new achievements, to lay the pride of 
Spain prostrate at their feet^ were the expressions 
which resounded throughout the nation. 

Into these sentiments Elizabeth cordially enter- 
ed ; for, with all the soundness of her. understand- 
ing, love of fame was a predominant passion in her 
breast, and nothing could exceed her desire of be- 
ing admired, whether for tbe^ imagined ebaiims 
of her person, or the heroic exploits of her iai^)- 
jects. In the present question, the influence of 
vanity was confirmed by a more tender sentiment. 
The young Earl of Essex had now suicceeded(<to Eariof es* 
that place in her affection^ which hod'fenai^erly 
been hdid by the Earl of Leicestcfir. > Nofiquality 
which- could captivate seemed to be wanting in 
this young moUeman. A person t uncommonly 
handsome, derived new gmcei from manners easy, 
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ttmk, md popnkr ; and such was the Mcmiiaxicj 
of these exteriutl advanti^es, united to a nature li- 
beral and ardent, that he had the rare fortune of 
being no less the iddi of die people than the fit- 
Toorite of the sovereign. Yet these shining quali- 
ties were aocompanied by defects, which rendered 
him particularly unfit for the management of pub- 
lic aflSuiB. Impatient, pasaonate, and wilful» he 
was so jealoaa of his honour, as to be inflamed 
by even ah imaginary insult ; so greedy of fame, 
that every successful rival appeared an enemy:; 
80 fond of military glory, that no oonsiderationsof 
policy could restrtun hi» fiom piedpitidiig h» 
country into a war where be m^ht earn dkdane- 
tion i and yet tio unfit, from imprudence and beat, 
for conducting mifitary (^eratmns, tiiat no outer* 
prise could safely be trusted to his hands. Hie 
had aoquired some reputation in the Spanish wur, 
and eagerly panted finr more ; be stood foranad, 
therefore, as the vehement oj^oser of (Cecil's pna- 
positions ior pieace ; and bis influence <over die 
queen^s affections, ^ned to the other consideni- 
. tions which wie have mentioned, was snfficieut to 
counteract the intentions ^ the minister. 

Cecil was mo less interested for the gfasy: of Aia 
country llian Essex ; bat wkile lie fielt bow snadh 
security depends on peiitieal rapntaliM, he jlar- 
ceived l^e folly of attemptiiig to lender b natidn 
glorious by wusting her rosources, or graat%acto^ 
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diteiiig littr to ioibe^ility. He knen^ that^ wil& the 
8ubstane0, the ahadow must disappear ; that if the 
resources of an empire are exhaustedt the reput»» 
tion feuaded <tt them must soon vaoiah. Averse 
to the Yi^aste of public property, aad detesting the 
wanton effusion of huinaa bfeod, he eould not^ 
without indignation, see both sovereign and peo]^ 
led away by the same passiims as Essex, and aur- 
rendering the reins of thdr understandings to* 
the delusions of a heated brain. On one ocea* 
sion, when the question of peaoe asd war waa d£K 
bated in council, Essex proceeded^ as usual, t« de*» 
claim in £ivour of eontinuii^ hostilities^ urging^ 
that the Spaniards, being a subtle pet^e, ambK 
tious of extending their dominien, implacable ene- 
mies to England, bigoted a^Uiareiits of the Pop^ 
and professing that no faith was to be observed! 
with, heretics, were incfq^able of Heiaintotning ther 
relatiogtis of peiace. Cfe^ who' lebs, th^ if such 
aiTguments prevailed, the awwd would Mver be 
sheethed,^ c;QuJd not help ilidi^tantly exdaining^ 
in the naidst of tUs harangue^ ^' that the speabeit 
seem^ intent rOnnothiMig but blood rad fi^ghter^r'^ 
At the close eC the dehaitei peveeiming i^t hia 
leasonifiK nms ef no^ awl «|gamst lihe^ ^mpulsM 
of, pa£ision, he pidi^ oufe n eoiainmi .^fli^i>bpok 
fram his poekeU^ md pointed, hi) mllm^ to tb^ 

words, *^ Men of blood shall not live half their 
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days." * He felt that time and experience could 
abne dispel the delusion ; still he endeavoured to 
accelerate that desirable event, by the publication 
of a tract, containing his arguments for peace ; 
these, though disregarded by the multitude, were 
too distinct and forcible not to impress the reflect* 
ing and moderate, f 
l^^ In the policy pursued by England towards 
Fnmce. Fraucc, as the passions of men were less interested, 
the councils of Cecil were followed, with little de* 
viation. During the short and feeble reign ci 
Francis !!• the Duke of Guise, with his four bro^ 
thers, uncles to Mary Queen of Scots, had obtain- 
ed a complete ascendancy in the French govern- 
ment. Powerful from the influence of their hooset 
and dignified by their alliance with the royal fami*^ 
ly, their talents, joined to a restless, daring ambi- 
tion, overpowered their antagonists, and reduced 
their monarch to a mere instrument in their hands. 
The recapture of Calais from England, which tbe 
duke had unexpectedly effected, procured him 
unrivalled popularity ; while his standii^ fbrtk 
as the leader of the Catholics against the Hugm 
nots, gave him unlimited sway over the moisli rin- 
merous portion of the people. As the champioii 
of his faith, he prepared to enf(nrce its uiiisftiott 
with fire and sword, and to exterminate Protestattt- 






* Cnmden^ p. 60S. f Ibid. 
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ism throughout Frwoe. Th^ leiMlers of the Hu- 
gonots flew to arms ; but, from thdir inadequate 
resourcea, they were quickly reduced to extremi- 
ties, and, in despair, applied to Elizabeth for suc- 
cour. Her compliance was enforced by the most 
evident interest, as the ambitious Guise aspired 
to place his niece Mary on the throne of England 
as well as of Scotland. A supply of men and 
money was accordingly sent without dday. 

Throughout all the measures of Elizabeth to- 
wards the French Hugonots, we perceive the can* 
tious and frugal policy of Cecil. He was of opi- 
nion that the French Protestjant^ should, from 
time to time, be furnished with such supplies as 
Plight enable them to make head against their 
enemies ; but that it would be folly to embroil his 
country farther than this object required. France 
and England had long regarded each other as dan- 
gerous rivals ; and he understood human nature 
too well, to suppose that a change of religion in 
the government would alter these sentiments. A 
French sovereign, whether Popish or Protestant, 
would, he knew, be almost equally dangerous to 
England ; and he deemed it ext]:e9ie folly in this 
country to waste her ifesouix^es in procuring a de- 
cided ascendancy to either the insurgent or the 
royalist faction. 

Such w^e the maxims which guided the con-^ 
duct of Elizabeth during the French civil wars«, 
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WHen the Hugonots were almost driTen to (de- 
spair in the minority of Charles IX. she furnished ^ 

1502. them with some money and troops ; but a part 
of the money was advanced by way of loan ; and, 
in return, she obliged her allies to put Havre de 
Grace into her hands, as a pledge that Calais 
should be restored to the English crown. When 
the young Duke of Guise, at a subsequent periody 
had begun to emulate the enterprises erf* his fiithery 
and had reduced the Protestants to extreme dis- 

1571. tress, she again revived their spirits by timely as- 
astance ; but it consisted merely in ezdtmg Ae, 
Ptotestant German princes to their support ; in 
lending them a sum of money, for which the jew- 
els of the Queen of Navarre were deposited with 
her in pledge ; and in permitting a hundred gentle^ 
men volunteers to pass over into Francei where 
they fought at their own charge. * 

lATs. The massacre of St Bartholomew, in which the 
court of France butchered such multitudes of their 
unsui^ecting Protestant subjects, naturally excited 
the horror of all the Protestant states of Europe. 
The English, fired with indignation, eagerly ex- 
pected to see their government stand fbnrard to 
avenge the rights of religion and humanity ; and 
so earnest were the nobility and gentry in the 
cause, that they offered to levy an army of twenty 



* Ciandai> p* 483. 
T 



thousand foot and tm thou39^ boirsie/to trawgort 
tliem to Frai^e^ «ad noaintaiii them ^ their own 
ekpence. ^ But Elis^abethi instructed by her wiae 
couQsellon^ pe^'ceived toq well the G()mequc[iice& of ^ 
such 1^ crusade, to secoivd the busty r^sentme^t of, 
her sul^cts, Sihe was aware that au a^ttacl^ o|a 
I'raoce, to be effisctual^ would ar^iUre f uch. a wastQ 
of resources aa must enfeebl^ th^ m^jon^ ^d renr 
der abortive all the fn^gal measures of her reiga ; 
that QuMfl^ ai^d Philip, from a aimilanty of mi^ 
lignant passions^ had forced a close unifitk ; thatu 
gainst such a combiiatatia^ ^he success of ^er ut». 
ixK»t effi>rts in ]i»ehalf o£ the IVeuich ^rotestaata 
was, at beat, very doubtful } that tbc) ouly certaini 
effect of an attack on France would be to exaspe-^ 
rate that nation, and exhaust her own ; and thus^ 
render Charles and Philip both more eager and 
more able to accomplish her destruction* But. 
while she prudently dissembled her indigi¥Udon,^ 
till a more favourable opportunity,^ by her secret 
pecuniary aidsi to the Hugonots, she enabled then^ 
^gain to take the field against Charles, and to pro^, 
cure from his successor, Henry III. conditions^ mo^, 
comparatively favourable, t 

When the gallant King ^f Navan^ v^9A afterr 
V^ards called to the throne of France, she openly 
assisted him gainst thalj foifmidable league of the 






* Di^;get^ p. 335, t CsmdeDj p. 452. 
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Catholics, which threatened ruin to them both* 
The apprehended desertion of his Swiss and 
GFerman auxiliaries she prevented by a gift of 
twenty-two thousand pounds, a greater sum, as he 
declared, than he had ever before seen ; and she 
added a reinforcement of four thousand men^ to 
whose valour he owed some important successes. 
A body of Spanish forces having been introduced 
into Brittany, she furnished three thousand men 
to hasten the expulsion of these dangerous neigh- 
bours ; but stipulated that her chaiges should be 
repaid her in a twelvemonth, or as soon as the 
1^^^- enemy was expelled.* She afterwards sent ano- 
ther reinforcement of four thousand men to effect 



* Camden^ p. 561. When we compare these diminutiYe aidi 
with the immeDse armaments sent to the assistance of allies in the 
present times^ we may be surprised to hear Burleigh extolling the 
liberality of Elizabeth on this occasionj as something altpgethisr ex«^ 
traordinary. Alluding, in a letter to our envoy in France, tp tliia 
body of auxiliaries under Sir John Norris, he adds, ** and besfdet 
that, her majesty hath presently sent away certain of her ships of 
war under the charge of Sir Henry Palmer, with the number of %. 
thousand men or thereabouts, to serve upon the coast of Bretagne. 
against the Spaniards, and against the Leaguers, thereby her ma- 
jesty's charges grow daily so great, as the French king hsth greit 
cause to acknowledge her mi^lesty's goodness towards him, htjomi 
all other Jriendships tltot he hath in the world. And therefiire you 
may do well when ^ou find opportunity, to notify these so great 
charges both of her majesty and of her realm, as we may hereafter 
find thankfulness both in the king and in his sultJectB." Birch'a 
Memoirs of Ella. Vol. I. p. W, 
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this object, which proved of gtei^t difficulty. Fi- 
nally, she formed an alliance with the French 
Idngt in which it was agreed that they should make 
no peace with Philip but by common consent ; that 
she should i^ssist Henry with a reinforcement of 
four thousand men ; and that he^ in return, should 
refund her charges in a twelvemonth, employ, a 
body of troops in aid of her forces in expelling the 
Spaniards from Brittany, and consign into her 
hands a seaport of that province for a retreat to the 
English. * On various occasions she advanced him 
sums to the amount of a hundred thousand pounds, 
but always in the form of a loan : and when, at 
length, he began to acquire a decided superiority 
over his enemies, her succours becaxe more spar- 
ing as his exigencies became less pressing* 

While Elizabeth thus avoided a waste of her re- 
sources, her aid was so efficient, that Henry the 
Fourth gratefully attributed his triumph to her 
assistance. A more liberal distribution of her suc- 
cours would often have been agreeable to him, 
yet, as he could not but admire a conduct so wise, 
and dictated by maxims so congenial to his own, 
he continued her steady and sincere friend to the 
end of her life. Accustomed as ygfd have been, in 
the present age, to see Vast expeditions undertaken 
against our continental enemies, and vast subsidies 

• pymer, VoU XVI. 
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thrown^ without reflection, into the hands of eiir 
allies; we may be apt to look on this policy ci 
Elizabeth's goYernment as timid and ungenerout* 
Yet, with an expence of men and money, almotfe 
too trifling to be perceptible, it procured, £ar Eng- 
land, advantages, greater perhaps than would lunie 
resulted from mighty armaments, and hmsh dis- 
bursements. Her Protestant allies were not alarms 
ed by the overwhelming succours of an andent 
enemy, nor rendered odious in the sight of their 
countrymen, by a too evident dependence on a 
foreign power. The French pec^e were not nnu- 
ed to any general combination against her» from 
the apprehension of passing under her yoke, or ans* 
taining the dismemberment of their territory. 
Policy The policy which the English government pnF« 
Scotland, sucd with Fcspect to Scotland, led to some of the 
most questionable incidents of Elisabeth's leigiu 
That country, narrow and thinly peopled as it was^ 
required the incessant attention of its southern 
neighbour. England, divided from the rest o£ the 
worid by stormy seas, on which her own fleets now 
began to ride triumphant, could not be assailed 
without the most imminent hazard. As a fiweign 
enemy, surrounded by an uncertain element and 
annoyed by her fleets, which might eventually cut 
off both his supplies and his retreat, could hope for 
safety only from her entire subjugation ; the pre- 
parations requisite for such an enterprise would be 
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too \9St to be lotig concealed^ and too protracted' 
to be completed before lier plans for defence ahotdd 
be matured. But against Scotland she was aided 
by no such bulwark : in that eountrjr stood im tfrajr 
of combatants, dexterous in r^lap warfare, imd se-^ 
parated from her only by a fordable river, or an 
imaginary line ; l&ey mi^ht as^mble and invade 
her in force, before the news of their approa^ 
could reach the aeat of goverament. Even if h^ 
hasty levies should succeed in impelling the iiicur-> 
sion, still the enemy might retire to his own coun- 
try, loaded with booty, and secure from punuit^^ 
while the loss of a battle might expose all hernoith- 
em counties to devastation. 

Hiese, the permanent dangers from an enemy 
in the north, were at this time increased by dr- 
cumstances of great importance. Since Mary, th^ 
youthful Queen of Scotland, had espoused the befar 
appar^it to the throne of France, the counsels and 
energies of both these countries were under the 
control of her ambidous maternal uncles, the princes 
of Lorraine. The enterprises which these daring 
leaders had planned, led t^em to exert the whole 
of their power in attempting to detlurone Elisa- 
beth. They had founded their plans on standing 
fmth as the champions of the church, and leaders 
of the CathoSc league ^ while the power of Elisa- 
beth formed the great bulwaik of the Flrotestants. 
Nor did their means seem inadequate to the mighty 
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uiujLertaking of subyerting her throne, and ac- 
quiring the uncontrolled sway of the three king^ 
domfi. The title of their niqce, Mary, to the 
throne of England, w«s nccounted preferable to 
that of Elizabeth by all good Catholics, who held 
the marriage of Henry with Catharine to be india- 
soluble, unless by the authority of the pope. The 
portion of the English people which still adhered 
to the Romish communion was considerable, while 
the favourers of the Reformation in Scotland seemed 
as yet no ways formidable. If heresy could there 
be checked in the bud, and the whole Scottish im- 
tion rendered the partisans of their cause; the 
princes of Lorraine had grounds for expectationa 
by no means chimerical. From France, from 
Spain, and the other countries which abetted the 
Catholic league, they might hope to pour into 
Scotland such a body of disciplined troqps, aa^ 
uniting with the natives, and entering England on 
her defenceless side, should disperse the raw leviea 
of Elizabeth, and place their niece on her throne. 
These intentions were manifested by the firat 
movements in the gigantic plan. No sooner waa 
the death of Mary of England announced in France, 
than the Queen of Scots and her husband endear 
voured to keep alive the hopes of their partisana^ 
by assuming the arms and title of King and Queen 
of England. This parade proved rather iiyurioua 
than useful to the projects of the house of Guiye. 
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by disooTering tfaeir designs, and putting their 0M« 
mies on their guard ; but more energetic measures 
were, in conformity to their counsels, adopted by 
their sister, the Queen Dowager and R^ht of 
Scotland* That princess, naturally moderate imd 
politic, had hitherto pursued a system so mild and 
conciliating, as had, in a great measure, lulled the 
dangerous dissensions of her country. Now, how* 
ever, from an undue Subserviency to the designs of 
her brothers, the fatal error of her character, she 
began to attempt the extirpation of Protestantism^ 
by mingling a cruelty which should have shodced 
her humanity, with a faithlessness from which her 
moral feelings ought to have revcdted. The su£^* 
ers at length betook themselves to arms; but the 
vigour and dexterity of the rc^nt, supported by 
a body of veteran French troops,- eoon compelled 
them to implore 'assistance from the common pro- 
tectress of the' Reformation* 

There were certain circumstances which render- 
ed Elisabeth much less forward in theur support 
than her interest seemed to demand* The princi- 
ples of the Scottish Protestants, especially in regard 
to the form of woriM^i went far beyond her fdeas 
of refor^atidn ; and «hie< strong tincture bfrepubB- 
canism, which appeared in their politics, rendered 
them, in her eyes, suspected and dangerous. To 
abet rebellious subjects, is always a delicate under- 
taking for sovereigns } hot hi ft cduntry so eloskly 
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connected with her own, by vicinity, language, and 
manners, it seemed most unsafe to encourage the 
supporters of those civil and religious princ^dei^ 
which, at home, all her authority was employed to 
suppress. * To these dissuasives, her love of econo- 
my gave additional force; since it was manifert 
that the necessities of the Scots would require con- 
siderable supplies, while their poverty left her no 
hope of reimbursement* 

It was, we are infcHrmed, by the represented 
tions of Cecil, that she at length permitted these 
considerations to give way to others stili more ur« 
gent and important. Two papers, wrkten vrith 
his own hand, and still preserved, c<mtain the leap 
sonings in which he explained to the Queen and 
her council the propriety and necessity of inter&r-, 
ing in the affiiirs of Scotland, t Setting out with 
the principle that every society has a right to pro? 
vide for its security both against present and in* 
ture dangers, and to turn against its enemies the 
means employed by them for its annoyance; he 
proceeds to show, that the safety of Engjbmd could 
be secured only by sending powerful and immediafee 
assistance to the Scottish Protestants^ ££ai|beth 
felt the force of these arguments; but her JSnrt 

_: : \ — : : — : w ■• 

* Elizabeth's Letter to the Earl of Beldfixrd> in AppencBz, No. 
Xin. to Robertson's Scotiand. 
t Burott, VoL ML ApptncKx. . ■' • '. 



mocourst conmdng in soiiie smali vimiktiHDfom of 
moneys yvete so inadequate, as to produce no effeet 
in farour of lier friends. Afterwards, lowevei) 
when Seodand could not otliiemise be lescued 
from entire sidgugatioii by her enemtest ahe Sam* 
ed with the Protestants a league ofienstve and de«> 
iensive ; sent a powerful fleet to gnard the Forth 
against reinforoemeats from France, and, by the 
aid of a hutd force, enabled the Scots to drive the 
French from the fiehi, and besiege them in their 
last reftige at Leith. 

This timely and vigorous effort, m support of the 
Scottish Protestants, led to a treaty, in which C^cil 
and Dr Wotton, the plenipotentiaries of Elissa*- 
beth, partly from llietr talents, partly from the 
desperate situation of their enemieja, procured the 
most advantageous terms for their allies* The 
Scottish parliament, of which the groat majority 
now adhered to iibe rofbrmed fritht obtained almiHt 
the whole diroctiosi -cf public afiUnu It ftwB stipu- 
lated, that this asseoEd^iy should meet and act with 
the same full powers as if finmaiiy cmuroiked by the 
wvei^ign: that, duringtheabMno. ..f 4teir jm^ 
^ueen, the admiiiistration riionld be rested in tsselw 
commissioners, of whidi the queen thcisld iselebt 
seven, and the parltament £ve,: out. of twenty- 
four persons named by the parliament : that, with- 
out the consent of this assembly, neither war should 
be declared nor peace concluded : that the French 
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troops ihoald be hnmediately removed to their own 
country, and the fortresses of Leith and Dunbar, 
then in their possession, demolished : that in future 
no foreign troops should be introduced^ and no fort 
erected, without the permission of parliament : that 
no foreigner should hereafter be advanced to any 
place of trust or dignity in the kingdom : and that 
there should be a general act of amnesty for tfaoie 
who had opposed the measures of govemmeat. 
The security of the Protestant faith was fully pro- 
vided for by an article which left all matters rer 
specting religion to the decision of parliament** 

The politic moderation of Elizabeth and her mi- 
nisters was conspicuous in the articles stipulated for 
England. The English forces as well as the French 
were to be withdrawn from Scotland ; former trea- 
ties were renewed, and the only additional article 
was, that the right of Elizabeth to the Ekiglish 
throne should be. formally acknowledged, Mary and 
her husband ceasing, from thence forward, to as- 
sume the title, or bear the arms of England* Elisa- 
beth had indeed enjoined her plenipotentiaries to 
demand five- hundred thousand crowns, and the re- 
stitution of Calais, as a compensation for the in- 
dignity already offered to her, by the assumption of 
her arms and title : but these conditions, to which 



• Keith, 13T. Rymer, Vol. XV. p. 593. 
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the French coounissioners ha4 no power to agreef 
were at length referred to future discussion. * 

At so small an expence, and with an exertion so 
trivial, compared to the magnitude of the objecti did 
the English govenunent, by its vigour and sagacity, 
succeed in giving a cbmp^ete ascen^ncy to its Pro- 
testant allies in Scotlan^. And when t,he Catho- 
lic religion was abolished, and the reformed esta- 
blished by law, ,tbat country, instead of affording 
particular facilities to the enemies of Elizabeth, be* 
came a new bulwark to her throne. 

Tjhe return of Maiy to jSeoUan^ and jber assump- ^^^ 
tion of the reins cjf government, led to plans of M«ry 
policy, in which the passions of Elizabeth interfer- soot^ 
ed so much with the dictates of her understanding, 
and the counsels of her ministers : that we are be- 
wildered amidst the ejects of an irresolution, du- 
plicity, and contradiction, which her usu^l syste- 
matic procedure does not prepare us to expect. 
The unfortunate Mary undertook the administra- 
tion' of her kingdom in circumstances, where ^l^he 
sagacity of experience, and the coqlness of age, 
could scarcely have conducted, to a successful issue, 
the delicate interests committed to youth and in- 
discretion. Her sq^ects, stpl in the ferment qf a 
religious revolution, .entertamjed viqlent prejudicfei 



* See Letter of Elizabeth to Cecil and Wottottj in Lodge's Illu8« 
trations of Brilislfi History, Vol L p. 888. ' * ' 
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against their sovereign. It was fresh in their recol- 
lection, that the cruel persecutions, from which 
they had just escaped, were carried on at the insti- 
gation of Mary's uncles, and under the authority 
of her mother ; and they knew that plans were con- 
certed by the house of Guise for the final extirpa- 
tion of the Protestant religion. Unfortunately 
they had too strong reasons to suspect that their 
queen, devoted to popery and to the will of her 
uncles, would not scruple to concur in the most 
dangerous designs. Stimulated by these consider- 
ations, they scrutinized every step of her conduct 
with the most jealous care : and as the rudeness 
of manners in that age had been heightened by 
the convulsions and dangers of a revolution, they 
treated her with a harshness, which, in her eyes, 
might well appear indignity to a sovereign, and 
brutality to a woman. 

Mary, educated in the polished, gay, and arbi- 
trary court of France, was equally shocked with the 
coarseness of the Scots, the moroseness of their 
manners, and the republican principles which they 
had imbibed with their new religion. Nor were 
her more serious thoughts less outraged than her 
taste. Wliile scarcely allowed to iexercise, in her 
private chapel, those rites to which she was fondly 
attached, she daily heard them treated with insult- 
ing contumely, and herself reproached as a cleTud- 
ed and desperate idolatress. With a spirit too 
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high, and with passions too lively to submit to such 
mortification, or to win the confidence of her people 
by a train of prudent and conciliating measures ; 
she endeavoured, in the conversation and amuse* 
ments of a few favourite domestics, to recall her 
former scenes of enjoyment, and to lose the recol- 
lection of her present hardships. But by a pecu- 
liar infelicity, the attachments of Mary were more 
fatal to her happiness than even her aversions ; and 
the unworthy objects, on whom her affection was 
successively fixed, proved the principal means of 
precipitating her ruin. By her choice of a youth, 
whose head and heart were no less defective than 
his external appearance was captivating, a Catholic 
in his creed, and a libertine in his morals, she shock- 
ed the pious, and alienated the wise : * and when her 
infatuated fondness was soon succeeded by uncon- 
querable aversion, the change was attributed, not 
to the return of reason, but the fickleness of pas- 
sion. The confidence and familiarity, with which 
she distinguished an unworthy minion, seemed to 
argue a strange depravity of taste; which her 
enemies readily accounted for, by supposing a still 
stranger depravity of morals. But when, in oppo- 
sition to the united voice of her subjects, to all laws 
divine and human, she bestowed her aflfections on 



* See Letter Arom Randolph to Leicester^ in Appendix XL to 
Robertson's Scotland. 
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d\e murderer of her husband, screened thim fino^ 
the vengeance of ou,traged justice, and madje ]bMp 
the partaker of her bed and her fiiUthgirity ; .(h^ ^- 
dignatiofu of her subjects coul^ no longer be kept 
>vithin the bounds of allegiance. Tbey toQ^c ,np 
arms against hor, formally deposed he^r /rom H^ 
sovereignty, and finally copipelled l\er tp aeek Ar 
refuge in Eugland. 

Diuring these transaQtions, ^e intQifecepc^ of 
the English govenunent was hesitating, indc^ciaiue, 
.and contradictory. The conGdentiail ininJUteirs lof 
Elizabeth, strongly tinctured wilih the i^^UgiQna 
opinions of the Scottish refom^ers, an4 lookipg ,an 
the ai$cendancy of Mary as the chief source of .dan- 
ger to their government, appear to ^hfiye b^n ,viqb- 
.niniously of opinion that the Scottish jE^teatmts 
ought to :be supported ; and their quew, if not 
dethroned, at least involved in perpetual .difficul- 
ties. Had Eli;sabeth consulted merqly her peiisop- 
al feelings towards Mary, her mejisures yfwM 
have been no Jess hostile than the cowf^ ipf l)er 
ministers. Her resentment against a compQlitpr 
who had assumed her title, and a0*^ted,to.caniidw 
her birth as illegitimate, was aggrava^ by ]MvA 
of a rival who eclipsed her in thofe .pQiWMMd 
charms of which she was no le^s .tenaciouii ih^^iOf 
her sovereignty. The animosity thus fostered in 
her breast became apparent on various occasions. 
When Mary, on her return from France to her 
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oWn dominions^' isolicited a tefe conkKiet from ^BSi^' 
zabeth; thisr re^pieet,' although a lath mattet of 
complaisance^ jM» refused by t^e latieri With an 
ill-homour whfch seemed to* indicate v6ry trAfriend* 
ly intefnltions; * In the same inhnner,' every over*: 
tore for the ifdarriage of tii^ Scottidi queen ,vh»T 
iddushioflsly cdnnteraoted by her jealous- iieigfast 
bom- ; md when' Dartilley Bt iehgth becanier ther 
object of hiei* 6hoiioei Elisabeth repr6aehed her witHi 
thii^ hiarriage, 4s with a crimen iagirinst herself and 
hef gchremmenti Not did Mary take any tned*^ 
surei^' to eohoSyte » ritaliwfaimi ihe loolded'oii'iia' 
the usmi^r) of' h^ rights^ ar0 the eni^my ^<rf hetr* 
person imdrtiigicm. She reftisM to ratify ihalt 
article of the treaty of Edinburgh by whpK^h sitfet 
was bound to renouhce hb: chiims to* thel English 
throne ; and she occasioifaUy expressed her indig*- 
natron, with morfe frankncfss than- prudence'^ agaixist 
the ill-conceded nialignity of Elisabeth, t 

Yet, notwithstanding hei^ perdonil atfimoiB^y to^ 
Maty, the queen of England was far from eMer- 
ihg cordially into the viewii of the Scottish Pro- 
testants. Their tenets both civil and rdigiofus^ 
so nearly diied to thote 6f het* own puritan^ itere' 
the object of her decided^ aversion 9 thdir iiscen* 
dancy was the last meanSs by ^^hich; she wisW the* 
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humiliation of her rival. The imprudent attach- 
ments, and the consequent unpopukrity and igno- 
miny of the Scottish queen, probably aflPorded her 
more satisfaction than regret ; and it appears that 
her ambassadors, of themselves well-inclined to the 
task, were encouraged in fomenting the dissensions 
between the court and the people of Scotland. 
But when the " Congregation*' proceeded to try 
their sovereign for the crimes of which she was ac- ' 
Gused, and to deprive her of her throne and her 
liberty, in consequence of their own award, the 
high monarchical sentiments of Elizabeth were 
alarmed. She sternly demanded an explanation 
of their presumptuous conduct ; and as. their re- 
publican justification was even more o£fehsive to 
her than their measures, she endeavoured by threats 
to procure the release and restoration of their sove- 
reign. She seems even to have formed the reso* 
lution of attempting this object by force of arma^ 
in opposition to the strenuous remonstrances of 
Cecil and her other ministers, who represented the 
danger of employing her arms to crush her most 
useful friends, and reinstate her mortal enemy. 
So thoroughly were the Scottish Protestants con- 
vinced of her alienation from their interests, that 
they refused her ambassador admittance to their 
captive queen, and prepared to support themselves 
by other alliances. Already had their overtures 
been favourably received by the French, who made 
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no scruple of abandoning Mary, provided they 
could maintain their ascendancy in Scotland ; and 
the English resident had repeatedly warned his 
court of this dapger, inevitable, unless Elizabeth 
should alter her conduct towards the Scottish Pro-p 
testants. ♦ 

The escape of Mary from confinement, and her i56& 
subsequent retreat into England, produced a new 
course of policy on the part of Elizabeth. Her Advice of 

Cecil to 

confidential ministers, more alive to the supposed EUzabeth. 
interests of their country and religion than to the 
dictates of generosity, seem to have been unani- 
mously of opinion, that the Scottish queen^ instead 
of being aided by Elizabeth against her subjects, 
should, under specious pretences, be detained in a 
lasting captivity, t Her enmity to the Protestant 
religion, and to Eli;zabeth, they considered impla- 
cable ; and were she restored by the arms of Eng- 
land to her throne, she would not, they thought, 
scruple to turn her regained authority against her 
benefactors. On the other hand, her detention 



* See a Letter from Sir Nicholas ThrogroorUm to Cecily in Ap- 
pendix XXI«. to Robertso^'8 ScotlancL Also from the same to 
Queen Elizabeth, ibid. 

+ Lodge, Vol. II. p. 4, 5. A remarkable Letter Aom the Earl 
of Sussex to Cecil, written so earlj after the flight of Mary as the 
22d of October 1568, and containing an urgent exhortation to th«t 
very policy which was afterwards pursued with regard to her, is 
inserted in Appendix IV. Also the deliberations of Cecil on the 
nme subject. 
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would give the English government a cbinplete 
control over the afiairs of Scotland ; for the Scot^ 
tish Protestants would not fa3 to respect her will; 
while she had their qufeen in her hands, and could 
piinish them by restoring an exasperated sovereign 
to their throne. Nor did they see bow these ad- 
vantages could be attained by a procedure less 
harsh than the captivity of Mary. To refiise her 
an asylum would be replete with danger : thai 
high-spirited princess would not fail to raise Fraince 
and Spain in her cause; to procure frotn theii* 
willing ambition large forces for her restoratloii ; 
and, stimulated both by ancient and recent animo- 
sities, to employ her recovered power in hostility 
to England. 

These representations produced a powerM iih- 
pression on Elizabeth, confirmed as they were by 
certain peculiarities in the situation of tier rivial, 
which admitted of severe measures tetiig taken 
against her, without compromising the causi^ of 
sovereigns, or exciting general indignation against 
herself. Mary was accused of a crime horrible to 
mankind,-— participation in the murder of her hus- 
band ; and her marriage with his reputed murder- 
er had impressed a belief of her guilt, not easily to 
be effaced. While she laboured under the gene- 
ral indignation, her detention would be applauded 
by many, and warmly resented by none. On the 
other hand, the throne, if upheld as a sanctuary 

12 



for siicli crimes, would become 6£oui^ m thS ef& 
of all ; and ElhisSietK, in i^uj^rting such i iiil&i 
would weaken Her own dtithbfiiy whSe ike o'ilth^- 
ed the feelingsi of niknkind. 
These considerationij kHJai^ EliisabetV fieteiinilie Vtosm^ of 

, JBlisabctfa 

to detail! the Scbttish ^lieeh, not a^ a i^ojal giieiA;,' Wanb Bia. 
who had come to cIiLim her pfBteHtod, bilt SUk^' 
prisoner brought by haj)|iy accident rbto N^r flower: 
Eroid this cbirimehceihefat, her haired to Mitrjr 
pitJgreiJsiYely increased by ai Variety of causbk 
Conscious that the detention of Miiry w& a new 
sbiirce of resetitmeiii;, tiik cbmitiission of the ii^« 
ry bec^e a cause foi- its, kggravktioh: DeriViii^, 
frbiti the lll-i(dyised corieessions, and subiiequeht 
retractations of the Scottish qiieen; i sbmbldiiibk' 
of right to judge in bet cililse; tod a cblbiit foir 
assiimiiig her guilt lis utidehiabl^, both she ^d h& 
people ([^iiie gradu^ly to i*egard the captive les^ iti 
a isovbreign pridcess, th^ as a criming isiibject bf 
Ehglaiid: The miiid oiF EiitkbetU W^ pbrtJetutd-! 
ly agitktled by ttfe ippreHfenSbn b^her prisbtiePi 
escapfe, and ihbre tbdii bnce, by t^6 dlscovetjr of 
coHspiirades, W&i'c& Marjr Inckutitiusly 'totnitfeniitt- 
cfed. All thesb ^oWd nfeW iiieyntiVes ttt fret HAt- 

red, and prompted her to a measure from which 
her tenderness for the rights of sovereigns would 
at first have made her revolt with horror. 

From the letters and the conduct of Elizabeth in 
regard to Mary, we perceive that she aimed at two 
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irreconcileable objects. She longed for the de- 
struction of her dangerous prisoner, and she no 
less earnestly desired to have it accomplished with- 
out her apparent concurrence or connivance. She 
seems to have long hoped that Mary would sink 
under the rigours of her confinement, or &11 a 
sacrifice to the discontent of her keeper. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury, to whose custody she was en- 
trusted, was subjected to great restraint and priva- 
tion. Although entirely devoted to Elizabeth, 
and sufficiently willing to deprive Mary of every 
enjoyment, * his disposition was rendered still more 
narrow and intractable, by the severe and ungene- 
rous usage which he experienced from his sove- 
reign. The allowances which he received for the 
maintenance of the Queen of Scots were so inade- 
quate, that the deficiency impaired his private for- 
tune ; and after many years of this unprofitable 
charge, when he at length expected some signal 
mark of royal bounty, to his inexpressible astonish-^ 
ment and mortification, he received an order from 
court, by which his appointments, instead of being 
increased, were diminished one half, t When the 
retrenchments which this strange piece of econo- 



* Sec Shrewsbury's Letter to Lord Burghley^ in Lodge, VoL 
IL p. 6S. 
f Letters iVom the same ^o the samc^ ibid. p. 244^ S70j STS^ 
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my naturally led him to make in the diet and ac*" 
commodations of Mary, were complained of by 
the French ambassador, Shrewsbury received a let- 
ter from court, expressing the displeasure of' his 
queen in strong terms, but containing no intima* 
tion that his former allowances would be riestor* * 
ed. • .. ,^ . ■ '>'t:; 

Other circumstances concurred to makei i^rewsfi 
buiy dissatisfied with his charge. As his^-wl^ole« 
time and attention were occupi^ in watching over 
his prisoner, his private afi&irs were ne^ected ; and 
his tenants, in various parts of the country, taking 
advantage of his situation, contrived to evade his 
claims, by involving him in troublesome law^suits. t 
If he ventured on an excursion from the residence 

• 

of Mary, he was sure to be reminded,! by a severe 
reprimand, of his duty. § If a friend happened to 
pay him a visit, a letter full of insinuations, showed 
him that the jealousy of his sovereign was roused. 
At length, by a strange excess of severity, his very 
children were not permitted to visit him ; and he 
was almost reduced to despair, when his earnest 
entreaties, seconded by the friendship of Cecil, 



* Letter fVom Leicester to Shrewsburjr^ in Lodge^ Vol. II. p. 
2A3. • 

t Letter from the Earl of Shrewsbury, ibid. p. 875. t Ibid* 
§ Letter fVom Shrewsbury to the queen, ibid. p. 246. 
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and liome of thi other ministers; ^^rdcuiied liis re- 
lease froita an intolerable bondage. * 

To Sir Amias Ptolet^' 6he of the gentlem^ii to 
wfa6ni the royd prisonier was afterwards committed^ 
Elizabeth seems to have given a mudi more expli- 
cit intimation of her wishes. PaulM had entered 
into the loyal association for bringing to puirisU-. 
ment all pretendeifs to the throne, who should it- 
teftiift her life ; and shie seemed to expect Chat he 
would rid her of her enemy, without sutgeeting* 
h'er to .the niecessity, whidi she so earnestly mA^i' 
to avoid, of actually signing the death-warrant, t 
This gentleman refused to be her ihittrument ih 
so base a deed, which she woliild have both dtsS* 
avowed and punished ; and no other coarse i^ 
mained, but to authorize the execution of the Mn- 
tence against Mary ; but Elizabeth affected the ut*' 
most reluctance to a step which heir ParliasAept 
and people, who heartily hated aud dreaded the 
Queen of Scots, so earnestly pressed. To such k 
length were her hopes of deceiving mankind by 
this duplicity carried, that, even after havinj^ deli« 
beratcly signed the warrant, dnd delivered it to 
Davison, her Secretary of State, she pretended, on 
hearing that it was actually executed, the utmost 



■■■i* 



* Letter from Shrewsbury to Lord Burghlcy^ in Lodge^ Vol. IL 
p. 3^17. Letter fVom the same, p. 2i8. 
t Secretary Davivon's Apology^ in Camden's Aniuds^ p. 6i&, 



astonishment, grief, 8nd indignation. Loudly ac- 
cusing the secretary^ of having ^surreptitiously sent 
off;the warrant, in' direct oppo8itio9 to 'her jindina* 
tion, she caused the unfortiviate man to be subject- 
ed, on .this charge, to a heavy fine, whfoh ahe le- 
vied, ;l;o his utter ruin. 

If the part which Gedl :bore in these ttansac- Diitresi 
tiMs has brought censui^ on his me^iory, ]t?ri>y\« 
brought no less unhappiness on his mind. Hi^^^.^ 
opinion respecting the Queen of Scots, fmd the 
manner of her treatment, coincided with those 
of his x^)lleagues in office. iWhile he \ookctd on 
•her as the most ^^gerous enemy of ^Is sovereign 
and his religion, .he considered her liberty, and 
even iher Jife, as scarcely compi^tible with the safety 
of cither. Yet ^r confinement ireed him neither 
from anxiety nor 4&i^gQi' i ^^ vigilance was inces- 
santly occupied in counteracting the plots of her 
partizans,. which aimed to involve himself and his 
queen in one destruction. Mary even proved a 
source of disquietude to 'him, in a way which he 
could least have expected. Having, tfrom motiv^ 
of humanity, obtainefl Elizabeth's reluctant > con- 
sent, that the captive queen, whose health hfA suf- 
fei^ed much from confinement, should be carried 
to Buxton Wells for her .recovery, "^ he happened, 
during her stay there, to visit the same place for 

* Letter fVom Cecil to Shrewsbury^ in Lodge, V<pl. II., p» ll,L 
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the relief of hb own complaints. His jealous so- 
vereign, connecting this accidental meeting with 
his frequent applications to mitigate the severities 
practised against Mary, (for he was averse to all 
unnecessary harshness,) conceived the strange sua* 
picion, that he had a private understanding with 
the Queen of Scots, and had repaired to Buxton 
for the purpose of maturing some treacherous plo- 
ject. * Nor was this chimerical surmise the tran- 
sient apprehension of a moment. On his return 
to court, he was charged by Elizabeth with this 
imaginary intrigue, in terms most mjurious to his 
tried fidelity ; and he found it prudent to decline 
a match between his daughter and the son of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, the keeper of Mary, and the 
supposed agent in their secret negotiations, t 

But while thus strangely suspected by Elizabeth, 
Cecil was, above all others, obnoxious to the parti- 
sans of Mary. Having been the chief means of 
discovering and overthrowing the conspiracies of 
Norfolk, he was reproached as the cause of that po- 
pular nobleman's death ; though the repetition of 
the duke's treasonable attempts, after he had once 
been pardoned, seemed to render him no fit olgeet 
of royal clemency. To consider Cecil as hia pri- 
vate enemy, seems altogether unfair. He was in- 



* Letter from Cecil to Shrewsbury^ in Lodge, VoL II. p. ISO. 
t Ibid. p. 130. 
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strumental in procuring the pardon of Norfolk af- 
ter his first offence ; he endeavoured, by salutary 
counsels, to dissuade him from the prosecution of 
his pernicious schemes ; and» in some of his writ* 
ings, which still remain, he laments the infatuation 
of his Grace, which rendered all good subjects his 
public enemies, however they might respect his pri- 
vate virtues. ^ Yet the whole odium of Norfolk's 
death was thrown on him ; and the general re- 
proach was countenanced by the unblushing dupli- 
city of Elizabeth. That princess, though she had 
authorized the execution without any reluctance, 
was anxious to have it believed that she had only 
yielded to the importunities of Cecil. The minis- 
ter was, for some time after, treated as a person 
who had deluded her into an act repugnant to her 
nature ; and he was not received again into her 
presence and favour, until she thought that ap- 
pearances were sufficiently satisfied. But he had 
yet to Connect a private and deeper affliction with 
the fate of Norfolk. One of Cecil's daughters 
was unfortunately married to a profligate husband, 
the Earl of Oxford : that young nobleman, much 
attached to Norfolk, threatened his father- in*Iaw, 
that, unless he would undertake to procure the 
duke's pardon, he would do all in his power to 



* Camden, p. 955, Lloyd's State Worthies, p. ^40.' Burleigh's 
Meditation on the reign of EliMbeth^ &c. 
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ruin bis daughter. This thre;it he pxecujted wjt^ 
inliuman punctuality: and aftc^ having deserted 
her bed, anc^ squande^red l^is fortune in the most 
abandoned courses, lie Jbrought, by a train of bar- 
barous .ijU^e, his innocent yictijin to fm ,\i^tim9ly 
graye. ♦ 

The selfish Elizabeth felt no remorse in atte^pt- 
]i\g tp load C.ccil \vith the odium of the execu^pn 
of ^ary, as well as of Norfolk, ^e appears to 
h^ve had no greater share in advising it thai;! tj^e 
qther ministers ; but as he was accounted a princi- 
pal enemy of the Queen of IScots, Elizabeth judged 
that an unputation against him would be moKt 
r^dily received ; and ^^th this ungenerous viqw, 
she banished him from her presence, and treated 
him with all the harshness due to an un^fait^ul 
counsellor. Cecil appears, on this occasion, ,tp 
have been seriously alarmed ; ipinistcrs wef*e nqt, 
in that age, protected against the croyvn, and the 
^onisfortunes of Secretary Davison, then pf^ipg jbe- 
fore his eyes, proved to hiip that,,if £lizs)I)eth 4^oulfL 
account a further sacrifice ficcessary fop }i^v pjur- 
poses, little was to be expected ejther (rpm ^er 
Justice or gratitudp. ^ut as the sincerity qfjigr 
^ndignatipn had been testified, sufficiently /pr pqli- 
,tical purposes, by the ruin qf Davison, and as, the 
services of Cecil were too useful to be dispensed 



* Dugdalc'B liaroiiage, VoL II. p. 169. 
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'vritliy she suffered herself to be at length mollified, 
aod received him again into favour. * 



We have now taken a survey of the part acted by Unifonnity 

OX W'CCXiL o 

Cecil in regard to religion, to domestic, and to fo- poUcy. 
reign policy. A striking characteristic, and one 
hardly ever possessed to an equal degree by other . 
statesmen, was a uniformity in his plans, the result 
of a mind always cool and deliberate, seldom blind- 
od by prejudice, and never precipitated by passion. 
On some occasions we may dissent from his opi* 
nion, and in a few, we may suspect the qualities of 
his heart : but, in general, we must allow that the 
measures, which Elizabeth pursued in opposition to 
his sentiments, were the chief defects of her go- 
vernment ; while those, which she adopted in con- 
formity to his counsels, produced the boasted pro- 
sperity and glory of her reign. 

It has long since been observed, that the most His moni. 

i% t - 1 1 . /» fications. 

successful Statesman is scarcely an object of envy ; 
that his pre-eminence is dearly purchased by un« 
ceasing disquietudes, and that his hoQours are an 
inadequate compensation for his mortifications and 
dangers. While nations, like individuals, are liable 
to be agitated by violent passions, and misled by 
false views of interest, the advocate of moderation 



• Strypc's Annals, Vol. IIL p. 370. 
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and peace is often the object of popular reproach. 
Such was not unfrequently the case of Cecil. So 
wildly were the minds of men possessed with the 
prospect of military glory and Mexican gold, that 
his opposition to the continuance of the Spanish 
war subjected him even to personal danger frqm 
the populace. The more violent among the clei|Qrf 
because he attempted to restrain their persecuting 
spirit, reviled him as a puritan in disguise^ as a ae* 
cret enemy to the church ; while the more aealoua 
dissenters were no less suspicious of his endeavoun 
to persuade them into conformity. From his sup- 
posed influence in public affairs, the enemies of 
government were also his personal enemies. The 
friends of Mary Queen of Scots, and the partisans 
of the popish religion, regarded him as their capi- 
tal foe ; and not satisfied with incessantly defaming 
him by libels, they attempted more than once to 
take him off by assassination* In one of these at- 
tempts, for which two assassins were executed, the 
Spanish ambassador was suspected to have been 
concerned, and was, in consequence, ordered to de- 
part the kingdom. 

His influence with Elizabeth exposed him to 
equal hatred from the majority of the coortien. 
The Earl of Leicester was at the head of all the in- 
trigues against him, and made, on one occasion, a 
bold effort to accomplish his ruin. In conoert 

with the principal courtiers, he planned that Cecil 

11 
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dionld be unexpectedly accused before the privy- 
<HmnciI, arrested without the knowledge of the 
queen, and immediately sent to the Tower, When 
thus removed from the Queen's presence, abun- 
dance of accusations, it was imagined, might be 
procured to elicit her consent to his trial and con- 
demnation. * This plot had nearly reached its ac- 
complishment, and Cecil was resisting his accusers 
in the privy-couneil with very little effect ; when 
Mizabeth, who had been privately informed of the 
design, suddenly entered the room, and addressed, 
to the astonished counsellors, one of those appalling 
reprimands, which were more distinguished for vi- 
gour than delieacy. f 

As a compensation for these disquietudes, and a offices and 

/«i* • rii ^1 honours* 

recompense for his services, we should not be sur- 
prised to find Cecil loaded with the favours of his 
sovereign. But that princess was*proverbially fru- 
gal of her rewards. Her love of economy was fre- 
quently carried to 9 biameable excess, and her 
confidential ministers abridged of the means to 
serve her with advantage. There remain various 
letters of Sir Francis Walsingham, oomjdaining of 
his being wholly unable, on his scanty appoint- 
ments, to suppmt his establishment, though very 
madequate to his quality of ambassador in France, t 

* Life of WiHian Lord Bur^^iley, p. 19. 

t Cftindeu'a Aiuials^ Eliz. 

t HarWian MSS. in British Museum^ No. 26Q. 
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Other ministers had equal reason for complaint ; 
and there were many more fortunes spent than 
made in her service. In the distribution of ho- 
nours her frugality was no less conspicuous, and 
could be ascribed only to sound po]icy» Yininflu- 
cnccd by meaner motives. Aware that titles, un- 
less accounted indicative of real merit in those on 
whom they were bestowed, would cease to confer 
distinction, she distributed them with a cfu^ful 
and sparing hand ; and the honours of the Earl of 
Leicester afford perhaps a solitary instance, in her 
reign, of a title acquired without desert. A title 
from Elizabeth was consequently a real reward^ 
and was deemed an adequate retribution for the 
most important services. 

If Cecil was beitter rewarded than the other mi- 
nisters, we must own that his claims were greater ; 
and we shall find that the favours which he re- 
ceived were neither hastily bestowed, nor carried 
beyond his merits. In consequence of his efforts 
in repressing the rebellion which attended the 
\rm. Duke of Norfolk's first conspiracy, he yvas created 
a baron, the highest title he ever attained. The 
other favours which he received, consisting in offi- 
cial situations, could hardly be denominated re- 
wards, since they brought him additional busincgsa^ 
which he executed with punctuality and diligence. 
After concluding the treaty of Edinburgh, he was 
appointed Master of the Wards, an office in virtue 
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of which he had to preside in the Court of Wards, 
and to detennine a variety of questions between 
the sovereign and the subject. Eleven years after- 
wards, Li3rd Burleigh (such was his new title) 
was raised to the office of Lord High Treasurer, 
which, along \tith great dignity, brought him an 
immense addition of complicated business. An 
accumulation of offices in. the hands of one man 
naturally led to much envy, and was certainly a 
very blameable precedent } but the fidelity and 
ability with which he executed their duties must^ 
in his case, alleviate the censure of posterity. 

Lord Burleigh continued minister during a pe-. Political 
riod of unexampled length, and in an age when tics, 
men in office were exposed to the rudest assaults 
of faction and intrigue. To investigate the means 
by which he maintained his station cannot fail to 
be instructive, devoid, as they were, of tlie craft 
and subtlety so frequently connected with the 
name of politician. The arts to which he owed 
his success were not less honourable than skilful, 
and would have raised him to influence and repu- 
tation in the walks of private life. For nothing Diligence 
was he more remarkable than for his. unremitting t^u?^^ 
diligence and scrupulous punctuality. Whatever 
the engagements of others, whether the pursuit of 
pleasure, or the cabals of the court, Burleigh was 
always found at his post, intensely occupied with 
the duties of office and the cares of government. 
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A young courtier of those times, while describing 
the intrigues with which all around him were bu- 
sied, observes, ** My Lord Treasurer, even after 
the old manner, dealeth with matters of state on- 
ly, and beareth himself very uprightly/* * The 
degree of his industry may be estimated from its 
effects, which were altogether wonderful. As 
principal Secretary of State, and, for a considerable 
time, as sole Secretary, he managed a great propor- 
tion of the public business, both foreign and do- 
mestic : he conducted n^ociations, planned ezpe* 
ditions, watched over the machiuations of internal 
enemies, employed private sources of intelligence, 
assisted at the deliberations of the privy-council 
and parliament, and wrote many tracts' on the state 
of afiairs. When created Lord High Treasurer, 
his concern with the general afiairs of government 
continued, while he had, moreover, to attend to 
the receipts and disbursements of the • nation, to 
devise means for replenishing the treasury, and to 
sit occasionally in the Court of Exchequer, as judge 
between the people and the officers of the revenue. 
As Master of the Court of Wards, he had. much 
judicial occupation during term, for his eqiutaUe 
decisions brought before him an unusual aecumu* 
lation of suits. Nor did he neglect those numer- 



• Letter from Gilbert Talbot to the Earl of Sbrewsbury^ ia 
Lodge^ Vol. II. p. 100. 
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0U8 petitions with which he was perpetually impor* 
tuned, some demanding the reward of serrioeib 
others imploring the redress of injuries ; aad^ 
amidst all these Avocations, his private affiurs were 
managed with the same pirecision as those of the 
state* 

All this load of builiness, he was enabled, by as* 
siduous applicatioii and exact method, to dispatch 
without either hurry or confusion. In conformity 
to hi^ favourite maxim, that ^* the shortest way to 
dti many things is to do only one thing at once,'' 
he finished each branch, of business before he pro- 
ceeded to another, and never left a thing undone 
with the view of recurring to it at a period of more 
leisure. In the courts where he presided, he dis- 
patched as many eausei^ in one term as his prede- 
cessors in a twelvemonth.* When pressed with m 
accumulation of affiiirs, which frequently happen- 
ed, he rather chose to encroach on the moderatcf 
intervals usually allowed to his meals and his sleept 
than to omit any part of his task. Even when la- 
bouring under pain, and in danger of increasing 
his malady, he frequently caused himself to be 
carried to his office, for the dispatch of bnsinessw 
An eye-witness aisures us that, duriiig a period 
of twenty-four years, he never saw him idle f^ half 
an hour together ; t and if he had no particular 



• Life of WiUiMn Lord Buiihley, p. 9L t iWd, p, 8*. 
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task to execute, which rarely happened, he would 
still busy himself in reading, writing, or meditat- 
ing, * By incessant practice, he acquired a faci- 
lity and dispatch, which seemed altogether wonder- 
ful to idle courtiers ; it proved of incalculable ad- 
vantage to government, and to himself it gave a 
decided superiority over his less industrious rivals. 
His reserve Ncxt to his unequallcd dih'gence and punetuali- 
•ffaiw. ty , we are to rank his invincible reserve, whenever re- 
serve was necessary. While he avoided that system 
of deception, by which statesmen have so often un- 
dertaken to gain their ends, he succeeded in con* 
cealing his real views, by the mere maintenance of 
a guarded secrecy. Perfectly impenetrable to the 
dexterous agents who were employed to sound 
him, his unaltered countenance and unembarrassed 
motions afforded no means to divine the impres- 
sions produced on him by any communications. 
Equally hopeless was the attempt to arrive at his 
political secrets by procuring access to his most in- 
timate friends ; for he had no confidents, t " At-' 
tempts,*' he said, ** are most likely to succeed when 
planned deliberately, carried secretly, and execut- 
ed speedily.'* t 

The resolution with which he could persevere 
in his reserve was remarkably exemplified in his 

• Life of W^illiam Lord Burglilcjr, p. 6J. t I^d. p. 64. 

t Ibid. p. 69. 
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silence with respect to the succession to the throne. 
Three rival families at that time claim^ this splen* 
did inheritance^ the houses of Suffolk and Hastings^ 
and the royal line of Scotland ; the title of either 
might have been rendered preferable by an act of 
parliament. But Burleigh saw the danger of de- 
claring in favour of one 6r other. All were at 
present restrained from improper attempts by their 
expectations ; but if the intentions of the queen 
were once known, the disappointed families might 
be apt to embrace those violent measures, from 
which alone they could then hope for success* He 
determined therefore to maintain a profound silence 
on this delicate question ; and the queen, probably 
in consequence of his counsels, adopted and perse* 
vered in the same resolution, in ^te of all the re- 
monstrances with which she was assailed. The 
parliament often attempted to force a disclosure of 
her sentiments, and she and her minister- found 
much difficulty in eluding their importunities : yet 
Burleigh carried his opinion with him to the grave, 
and Elizabeth disclosed hers only on her death-bed. 

No statesman was ever more distinguished for Moderation 
self-command and moderation. Collected, calm, cLmand. 
and energetic, in the most critical emergencies, he 
bore adversity without any signs of dejection, and 
prosperity without any apparent elcvatioiK * Yet 

• Lif« of William Lord Burghley, p. 30. 
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his coolness had in it nothing repulsive ; and hia 
self-command was chiefly exerted in repremn^ 
angry emotions. In council, he was always fhe 
strenuous advocate of inoderate and conciliating 
measures;* and it was his particular boast that, 
notwithstanding the extent of his private as well aa^ 
his public transactions, he had never sued, nor been 
sued by toy man. t He bore the attacks of his dp* 
ponents without any appearance of resentment and 
in due season, embraced opportunities to jHromote 
their interest. When the Earl of Leicester, whAr 
had always thwarted his measures, and often ca-= 
lumniated his character, at length fell under the 
queen's displeasure, Burleigh sn^essAilIy exertiad 
himself to prevent his total loss of favour, t Nor 
did he hesitate to form a cordial reconciliation wkh 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, who had long been ontf 
of his most dangerous enemies, and who had db^ 
sisted from his practices only when he found Bm*- 
leigh's power too firmly established to be dukelii. 
Although Essex was his avowed and tuibulent o^ 
ponent, yet, when Elizabeth refused soime just 
claim of that nobleman, the Lord Treasurer tui^ 



* '^ Win hearts/' he was accustomed to flay to' the queeity ^ and 
you have their hands and purses." Rushworth's Colleetioiisy YoL I. 
]). 469. 

t Bacon's Works, Vol. IV. p. 372. 

:|: Letter of JiOrd Burghley in the Earl of Hardwicke's Miwdk- 
Beous State Papers, VoL I. p. 829. 
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ported his caoae with so much firmness, that the 
enraged queen at length bestowed on him some of 
those vehement epithets by which she made her 
courtiers feel her dii^easure. * It was observed 
that he never spoke harshly of his 6hemies> ncnr em-* 
braced any o^ortunity of revenge : and as he was 
no less on his guard to avoid every undue bias from 
a£Pection, it became a general remark that he was 
a better enemy than a friend, t *' I entertain,'' 
he said, '* malice against no individual whatever ; 
and I thank God that I never retired to rest out 
of charity with any man" t 

Burleigh possessed great discernment in seleet- Patronage 
ing, and grert zeal iiL:reooininendmg, men of tal«nt f^"" 
for public employments. He seemed resolved that 
England diould be distinguished above all natkms 
for the integrity of her judges, the piety of her 
divines, and the sagacity of her ambassadors. § It 
was he who discovered, and brought into office. 
Sir Francis Walsingham, so much distinguished, 
among the ministers of Eliisabeth, for acuteness of 
penetration, extensive knowledge of public affiurs, 
and prdbund acquaintance with human nature. 
The department of foreign affidrs was long almost 
exclusively under the management of Borieigh, and 



* Birch's Memoire, VoLII. p. UT. 

t Life of WiUiam Lord Burghley, p. 59. 

.t Ibl«L § Ibid. p. 46, 55. 
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there is perhaps no period in the history 6£ Eng- 
land, in which her intercourse with other countries 
wa^ committed to such able hands, and in which 
her ambassadors confessedly excelled those of other 
nations in diplomatic talents. By this attention to 
merit and neglect of interest, the Treasurer natur- 
ally incurred much obloquy from those whom his 
penetration caused him to neglect ; the nobtlityt in 
particular, expressed high displeasure at the pre^ 
ference so often given to commons, and seemed to 
think that offices which they could not exet^ute^ 
like honours which they had not earned, should be 
entailed on them and their descendants.' 
His dairo of Cccil was ncvcr the advocate of compulsory or 
arbitrary measures. Open discussion, far from 
being attended with danger, was, in his opinion^ 
the most effectual and innocent means of expend*^ 
ing the fury of faction ; a forced silence seemed 
to him only to concenter and aggravate popular 
resentment. In the courts where he presided, he 
never gave a judgment without explaining the 
grounds on which he proceeded ; * in matters of 
state, he refused to give his opinion, unless where 
he might bring forward and debate the reasons on 
His strict which it was founded. f His influence waa thus in- 
"" * ^' creased by all the weight of reason, and he omit<- 



* Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 33. 
t Ibid. p. 68* 
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ted no precaution to give it the sanction of impar- 
tiality. The solicitations of those who presumed 
most on his favour, from the ties of kindred or fa* 
miliar acquaintance, he received with such coldness, 
that they were carefully avoided by those who 
knew him best, and never by any one repeated. 
If the cause of his friends was tried before him, 
he gave them rigid justice ; if they sought prefer- 
ment in the state, he did not obstruct their claims 
of merit ; but he would listen to no application 
where partiality might blind his judgment, or ble- 
mish his integrity. * 

In that age, the eyes of mankind were more 
strongly dazzled than at present by the splendour 
of rank ; and a statesman was more likely to pro- 
mote his views by attentions to the great. Yet, 
with Burleigh, the poor received equal measure 
with the wealthy, and had their suits as patiently 
heard, and as speedily determined. Each day in 
term, it was customary for him to receive from fif* 
ty to sixty petitions, all of which he commonly 
perused and weighed in the course of the evening 
or night, and was prepared to return an answer 
next morning, on his way to Westminster Hall. 
As soon as the petitioner mentioned his name, 
Burleigh found no difficulty in recollecting his bu- 
siness, and in delivering a reply. When at length 

* Life of WiUiam Lord fiurghley, p. 68. 
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confined to his bed by age and infinmtie8» and 
no longer able to attend at the courts, he directed 
that all petitions should be sent to him under seal ; 
and as all were opened in the order in which they 
arrived, and answers immediately dictated, the low- 
est petitioner rec€|)ved his reply with the same dis- 
patch as the highest. * 

Vigilance Xhe early and complete intelligence which Bur- 
ana inteUi- 1 . 
gence. leigh possessed with regard to secret transactions, 

both at home and abroad, was spoken of with wan- 
der by his contemporaries, and enabled him to 
adopt the promptest measures for counteracting all 
hostile attempts. At a period when invasion from 
abroad, and conspiracy at home, agitated by artful 
intriguers, and desperate bigots, it was no season 
to await, in careless slumber, the developement of 
events : but while we admire the extent and hap- 
py effects of his intelligence, w^ must hesitate to 
applaud the methods by which it was occasionally 
procured, and consider them as excusable only 
from the necessity of his situation. Obliged to 
maintain a number of spies, to reward infonners, 
and to bribe accomplices to betray their associateSf 
he might be condemned for resorting to nefiuriout 
artSi had they not been indispensable to the puUie 
safety, at a period when assassinations were so com- 
mon, and when the doctrines of mental 



Life of William Lord Buigliley, p. «^ S3. 
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tion, and of keeping no faith with heretica, were 
geneifil tenets among the enemies of government. 

Burleigh> by adhering inflexibly to the rule rrinte »« 
of hving withm bis means, escaped those pecuniary '^ 
enibarrassments which often beset his less consider- 
ate colleagues. His income, •onsiderable at an 
early age, became progressively increased by addi- 
tional offices, and occasionally, by the mercantile 
adventures which in these days were usual among 
men of rank and fortune. It is a curious ftct, 
that he invested large sums in the purchase of lead, 
for the purpose of re-sale. * Still he was exempt 
not only from corruption, but from selfishness ; for 
an avaricious man would have made more by his 
offices in seven years than he made in forty ; and 
the splendour of his expences was fully proportion* 
ed to his wealth and station, t So far, indeed, 
did he carry his disinterestedness, as never to raise 
his rents, nor displace his tenants. As the lands 
were let when be bought them, so they still re- 
mained i and some of his tenants continued to en- 
joy, for twenty pounds a«year, what might have 
been leased for two hundred, t 

The magmfieence of his mode of life is to beMagms. 

cence. 



• Letter firom Gilbert Talbot to the Earl of Shrewsbury, in 
Lodgc> Vol. IL p. 811. 
t Life of WmiaiQ Lord Bnrghley, p. 43. 
t Ibid. p. 24j 55. 
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ascribed partly to policy, but more to the maniien 
of the age, which, as we have seen in the case* 
of the modest and unambitious More, made the 
expence of the great consist chiefly in a number of 
retainers. Burleigh had four places of residence, 
at each of which he maintained an establishment, 
his family and suite ^mounting to nearly a hundred 
persons. His domestic expenees at his house in 
ILiondon were calculated at forty or fifty pounds 
a-week when he was present, and about thirty in 
his absence ; princely allowances, when we consi- 
der the value of money at that period- His stablea 
cost him a thousand marks a-year; his servants 
were remarked for the richness of their liveries. 
Retaining an appendage of ancient magnificence, 
which had now been given up, unless by a few 
noblemen of the first rank and fortune, he kept a 
r^ular table, with a certain number of covers for 
gentlemen, and two others for persons of inferior 
condition. These, always open, were served alike 
whether he was present or absent ; and in corre-- 
spondence with this proud hospitality, he had around 
him many young persons of distinction, who acted 
as his retainers, and lived in his family. Promo- 
tion was not yet attainable by open competition ; 
tlie house of a minister was the grand preparatory 
school ; and Burleigh was under Elizabeth, what 
Cardinal Morton had been under Henry VII. 

Among the retainers of Burleigh, there could, we 

u 
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are told, be reckoned, at one time, twenty yoong 
gentlemen, eaehi. of whom possessed, or was like- 
ly to posaeaSf; an income of a thousand pounds; 
and among/his household lofficars, there weie peiv 
sons who had -proferty to the amount of ten ihoo- 
sand pounds.* His houses were not large, but 
his equipage and. furniture were splendid; hia 
plate is reported to. have amounted to fourteen 
thousand pounds in weight, and about forty thou- 
sand pounds in value* His public entertainments 
correi^Kmded with this magnificence. It was cua* 
tomary for Elizabeth to receive sumptuous aiter- 
tainments from her principal ndbility and minnk 
ters; and, on these instances of condesc^ision, 
Burleigh omitted nothing which could show hia 
sense of the honour conferred on him by his royal 
guest. Besides the short private visits which she 
often paid him, he entertained her in a formal 
manner twelve different times, with festivities 
which lasted several weeks, and, on each occasion, 
cost him two or three thousand pounds. His seat 
at Theobald's, during her stay, exhibited a succes* 
sion of plays, sports, and splendid devices ; and 
here she received foreign ambassadors, at the ex- 
pence of her treasurer, in as royal state as 'at any 

* Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 40. The writer of the 
treatise from which these particulars are taken was himself one of 
Lord Borghley's retainers^ and an eye-witness of all these circum- 
stances 
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of her palaces. * Thk magnificence^ doubtit8i» ac- 
qiured him a considerable ascendamijr both at eout 
and among tiie people ; but it was attended vnth 
ranch envy, and often brought him vexation. At 
his death, he left^ besides his plate and fumitiiro» 
eleven thousand pounds in moiiey, and four thou- 
sand pounds a- year in lands, of which he had re* 
ceived only a small portion by inheritance, t 
^^^^ We come next to the interesting topic of lA 
^^^ conduct towards Elizabeth, and the deportment «f 
her majesty in return. He was ofben heard ta 
say, that he thought there never was a woman m 
wise in all respects as Elizabeth ; thitt she knew 
the state of her own and foreign countries better 
than all her counsellors ; that, in the most difficalt 
deliberations, she would suiprise the wisest by the 
superiority of her expedients, t His services, bodi 
before and after her elevation to the throne, weM 
of the most important nature; for, besides his greit 
qualities as a minister, his vigilance had repeatecDy 
preserved her life, while his fidelity had endanger- 
ed his own. 



* Life of William Lord Buighley, p. S7« 38, 39, 40, 41. 
protracted visits of Elisabeth to her prind]^ cdortiflfl lete tb 
have had in view economy as wdl as popolarity. She had-ao «b* 
jection to honour her subjects by her presence, and she accaoBt* 
ed it fidr that they should pay fbr this honour. 

I Life of ^^lliam Loid Buighley, p. 44. 

i Ibid. p. 71. 



These Mnricet wexe ttneerely £elt by Elizabeth : 
a magnanimity not fdwayv to be found among 
pcincesy the freely acknowledged her oUigationif 
Mid demonrtrated her gradtude by attrntiona whiobt 
from a aorereign, were the most jBattering of re- 
wwdf. Interesting herself in his domestic con- 
■earns, and Altering into the joys and sorrows of 
bis family, we find her at one time standing spovh 
tor for one of his children, and at another hasten* 
ing in person to inquire for his daughter in n sv/d- 
<len illness. In promoting the marriage of his sop 
with a lady of rank and fortune, she also took ftP 
active part, and visited .the lady in behslf of the 
auiton Although extremely jealous of her real 
authority, Elizabeth had too much sense as well as 
policy to impede her service by unmeaning forms. 
When the treasurer, in the latter part of his lif0, 
was much afflicted with the gout, the queen al- 
ways made him sit down in her presence with gome 
obliging expvestton. '' My Lord,'' she would say« 
«< we make use of you, not for your had legs, but 
for your good head/' When the severity of his 
illness rendered him unable to quit his apartmy^nt, 
she repaired thither with her council to eigoy the 
benefit of his advice ; .and when his disease assum- 
ed a dangerous aspect, she appeared in person 
among the anxious inquirers for his health. ^ 



Birch's Memdn, Vol. L p. 894, 198. Lloyd's State Worthies. 
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Her majesty was, however, far from being al- 
ways so accommodating ; and it often required no 
small degree of patience to bear the e&cts of her 
violent passions and unreasonable caprice. The 
manners of that age were much less refined than 
thofie of the present ; yet, even then, it appeared 
no ordinary breach of decorum in a queen to load 
her attendants with the coarsest epithets^ or to 
Vent her indignation in blows. The style of gat 
lantry with which she encouraged her courtiers to 
approach her, both cherished this overbearing tem- 
per, and made her excesses be received rather as 
the ill-humour of a mistress than the afironta of a 
sovereign. It was customary for her statesmetf 
and warriors to pretend not only loyalty to. her 
throne, but ardent attachment to her person ; and 
in some of Raleigh's letters, we find her addres- 
sed, at the age of sixty, with all the enthusiaatie 
rapture of a fond lover. * To feign a dangerous 
distemper arising from the influence of her charms 
was deemed an effectual passport to her favour; 
and when she appeared displeased, the forlon 
courtier took to his bed in a paroxysm of amorous 
despondency, and breathed out his tender melan- 
choly in sighs and protestations. We find Leices- 
ter, and some other ministers, endeavouring to in- 
troduce one Dyer to her favour ; and the means 



* Cayley'8 Life of Raleigh, p. 1S7, 134. 4to edit. 
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which they employed was, to persuade her that a 
consumptions from which the young man had with 
difficulty recovered, was brought on by the de- 
spair with which she had inspired him. "^ Essex 
having, on one occasion, fallen under her displea- 
sure, became exceedingly ill, and could be restored 
to health only by her sending him some broth^ 
with kind wishes for his recovery. Raleigh, hear- 
ing of these attentions to his political rival, got 
sick in his turn, and received no benefit from any 
medicine till the same sovereign remedy was ap- 
plied. With courtiers who submitted to act the 
part of sensitive admirers, Elizabeth found herself 
under no restraint : she expected from them the 
most unlimited compliance, and if they proved re^^ 
fractory, she gave herself up to all the fury of pas«> ^ 
sion, and loaded them with opprobrious epithets* 

Burleigh, by uniformly approaching^, her with- 
the dignified demeanour of a grave and reserved 
counsellor, was far less liable to such indignities. 
Yet even on him she sometimes vented her cha* 
grin } and, in moments of sudden violence, seem- 
ed to forget his age, his character, and his station* 
On one occasion, when, in opposition to her wish, 
he persisted in a resolution to quit the co^rt a few 
days for the benefit of his health, she petulantly 



* Letter of Gilbert Talbot to the Oarl of Shrewsbury^ in Lodge^ 
Vol. LL p. 101. 
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called him a froward old fool : * and tvhen he fMl* 
tUred, as already has been mentioned, to tAmtUbk 
some claim of the Earl of Essex, t?hich she had 
d^ermined to disallow, she wrathfully reproached 
htm as a miscreant and a coward who desert^ bar 
cause, t As he had generally to perform the ii^ 
agreeable task of announcing to her any untoward 
accidents in the course of her afioirs, he was expoa* 
ed to the first ebullitions of her chagrin ; sand to 
much, we are told, did the unprosperous event of 
her plans for the tranquillisation of Irelaildi in 
1594, irritate her mind, that she severely reproach* 
ed her aged minister even while he laboured under 
sickness, t But it was not only hasty burata of 
passion that he had to dread : we have seeti thatt 
on particular occasions, she chose to execute her 
designs under k veU of consummate hypocrisy ; and 
made no sample to shield herself from pnblie le- 
proach- by affecting resentment against her ttiinis* 
ters for the very acts which had given her the high* 
est gratification. Fortunately for Burleight ahe 
found means to satisfy appearances, without cany* 
ing her injustice to him beyond some temporiiy 
indignities. 

These mortifications were aggravated by the iib* 
stinacy with which she occasionally opposed hb 



• Birch's Alcmoirs of Queen Elieabeth^ Vol. I. p. 446. 
t Ibid, Vol. II. p. US. t Ibid. Vol- 1, p. 1S9, 



designs. While eertiua gouq^^Uqiv, from attme* 
tions of person and manner, acquired ^t times an 
undue influence over her ; some of her p^ssiopa 
and prejudices were too powerful to be countenipt- 
ed by his cool and rati<mal suggestions ; and it ii| 
alleged, that she, more than once, rfjected his 
counsels, merely to prove to him that his ascendaa<t 
ey over her was not absolute* 

The even temper of Burleigh enabled him to oerimf 
su£kr many of these disgusts with sppavent calm^ to^SSffJ 
ness ; yet at times they exceeded his endurance. A 
very few years after the accession of Elizabeth, w% 
find him already desiring to quit a station, in which 
his toil and mortification were so great, * As he 
advanced in life, his increasing bodily infirmitiesj 
and some domestic misfortunes which a^cted hiqp^ 
very deeply, made such causes of chegria mora 
poignant ; and he frequently solicited the quepn to 
accept of his resignation. But that princesflb 
though too impetuous to refrain from giving of- 
fence, could not endure to fae deprived of the zeislf. 
industry, and wisdom, on which she had so l<mg 
relied with the most prosperous issue ; and, ibis re-, 
signation was a theme to which she cpuld never be 
brought to listen* Ikying aside the stateliness of 
the queen, she undertook to alter his purpoae sod. 



* Letter in Hardwicke'i MisceUftneous SUte Papers^ Vol I. 
p. 170. 
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dispel his chagrin, by assuming the playfulness c^ 
the woman. There still remain several of her let- 
ters, in which she so artfully mingles strokes of 
gratitude and attachment with raillery, that it is no 
wonder the old statesman should have been moved^ 
by these indications of warm interest from his so*- 
vereign. * 

Privaie The private life of Burleigh may be discussed in 

a short compass. Hurried along, from an early 
period of life, amidst affidrs too complicated not to 
require his utmost industry, too important ' not to 
engage all his attention ; he had very little leisure 
for domestic enjoyments. His hours of relaxation 
were few, seldom exceeding what was necessary for 
the refreshment of nature ; and if he at any time 
indulged in a greater cessation from his pubh'c la- 
bours, it was chiefly when his bodily infirmities de- 
manded such an intermission, with a call not to be 
refused. 

ReGKatknu. The principal scene of his amusements was hb 
seat at Theobald's, near London, whither he fled 
with eagerness to enjoy the short intervals of lei- 
sure which he could snatch from public affairs. In 
these days the buildings had not extended so far ; 
the house was surrounded with gardens, on which 
he had expended large sums of money, which were 
laid out under his own direction, with taste and 

'^—^—^~ m -|- I ' ---- -- __, __^^_ 

• Strypc's Annals^ Vol. IV. p. 77. 
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im^nificence* Here he wais often seen riding up 
and down the walks on his mule, enjoying the pro- 
gress of his improvements, or overloddng those 
whb amused themselves by shooting with arrows, 
or playing at bowls ; but he never joined in these 
or any other diversions. The weakness of his con- 
stitution, and more especially the distempers of his 
feet and legs, disqualified him for active sports, 
even if he had been led to them by inclimrtion z> 
but his mind seems to have been so thoroughly m- 
grossed by important business, that he had as litde 
relish as leisure for amusemeots ; nor did he ^y 
at any of those games with which the less busy en«^ 
deavour to relieve the languor of existence. * 

His principal and favourite recreation was read- 
ing. Books were to him what cards are to a great 
portion of the world ; his frequent and most valued 
resource. They frequently interfered with the ex- 
ercise necessary to his health; for when he got 
home to take a morning's ride, if he found a bode 
which pleased him, he willingly postponed his ex- 
cursion, j* Nor was he insensible to the pleasures of 



* Life of WilliBm Lord Burgbley, p, 61. 

-i- Ibid. p. 63, 64. It is curious to hear the peerishness with 
which learning is often cried down, even by those who derive fimn 
it the principal pleasures of thebr life, lliough Bnrieig^ fband 
nearly aU his recreation in books, in a letter'to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, he wishes that nobleman's son " all the good education that 
may be mete to teach him to fear Crod, love bis natural father, and 
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dotnettio society and exhilarating convenation. At 
his table, in the eompany of a few select friendif or 
of his children and kinsmen, whom he always love4 
to see around him, he appeared to throw all his 
cares aside, and to yield himself up to unrestraiqed 
enjoyment. Whatever fatigue or anxiety, in the 
course of the day, his mind might have experienced 
from the pressure of public affairs, every uneasy 
circumstance seemed, at these periods, to be for« 
gotten. His countenance was cheerful, his con* 
versation lively ; and those, who saw him only iqi 
these short intervals of relaxation, would have iuu^ 
gined that pleasure was the business of his life* 
As the mildness of his demeanour towards all ranks, 
in the intercourse of public life, procured him many 
fnends ; the frankness and familiarity which he dis- 
played in his private circle gave a relish tor his so- 
ciety. His conversation of^ten sparkled with wit 
and gaiety, and his observations were generally not 
less pleasant than shrewd. The topics discussed 
at his table were various ; literary conversation wm 
preferred, politics were always avoided. * Xbe mag-* 
nificent style in which he lived, the number of his at- 
tendants, and the concourse of persons of 



to know bis ftiendt; without any euriotitff qfhmum i^armn^, wU|l|« 
without the ku of God, doth great hurt t9 ill youth ia thii tJaie 
itnd age." Lodge, Vol* II. p. I3S. 
* Life of WilliAin Lord Burghley, p. 92, $Sn 
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tioxit Ksemj at first, adverse to the fireedmn o£ hk 
social entertainmeuts. Bat Burleigh was accos* 
tomed to live in acrowd; and few of his visitora 
were so exalted above him by rank, that he oould 
not with grace relax himself in their presence, > 

A i^re in conversation was the chief pleasure Tempemice. 
which he enjoyed at t^le ; for he was distinguish* 
ed for temperance in an age when that virtue was 
not eommcm. He ate sparingly, partook of few 
dishes, never drank above thrice at a meal, and 
very seldom of wine« Although the dinner hour 
in that age was not later than twelve or one o'clock, 
it was not nnoombon with him to refndn from 
supper. * The goutj with which he was grievously 
tormented in the latter part of his life, probably 
contributed to render him more eautiously abste* 
mious ; if his temperance £iiled to banish this un* 
easy guest, he never at least enbouraged its stay by 
rich wines and strong spices, t 

Nor was the private life of Burleigh destitute of chanty, 
nobler virtues. At a period when die poor had so 
few resources for their industry, and when many, 
willing to work, were reduced to want, a portion of 
his ample finrtune was benevolently appropriated to 
their necessities. His certain and regular alma 
unounted to five hundred pounds a*ye!ar, besidca 



* Life of William Lord Buighley^ p. 62, SS. 
t Nugse Antiqufe^ Vol. IL p. 82. 
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fiirtlier and large disbursements on extraordinary 
occasions. Part was employed, under proper su«- 
perintendence, in affording relief to poor prisoners^ 
or in releasing honest debtors ; the rest was con* 
fided to the management of certain parishes for the 
use of their most destitute inhabitants* From the 
low state of husbandry at that period, and the very 
limited intercourse between nations, one bad season 
was sufficient to subject a kingdom to the miseries 
of famine ; com, in certain districts, was sold at 
the most exorbitant prices, and rendered as inac- 
cessible to the poorer classes, as if none had existed 
in the country. In such times of scarcity, then of 
frequent occurrence, and attended with consequen- 
ces revolting to humanity, it was usual for Burldgh 
to buy up large quantities of com, which he sold at 
low prices to the poor in the neighbourhood of hia 
different seats ; and' by this well-judged assistance, 
relieved their necessities, without relaxing their in* 
dustry. * 
Piety. The mind of Burleigh appears to have been 
strongly tinctured with piety. Placed amidst dan- 
gers which his utmost vigilance could not always 
avoid, and from which he often escaped by unex* 
pected accidents, his views were naturally extend- 
ed to that power on whose will depended the dura- 

* Life of William Lord Burghlcy, p. 38, 42. 
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tionjof iiis life. His faith had been endeared to him 
hy persecution; his piety was exalted by the sacrifice 
of his interest to religion. Regular in his attend- 
mee on public worship, and in the perfonnance of 
hb private devotions.; he- strove^, both by example 
and influence, to inspire his family and coonectioiis 
with religious sentiments. During, the greatest 
pressure of business, it was .his custom, morning 
and evening, to attend prayers at the queen's 
chapel. When his increasing infirmities rendered 
him no longer able to go abroad^ he . caused a cti^ 
shion to be laid by his bedside, and, on hts knee^ 
performed his devotions at the same regular hours. 
Unable at length to kneel, or to endure the &tigue 
of reading, he caused the prayers to be read aloud 
to him as he lay on his bed. ^ '* I will trust/^ he 
said, ** no man if he be not of sound religion, for -he 
that is false to God can never be true to man.'' t 
The strictness of his morals was in. correspondence 
with his piety, and both had a powerful effect in 
confirming his fortitude in times of peril. At the 
awful period whenlPhilip was preparing his. Ar^ 
mada, and when the utter destruction of the Eng- 
lish government was confidmitly expected abroad, 
and greatly dreaded at home» Burleigh was uni- 
formly collected and resolute ; and when the mighty 
preparations of the Spaniards were spoken of in his 



Life of William Lord Burghley, p. S6. "T Ibid. p. 68. 
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presence with apprehocuion, he replied with fii 
ness, ** they ihidl do no more than God will aufier 
them." * 
BdttTUmr to jn }^g intercomnse with hia fiunily and depend- 

and depend- ents, this gravo statesman was kind and conde* 
Bcending. In his leisure moments he delighted in 
sporting with his children, forbearing, however, 
such indications of intemperate fondness aamigfal;' 
have rendered them regardless of his authority, 
and ready to give the rein to their caprices, in 
his old age no scene so much delighted him aa to 
have his cliildren, grand-children, and great^gnMidl- 
children, collected around his table, and testifying 
their happiness by their good humour and cheeir- 
fulness.? While his eldest son passed into the 
rank of hereditary nobility, it was to his aeccnd 
son, Robert, that Burleigh turned an anxious eye 
as the heir of his talents and influence. Nor wwe 
his pains fruitlessly bestowed : t Robert displayed 
abilities worthy of his father ; and after rising, dur- 
nog his lifetime, to considerable trusts and employ- 
ments in the state, succeeded him, under James I. 
as prime minister, under the title of Eari of Sa- 
lisbury. The care with which Burleigh wvtefah 
ed over the interests of this son appears iram s 



* Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 80. t Ibid. p. 60, 61. 

t Bacon's Works, Vol. I. p. 376. 
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•tfies of prudentid «dvioes, arranged in ten divi- 
idSADS wliieh be drew^up for his use. * 

for 1^ knprovement of his children, m well as 
'Ibl' ins <ewn domestic hairiness, Burleigh was ^teC- 
if judwibted to his wife, the daaighter tit Sir Att- 
^My Godk) ^ kdy highly distinguished for her 
imaital aoem^lishimiits« Hm plan of female edit- 
4ttion> whkh iSie example of Sir Thomas More 
luad tendered piopQlar^, continued to be pursued 
*Aong the^aperiordasses of theoommunity. The 
iMrn^ ianguagesy which, in the earlier p«t of 
^itfabeth^s reign^ still contained eyeiy thkig 1el^- 
-giint infeerature, formed w indispensable branck 
tf « ^Iuon«tble<education ; and many young ladies 
of rank could not only translate the authors of 
-Greece Mid Rome, bot even compose in Grreek 
imd liatia widi considerable elegance. iSir An- 
thfftij Cooky a man eminenffor his literary acquire- 
ttemts, •asid on that account appointed tutor to Ed- 
Ward the Sixth, bestowed the most caiwCid educa- 
timi on his five daughters; andallof themreward- 
ed his •exertions hf becoming not only ^proficients 
jn lit^ratm'e, bat distinguished :fer tbeir wcellent 
^i^neatioiH' ais mothers ci families. Lady Burleigh 
^wos admned ^hh every ^pudity ¥^bdoh wold excite 



* This tract has been transmitted to posterity ; and as it a&rds 
80 many characteristic traits of its author^ it is insendi for the in* 
formation and entertainment of the reader in Appendix V, 
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love and esteem ; and many instances are recorded 
of her piety and beneficence. She had accom- 
panied her husband through all the vicissitudes of 
his fortunes ; and an affectionate union of forty- 
three years rendered the loss of her the severest 
1589. calamity of his life. The despondency caused to 
him by this irreparable calamity, produced a desire 
to renounce public business, so irksome in that 
state of his feelings, and to devote the remainder 
of his life to retirement and meditation. But 
Elizabeth was too sensible of the vast importance 
of his counsels. She peremptorily rejected the re- 
signation which he tendered, yet softened her re- 
fusal with those arts which she knew so well to 
employ. 
unhappinew But though Burlcigh continued to apply him- 
ycsn. ^' solf with undiminished vigour to public business^ 
his happiness had sustained a loss which nothing 
could repair. In his wife he had been deprived of 
a companion whose society long habit had render- 
ed essential to his enjoyment ; while the increas- 
ing severity of the gout, with other infirmities of 
age, a^ravated the distress of his mind by the 
pains of his body. By no trait had he hitherto been 
more remarkable, than by the unruffled cabnness 
of his temper. The serenity of his countenance 
seemed to indicate a tranquillity so confirmed, as to 
be incapable of interruption ; and an eye-witness in- 
forms us that, for thirty years together, he waa 
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seldom seen moved with joy in prosperity, or widi 
sorrow in adversity, * But in the latter years of his 
life, this consummate self-command began to for* 
sake hiin« Business became more irksome as 
strength decreased, and the success with which his 
antagonists thwarted his pacific coansels gave him 
infinite pain, as they seemed li|dy to undo all the 
national advantages whiclK it had been the labour 
of his life to procure. Hih temper now became so 
unfortunately altered, that he, who had been set 
eminent for coolness, sometimes gave way to pas- 
sion, in opposition to every dictate of 4i6cretion« t 
In a conversation with M. Foui^ueroll^s, an envoy 
from Henry the Fourth, something which occurred 
so transported him with passion, that he broke out 
into the most vehement invectives against- that 
monarch, t His intercourse with his servants, 
which had been uniformly placid and cheerfulj^ 
was now frequently interrupted by sudden bursts 
of peevishness : but on such occasions, he imme* 
diately recollected himself; appeared sensible of 
the injustice of injuring those who could not re- 
taliate ; and- endeavoured, by assuming a peculiar 
complacencv in his words and looks, or by studi- 
pusly devising some acts of kindness, to make re* 



• Life of William Lord Burghley, p. 43. 

t Birch's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 165. J Ibid. Vol. IL p. 38S. 
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fantion for &e pain which he had unadvisedly 
caused.* 

Decay. Vsrious indications of declining health now be- 

^n to assail the aged statesman. Still be conti* 
nued assiduous at his post, and laboured to rescoe 
his countrymen from those deliudve hopes of mili- 
tary glory; ^id plunder, in pursuit of which they 
threatened to exhaust all their solid resources. 
The last public measure which he accomplished 
was the conclusion of an advantageous treaty with 
Holland: and. he closed his long and useful hu 
' hours in the council with an earnest but in^fifec- 
tual effort to persuade them; to negociate with 

Death. Spain. He died on the 4th of August 1598f. in 
the seventy-eighth year of his age, having held the 
station of prime-mimster of Eqgland for the Ipng 
period of forty years, and assisted in the cmiduct 
of public affidrs for upwards of half a century. 
His death-bed was surrounded by friends whom 
he esteemed, by children for whose future weliare 
he had provided, by servants devoted to him fiom 
a long interchange of good o^pes ; and I^ expired 
with the utmost serenity and composure, t 

The death of Burleigh was a cfi^se of gencgfil 
sorrow. Elizabeth deeply lamented the loss of a 
minister in whose exertions she had found securi- 



* Life of William Lord Burghley^ p. 49. 
t Ibid. p. S3. 



-ty and 'success chmng her whole t&gii: rad die 
clouds wbicb overhung V the close of her i eareer 
' must oftebr have renewed her , regret for the want 
of her wise 'and faithfiai counsellor. - Avmioisler 
who opposes the multitude in the pursuit of dXk A' 
ject on which their heated imaginations have fixed, 
is sure, at the moment, to be exposed to reproach. 
Such was the situation of Burleigh at the period 
of his death. In the face of popular clamour, he 
continued to deprecate a war which was no longer 
necessary for the public safety, and which wasted 
the wealth of the nation to gratify the pride or 
avarice of individuals. The Earl of Essex, who 
still stood at the head of his antagoni^s, was the 
idol of the people ; and they fondly contrasted the 
high spirit, the Ipve of glory, the courageous sen- 
tin^ents of thisi young nobleman, with what they 
termed the cold, cautious, illiberd policy of the 
aged Burleigh. Yet his death caused more regret 
than satisfaction, even among the linthinking mul- 
titudck They felt themselves deprived of a guar« 
dian, under whose vigilant protection they had 
long reposed and prospered ; and there remained 
no statesman of equal experience* to guide their af- 
fairs, at a time when the decay of Elizabeth, and 
a disputed succession, threatened the nation with 
many calamities. The lapse of timejias long since 
removed those circumstances which elevated the 
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I 

h^pei and mflamed the {Msunui of his nrnMBxpcn- 
lies i the merits of Burieigh hwe been nore just- 
If estimated} sad posterity sceme to tbnciir in 
feeegnixiiig him as the imeat mimster of Esg- 
land* 
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THE UTOPIA- 

Xhe substance of the fable is as follows* More> baviDg, on 
a particular occasioa, visited the Low Countries, happened 
to pass some tine at Antwerp, where he enjoyed the com* 
pany of his friend Petrus ^gidius, a man equally distinguish* 
ed for the urbanity of his manners and the depth of his eru- 
dition, ^gidius, desirous to provide a rich banquet for the 
curiosity of bis friend, introduced to him, at a fit opportunity, 
a person whose appearance was rendered remarkable by the 
length of his beard, his dusky and weather-beaten counte- 
nance, and the careless manner in which his cloak hung 
from his shoulden This stranger was discovered to be no 
other than the celebrated traveller Raphael Hythlodaeus, who 
bad accompanied Americus Vesputius in all his voyages to 
the new world ; and, at his own earnest request, had been 
permitted to make one of the twenty-four, whom, at the cob* 
elusion of his fourth voyage, Americus there left behind 
him. More, inexpressibly delighted with his new acquaint* 
ance, listened with eager attention, while he recounted the 
adventures of himself and five of his companions, who bad 
quitted the country where they had been left by Atnericus, 
and traversed still more distant and unknown regiona. At 
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firsts while their journey lay within the tropics, they found 
themselves surrounded by vast and dreary deserts, where Ye- 
getation had almost lost its power, from the excessive heat 
of the sun ; where the only inhabitants were wild beasts and 
serpents, or men scarcely jess fierce or less dangerous. But 
as they proceeded farther in thehr journey, nature gradually 
began to assume a milder aspect : the heat became less in- 
tense, the earth was covered with a fresher green, the ani- 
mals seemed more harmless and gentle ; till at length the ap- 
pearance of cultivated fields, of villages, cities, ships busily 
employed in commerce, proved that they were now arrived 
among nations, who approached in civilization to those of 
Europe. The account of the manners and customs of these 
nations, so unexpectedly found in a state of high improrc^ 
ment, afforded peculiar gratification to More ; and the hmA^ 
tutions of one people in particular, the Utopians, to foreibly 
attracted his admiration, that the desire of imparting Mmam 
account c^ them to the public could not be resisted^ 

Such is the introduction to the history of the Utopiaoi 9 
next follows a more particular description of this remarkaUe 
people. More, struck with the wonderful sagacity of the 
stranger, and his profound acquaintance with men and maoF- 
ners, could not help expressing his regret, that acqatrements 
so rare and so well ccdculated to benefit mankind, shoold BPOt 
be displayed at the court of some great prince, and applied to 
promote the welfare of nations. Hythlodssus argoee Um 
point with hit new acquaintance ; and shows him the folly Of 
expecting that a nuuv at onee very wise and ^evy 
should acquire any sway in the coaneile of a meitocli, 
rounded, as he usually is, by sycophants who, for their ewa 
private ends, always give the advice which hamours his niU 
ing passion, however pernicious to himaekv or destructive tm 
his people. In the course of this discussion, the abject set* 
vility of coovtiers, the bad edocatien of prinoes, the tbaoti 

7 
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and rniDOUs iikaB of unlintited prerogfltive inttilkdiiiter dieir 
mmd» by interested flattery, are f^ced in ■ atriking point 9i 
view, and undergo a severe and merited cbaatiseBient* Winle 
the doctrines, that a prince cannot be guihy of hijiistice, 
that all the possessions, and even all the persons of hi» sob* 
jects are his^ and that they are entitled only to what ii left 
them by his good pleasure, are represented by Hythlodeos, 
as the base adulation of parasites, and a fnU apoiogy for evtvjr 
crime : we find him advancing, as the dictates of wisdom and 
honesty, that princes are appointed solely for the benefit of 
the people, for the better regulation of their aifahrs^aud their 
more complete protection from injuries ; that monarchs Ought 
to look on themselves as shepherds, eatrosted with the can 
of a flock, for whose wants and security it is theiv fifst ind 
sovereign duty to provide. Surprising doetriset I when we 
consider the age in which they were uttered^ and the teoete 
which prevailed a century after wards* 

Nor is it against princes and Uieir miniona alone that this 
free satire is pointed. In England, (for Hythlodaeus had 
also visited England,) the traveller takes oeeasion to settee 
*^ the crowd of nobles, who waste their existence in idle* 
ness, feeding like drones on the labour of others, and (with 
an avarice no less mean than their prodigality is vnbounded) 
fleecing their wretched tenants to procure the means of pre* 
fligate dissipation. As if such things were not suftciently 
pernicious, continued he, these personages carry about with 
them an immense multitude of idle attendants;, who, hevhig 
never learnt any honest means of eami^ a Itvelifaooi^ uumtf 
when no longer useful for show, increase the hurdene of the 
nation, by adding to its beggars.'* The menb and priefta 
also, kt their twrn, pass the ordeal, of his eatire, and suatohs 
the severe raillery repeatedly directed against thehr hype* 
Crisy, their licentiousness, and their avatioe* 

But thecidimilejoC Hythtodawi is net coafiiied to peitieti* 
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lar dasitt ; he frtqaently expoaes the absarditjr of opinknii 
then generally heM in reference, and discloses the defeeti 
of institutions, which, from the indolence, rather thM the 
conviction of succeeding generations, remain to this daj un» 
altered. He attacks, by convincing arguments, the severity 
of the English criminal code ; and more partifularly theab« 
snrdity, as well as the iniquity, of those lawsy which affix a cai* 
pital punishment to the most trivial thefts, 'f J^othing^" he 
observest ** can be more pernicious, than to blend together 
crimes of the most unequal magnitude, and confoun4 the • 
guilt of the thief with that of the murderer, by senteocii^ 
both to the same punishment. When the h^hwayman per- 
ceives that the saine fate awaits bim, if convicted of robbery, 
as if he had also added murder to his guiltf he haa here e 
powerful incitement to provide more effectually fi>r his own 
aafety, by destroying the witness of his crime." . 

But the principal scope of all these examples and reason* 
ings is to show how vain it is to oppose arguments to prelaw 
dice ; how difficult to wean mankind from a blind reverenoe 
for the most pernicious institutions, when sanctioned by tinM^ 
and rendered familiar by habit. To those, in pafticular» 
who are placed in the most exalted stations, and entrusted 
with the management of public affiiirs, it is observedy that 
every proposal of improvment is peculiarly ungracious. Il 
eeems an insult on their sagacity, that others should pre* 
sume to discover what had escaped themselves ; and to mehi* 
tain the pretensions of their own vanity, appears an object of 
infinitely greater importance than to produo^ essential ad* 
vantages to their country. ** Among the ooiuedlors of e 
prince/' says Hytbioda us, ** there is no one, who is net either 
in reality, or at least in his own opimon, so knowing as to have 
no need of advice from others. Yet, in cherishing their 
own darling opinions, these men only act e very natural 
part; the crow is pleased with her own brood, and the $igo 
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d«nghl«d whh her ohilterlng (trogenj. But If any hkmi is to 
idle at to propoiei fo ptnont thui wrappad up in their owa 
conceit, lome knproteiiiltot which he hu drawn from iho^ 
examptei preaented by hiitory, or Arom hia obiervationa an 
the practice of foreign countriei^ their vanity al ance talcea 
the aliifmi. They imagine that their own reputation for wii* 
don it in the utmoat danger^ and can be preterred only by 
ditcoTering that the propoaed improfomem it Aitlle or wv 
practicable. If no other reaton occura for rejecting it, they 
fly to their neyer*fUling retoarcoi <^ that the exitUog intti- 
tutiont tatitfied their Ibreflitherti and it were good fer tho 
preaent generation to be u wite aa them ; and, having utter* 
ed thit amirable maxim, it ia amaaing with what teif-com* 
placence they look down on their importunate adviler,'* 

During hia atay in England, Uythiod«ua had an oppor* 
tunity of experiencing both the fkoiUty with which mankind 
acquietce In their exitting inttitutlona, howcTer evidently 
pemiciout, and the careletaneaa with which they reject the 
moit palpable Improvementa, In a company of learned and 
grave penoht» where he happened to be preaent, a lawyer «on* 
trived to thrutt into the con?ertation a long panegyric on 
the lawt of England^ and more etpecially on that rigid Juatice 
that #aa exerdted againat thievea t he could oot» however, 
help at the tame thne expretting hit aurpriae, thai although 
twenty were frequently autpended together on the tame 
gibbet, and to very few auihred to eacape» yet neither the 
numbera nor audacity of the depredatort teemed anywiae 
diminithed. Hythlodaut, in reply* maintained thai* if there 
ai^ multitudea who cannot otherwite procure the neeeatarlea 
of life, it ii vain to expect the tup()rettion of theft and 
robbery from the teverett punithmentt ; he recounted varl* 
out private cuatoma and public inttitutiout« by which nuoN 
bert of the Englidi oonkmon people were gradually led to 
thia unhappy Ate t he thowed, betideai that excetaive pu* 
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nithmenU m both unjuat and impttliliei tti«l tbqr . tend to 
oonfomid, in the ideas 9S men, great crkiei with tmeH, mad 
to render them is little acnipulout of committing the oae ae 
the other. Hating^ bj these and maay ether argiimeala»de» 
raottttrated the impolicy of affixing f ueh cmd pnniihmym- 
to difihoneetjx be described the institutions wUah beha4 oIk 
served in « certain country of Persia* where the laws d^ato 
with this crime in a veiy mild manner, and yel pvovad i«* 
markably efficacious for its prevention. '^ And why," added 
he, '' might not such mstitutiens be substituted in Englandf- 
for those which experience has proved to be inadeq^t to 
their object ?"_'' No/* replied the lawyer, ** such instill^ 
tions can never be adopted in this kingdom, without Ml|ig* 
ing the state into the most imminent dadget 2"— HUldf hamig 
thus unanswerably refuted his antagonist^ he shook his bead, 
drew up Lis Hp^ and enjoyed his triamph in silepcei. Tha 
whole company acknowledged the irrcaistible force of hia ar-- 
gument, and declared themselves of his opinioa. - 

In this manner does More proceed, throughout hia Aval- 
book, exposing the vices of political institutions, ridiculiag.. 
the pertinacious prejudices of the people^ and thus, prapap* 
ing the way for the reception of his own prcjecled improwr 
ments. Hjrthlodasus afterwards relates to bia impatient heav^ 
ers the institutions of the wonderful islandersr 

The fundamental principle of the Utopian conslitulkm ia> 
the community of goods. The island is divided into a attitt* 
her of cities, to each of which a district of the adjaceai 
country is assigned. The inhaUtaats of each divmoa skaria 
every thing in common, their labour as well as the fhuls oC 
their labour. While the magistrates, as a special part of lAelr 
duty, take care that every citizen, both male and fnaibp 
shall perform a certain portion of work, a pleatifol supply of att 
necessaries is produced with very moderate exertion ; and aa 
no one is allowed to vemab idle, so no one is depiamedar 
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cftfaMMted by exeeisive toil. At the cdtifition of the firid% 
di0 buUdlog •nd repatring of houses^ tho food mad cloth* 
iof of the people, ere all regulated and directed by the magi* 
ttrate, under his vigilant tuperintendencey all useleat wa^te 
of labourt all the bad effects of prirate negligence and luxury, 
are avoided. 

Such are the priaciplei on which the legislator of Utopia 
erects a political system^ which, however beautifiili must be 
feeble and unsteady, since placed on so vain a foundation* 
Had he studied the laws of husian nature, instead of purstiu 
ing the devious tract of his &ncy^ (a trac^ whichi unfortu^ 
nately, succeeding political speculators have> for the aaost 
part, preferred,) he would have discovered 4hat every indi- 
vidual, being most intimately acquainted with his own feel- 
ings and wants, and most urgently stinsulated by his own de- 
sires, is everyway best qualified to undertake the care of 
his own enjoyments. He would have found, that nothing 
can be more hopeless than the attempt to reduce to uni- 
formity the feelings and desires of a whole society ; and no- 
thing more oppressive, than to be perpetually thwarted or 
goaded by even the most wise and virtuous magistrate. He 
would, in short, have been convinced, that while every indi- 
vidual, stimulated by necessity, by ambition, by affieetioo, 
pursues, without any restraint but what the safety of others 
requires, those plans to which he is led by his own private 
views ; — ^the opulence, the comfort, the knowledge, the ge- 
neral prosperity of the whole community, will attain, the 
greatest perfection to which man, in his present state, can 
presume to aspire. 

To maintain a complete oommunity of goods, aad to de- 
stroy every idea ot prhrate property, the Utopians are oblige 
ed to have recourse to many remarkable institutioiis. Like 
the Lacedemonians, they eat their meals in public, and, with 
a refinement which escaped Lycurgus, they, every ten years. 
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0xcfaiiige their Ikhmm by lot. Nor isit founda lets dittciilt 
task to prevent the indolent fVom avoiding their justshareof the 
common labour. As the cultivation of the fields, thinr prin- 
cipal and most toilsome occupation, does not require the ex- 
ertions of ally a .certain number i^ everj two yearSy aent 
from the cities to carry on the agriculture, and at the end of 
that period, is regulariy replaced by another equal portion. 
PiiUic superintendents take care that etery person shall em- 
ploy a prescribed part of each day in some useful oocupa- 
iio»; and when any one obtains a licence to travel from cme 
city to another, he cao procure neither food nor lodgingt 
until he has executed the daily task in the place where he 
sojourns* As the use of money would be sapertuoaSi 
where all are equally entitled* to.ahare in the public produeet 
and where a certain portion of labour is the universal piioe, 
it is there entirely unknown. Nor are the preciouS' metate 
debarred only from, circulating in the form of coin; to ran* 
der them an object of general contempt and aversiooi they 
ane applied to the meanest and most degrading uses, aa or- 
naments for slaves, and chains £6r malefactors. 

. In the present age» when the nature of wealth and the use 
of money are more diBtinctly understood, we cannot -but 
amiie at the self-complacepce of the. legislator^ whiles tri- 
umphing in the excellence of this regulation, he iangioes 
that he has thus torn up avarice by the roots, and along with 
it a long catalogue* >of the blackest crimes, as if aubstitntea 
could not be found for gold> or the objects of inordinattf ava- 
rice were confined to the precious metals* But, notwilb- 
standing these, and various other defects, which tamisb-the 
institutions of the Utopiani^ the book is interesting, aa many 
of the regulations present a very pleasing, though not prac- 
ticable endeavour at perfection. The people of eacb.eifgr, ^ 
divided into a certain number of families or iMHiieholds, 
elect the magistrates, who, in their turn, nondnate their 
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prince, or president, horn among (bar eaadidatef tcbcted bjr 
the people. This chief magistrate is appointed for life ; -the 
rest hold office by annual election. The affiurs of state are 
transacted by the senate, unless on occasions of peculiar difi- 
colty , when they are referred to the general council of the is- 
land* Every precaution is taken to prevent abuses on the part 
of the magistrates, yet the most complete submission is paid to 
their decisions, and any resistance to the laws would inmie- 
dtately be followed by the severest pmushnMOt* > . 

In their rdigious, as well as their chrtl institutions, the 
same guarded respect is paid to the general feelings. As it 
is impossible that the opinions of a whole people, in regard 
to the abstruse and intricate questions of theology, should 
be reduced to an exact uniformity, etrery allowance Is made 
for that difference in religious tenets which must natifcfaily 
take places While every one is allowed to believe, without 
inquiry or molestation, whatever is approved by his own «n- 
derstanding, he is not only prevented from employing either 
insult or injury toward those of an opposite creed, but even 
ft'om attempting, by any other means than the most gentle 
persuasion, to make proselytes. Utopia abounds in s^cta^ 
riesy who openly profess the most opposite tenets ; yet a na- 
tional worship has been devised, in which even the most bi- 
goted never refuse to join. Although some might introduce 
images into their rites^ and some pay adoration to the spirits 
of departed sainu, or to a plurality of gods, while others 
looked on these practices as the dictates of afajiBCt stipefitl- 
tion, yet, as they ail with one voice acknowledged the emist- 
ence of one Supreme Being, the Lord of kNrds, and So- 
vereign Director of all things, a point ^asaftvdedt in wUoh 
the general worship mighty without viokoooy oentre* WhBo 
everyone is permitted, in private, to exeroise, witboot ie« 
straintf the rites most conformable to his own belief, all ador- 
ation in the public temples is offered up to that one Supreme 

11 
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Bemg, whose attribates all eqtiall j acknowledge^ and whoie 
protection all eqoally desire. 

The sagacity of the Utopians cannot be safficiently tt^ 
plauded, for connecting together so intimately the ideas of 
▼irtue and industryi of idleness and vice. Andf although 
this regulations adopted by their legislator, to retain all his 
peo|^e in continual activity, are often fanciful, and perha|Mi 
impracticable, yet it must be acknowledged, that the object 
he had in view is essentially connected with the Improve 
ment and happiness of mankind* The vast advantages 
which have resulted to the reformed countries of modem 
Europe^ from the dispersion of those hives of idle ecclesias- 
tics who swarmed in the convents and cathedralsi demcHi* 
strata the wisdom of the Utopians, in having but a very small 
number of priests, yet all distinguished for their learning, 
and venerated for their virtue. They justly supposed, that 
the number of persons who could be found thus qualified, 
even in a whole nation, was very limited. It had also never 
entered into the minds of these islanders to set apart a daaa 
of hereditary nobles, who should succeed, without any exer-. 
tion on their part, to the reward due only to public services i- 
who (like many of the En^sh nobility in the days of 
More) should, with their numerous retainers, form such a 
lamentable addition to the idleness and profligacy of the 
community. Their only nobility is the class of the learned^, 
consisting of persons selected from among the people At 
large, for the apparent superiority of their talents and ac- 
quirements, and permitted to devote their time to the culti- 
'vation of their minds, in the conviction that they niay thua, 
contribute more e£Eectually to the publip advantage^ than l^j 
directing their activity to servile labour From among thisi^ 
class, which comprehends the most distinguished talents^ 
and the most valuable accompUshpoents of the ooounwu^t 
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la nothing are the Utopians more strikingly superior to 
other nations^ than in the extreme readiness and candouc 
with which they give a full consideration to every improTeni 
ment, whether devised by one of themselves, or impotted 
from foreign countries. Having, from the imperfect sug« 
gestions of Hythlodeeus and his companions^ collected aonie 
rude idea of the nature and utility of printings this use&d 
art was immediately carried into practice^ with a sncccsi 
equal to their ardour. The reception which they gave to 
the Christian religion^ even from these rude missionariei^ 
was conformable to their accustomed candour ; and a lair 
comparison of its tenets^ with the religious opinions hitherto 
known among them, was sufficient, with the better informed, 
for their conversion. 

Contented with their own happy island, and convinced 
that an extension of territory would, in fact, produce weak- 
ness, with an appearance of greater strength^ like thos^ 
luxurious repasts which inflate the muscles^ while they ai^r 
dermine the health, the Utopians carry on no wars of coo^ 
quest. To repel the aggressions of an enemy, to relieve 
some unfortunate neighbour from external violence, or do- 
mestic oppression, are, with them, the only causes of war. 
The triumphs of victory form, in their eyes, a poor compen- 
sation for the destruction and misery by which they must 
ever be purchased, and nothing appears to them, so uiiwoi;- 
thy of its name as military glory. Yet, while thus attached 
to peace, they well know that it can be maintaified only by 
being ever prepared for war. Military exerdaea, therefore, 
form a necessary part of education with ihe y,o«uig» and ^re 
not neglected even by those of more mature years. Military 
stores being in constant readiness, their army, on the &t9t 
alarm, is prepared to carry the war beyond the bounds of 
VOL, I. X 
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their own territorief. The ideas which they entertain of the 
relations of peace are no less singular. As thejr neyer, 
without due provocation, commence a war, so they never 
enter into a treaty of peace. A solemn engagement be* 
tween two nations, not to commit mutual violence, appears 
to them no less unnecessary, and unworthy of human nft- 
tore, than a formal compact between two neighbours not to 
rob or assassinate each other. To live in peace and harmo* 
ny is so evidently the interest of nations as of indUviduals, 
that they consider it our natural bent ; and conclude, with 
an opinion abundantly justified by experience, that die evil 
passions which would counteract these intentions of nature, 
will not be restrained by the forms of a treaty. 



The other works of More, besides his fragment of a His- 
tory of England, are almost all religious, and chiefly contro* 
versial. He has^ indeed^ left a considerable number of La- 
tin epigrams^ partly translated from the Greek, and partly 
original ; but they are not in general written with that point 
and elegance which we might have expected from such a 
wit and scholar. They appear the careless efiusions of the 
moment, and probably of his younger years. 

His other xxiritings in LtUin toere, 
U A Reply to Luther's Answer to Henry VHI. This 

performance^ .very witty, but equally scurrilous, he did not 

chuse to give to the world under his own name, but adopt* 

ed the fictitious one of GtUielmus Rosicus. 

2. A Reply to an Epistle of Joannes Pomeranus, a follow* 

er of Luther. 

S. A Treatise on the Passion of Christ, which he wrote in 

the Tower. It was afterwards translated into English by his 

niece, Mrs Basset. 
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His English toritings tvere, 

1. His Dialogues, which were chiefly intended to expose 
the errors in Tindal's translation of the Bible. 

2. Answers to TindaT, Barnes, &c. &c. 

3* The Supplication of Souls, in answer to the Supplica^ 
tion of Beggars. 

4« Answer to Salem and Bizan^e. . 

5. Three books, concerning Comfort and Tribulation : A 
Treatise on the Sacrament: A Treatise on the Passion. 
These were all written in the Tower. 

Many of his letters, the most valuable part of his works, are 
preserved ; and many are to be found scattered in collection^ 
of the letters of Erasmus. 
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The foUoviing Letter ^ concerning ihe Education of his Family, 
More wrote to Mr Gunnel, their domestic Tutor. 

X HAVE received your letters^ my dear GuddcI, such af I 
have always found them^ most elegant and full of affection. 
Your regard to my children I perceive from your letters, 
your diligence from theirs ; every one of the last filled me 
with increased satisfaction. But what gave me most un- 
feigned pleasure was, to learn that Elizabeth had maintain- 
ed, in her mother's absence, that modest and respectful be- 
haviour^ wliich few do when their mothers are present. Tell 
her that this conduct is more gratifying to me than the pos- 
session of all the learning in the world. For as I prefer 
learning, united willi virtue, to all the treasures of princes, 
so I look on the reputation of learnings when separated from 
good morals, as merely infamy rendered notorious and con- 
spicuous. This more especially is the case in regard to wo- 
men, whose knowledge, as a novelty, and a reproach on the 
indolence of men, the world is eager to attack, and to lay 
on letters the vices of their disposition ; imagining that from 
the faults of the more learned, their own ignorance will past 
for virtue. But if, on the other hand, any woman should 
unite even a moderate portion of learning to eminent mental 
virtues, (which, under your direction^ I trust all my girb 
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will do,} I reckon her to have made a greater acquitition of 
real good, than if the had joined the richei of Croeius with 
the beauty of Helen. Not on account of the reputation 
which will thus be gained, (though tliat also will accompany 
virtue, as the shadow does the body,) but because the solid 
rewards of wisdom can neither be taken away like riches, 
nor decay like beauty. It depends upon the rectitude of 
one 8 own conscience, and not on the breath of others, the 
most precarious and dangerous of supports. For as it is a 
characteristic of a good man to avoid infamy, so to seek on* 
]y for fame is not only an indication of vanity, but subjects 
a man to ridicule and wretchedness. He must have a trou* 
bled soul, indeed, who is elevated with joy, or depressed with 
grief, according as the opinion of mankind happens to flue- 
tuate. There is no greater benefit, in my opinion, derived 
from learning, than that inestimable lesson which it teaches^ 
to regard, in the pursuit of literature, not its applause but its 
utility. Although some pretenders have abused learning, 
as well as other good things, as merely the means of acquir«< 
ing applause, yet the most learned men, those philosophers 
who have pointed out the wisest rules of human lifoy have 
ever taught more salutary precepts. 

'* 1 have dwelt at greater length on the impropriety of di* 
recting the mrad to applause, becsuire, my dear Gunnel, yeu 
have, in your letter, declared it as your opinion, that thd 
lofly and aspirfng genius of my Margarot ought not to be 
curbed. In this judgment I entirely agree ; and I trust you * 
will also allow, with me, that a habit of fixing the iMnd on 
vain and meaCner ends, depresses and degrades s generous 
and noble disposition ; while, on the other hand^ that mind 
is exalted which aspires to virtue and to rtoal good, neglect* 
ing those shadows which men usually mistake for solid bene- 
fits. It is from a conviction of these trufths^ my dear Gun* 
nel, that I have entreated not only yon, who I knew would 
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voluntarily second my aims, from your tender regard to all 
my children ; that I have not only entreated my wife> whose 
maternal tenderness sufficiently impels her to the most ear« 
nest endeavours; but that I have also entreated aU my 
friends to take every opportunity of warning my children to 
avoid the precipices of pride and vanity^ and walk in the 
smooth and level paths of modesty ; to look without emotion 
on the glare of gold ; and not to sigh for those things which 
they falsely admired in another. I have entreated my frienda 
to admonish them that they should not value themselves 
more, when possessed of beauty ; nor leaA, when deprived of 
it: that they sdould not, through negligence^ defiice the 
comeliness which nature may have given them, nor endea« 
vour to increase it by improper arts : that they should ac» 
count virtue the first good^ and learning the second : that 
from learning they ought to derive its most sublime lessons^ 
piety towards God, benevolence towards all men, modes^ of 
the hearty and Christian humility. By such a conduct it i^ 
that they will secure to themselves, from God, the rewards 
of an innocent life; in the certain expectation of which^ 
they will not be afraid of death ; and being possessed of a 
solid source of pleasure, will neither be buoyed up with 
empty applauses, nor cast down by unjust reproaches. These 
I look on as the true and genuine fruits of learning ; and, as 
I acknowledge that all the learned do not obtain them, so I 
maintain that those who begin to study with this iatentfoo^ 
may easily obtain this happy issue. 

'^ Nor do I think that it affects the harvest/ that a msD ca^ 
woman has sown the seed. If they are worthy of bemg 
ranked with the human race, if^ they are distii^guished by 
reason from the beasts ; that learning, by which the rea- 
son is cultivated, is equally suitable to both. Both of them, 
if the seed of good principles be sown in them, equally pro- 
duce the germs of virtue. But if the female soil be in its 

10 
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nature etabborn^ and more productive of weeds than frait, 
(an opinion which has often been employed to deter women 
from literature ;) it ought^ in my opinion^ to be the more 
diligently cultivated with learning and good instruction, to 
correct by industry the defects of nature. These were the 
opinions of the most ime and virtuous men of antiquity. To 
omit others^ I shall only mention the venerated names of Je- 
rome and Augustine, who not only exhorted the most illus- 
trious matrons and the most admired virgins to apply them* 
selves to learning, but also assisted their progress, by dili- 
gently explaining to them the most abstruse parts of the 
scripture ; and wrote to young women letters so full of eru- 
dition, as to be barely intelligible to many men who profess 
themselves extremely erudite. My dear Gunnel, make my 
daughters acquainted with the works of these excellent men ; 
and from hence they will learn what end they ought to pro« 
pose from their learning; and how wholly they ought to 
look for its fruits in a good conscience, and the approval of 
heaven. Thus, internally happy and tranquil, they will nei- 
ther be moved by the praise of flatterers, nor chagrined by the 
ignorant scoffers at learning. 

'< But I hear you reply, that although all these maxims^may 
be true, yet they are beyond the capacity of my young 
scholars; since few, indeed, of a more advanced age, can 
wholly resist the ticklings of vanity. But, my Gunnel, the 
more difficult it is to get rid of this distemper of pride, tiie 
greater ought our correcting efforts to be from the earliest 
stages of life. Nor can I attribute the extreme obstinacy 
with which this vice adheres to our breasts, to any other 
cause than that, almost from the time we are bom, it is im- 
planted by nurses, in the tender minds of children, cherished 
by teachers, fostered and matured by parents ; while every 
one instructs the pupil to expect praise as the proper re- 
ward of every good action. Thus being long accustomed to 
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look with high etlimation od applaos«» it happens, at lengtb, 
that while they endeavour to gain the approbation of the 
greater number^ who are always the worst, they beconae 
ashanoed to be good. To keep off this contagion from my 
children, let me entreat you, and their mother, and all my 
friends, continually to expose the folly and despicable nalard 
of vanity : and, on the other hand, to represent that aothing 
is more noble tlian that humble modesty so oflen inculcated 
by ChrisL This lesson ought to be impressed on their minda 
rather by teaching them virtue, than reproaching them with 
their faults, and thus inducing them to love and not hate thoae 
who give them wholesome counsel. It might be extremely 
useful, for that purpose, to put mto their hands the precepts of 
some ancient Fathers on this subject; they are monitors who 
cannot be suspected of passion^ and who must derive much 
authority from their sacred character. If their lessons in 
Sallust do not occupy their whole time, you will add to the 
many other obligations I owe you, by reading something of 
this sort with my Margaret and Elizabeth ; for John and 
Cecil are not, perhaps, far enough advanced. By this means 
you will render my children, who are dear to me by nature^ 
and dearer by learning and virtue, still more dear by en in* 
crease of knowledge and good morals/' 

Thi fidhcoing Letters teere \»ritten by More to hit CkSdnm, 
while he fm$ absent from them at Courts 

" Thomas More to his whole School. 

** You see what a device I have found to 
save paper, and avoid the labour of writing all your names. 
But, although you are all so dear to me, that if I had named 
one, I must have named all the rest, yet there is no appelle- 
tion under which you appear dearer to me than that of 
scholar. The tie of learning seems almost to bind me to 
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yda Bmre powerfolly than evtti the tie of aatmre. I Mm giad» 
therefore, that Mr Drue it again safely returned to you» aft 
ym know 1 had some reason to be anxious about him« IC 
I did not love you so muoh, I should envy you the happinesa 
of possessing so many and such excdlent masters. I under- 
^ttmAMt Nicholas is also with you ; and that you are, with 
hia assistance^ making such prodigious progress in astronomy, 
aa not only to know the pole»star, and the dog, and such 
olJiec common constellations ;but eveo, with a skill that be- 
^aks truly accomplished astronomers, to be able to distin* 
goish the sun from the moon. Go on then, with this new 
Bad wonderful science, by which you ascend to the stars. 
And, while you diligently consider them with your eyes, let 
this holy season of Lent remind you of the sacred by mn of 
Boethius, which teaches you to raise your minds also to 
heaven, lest, while your eyes are lifled up to the skies, your 
souls should grovel among the brutes. Adieu, my dearest 
children." 

. ^ Thomas More to his dear Children, and to Margaret 
Giggs, whom he numbers among his Children. 

<< Thk merchant of Bristol brought mq your 
letters the day after he received theoa from you. I need 
not say that I was exceedingly delighted, for notliing can 
come from your hands, so rude and negligent, aa would not 
give me more satisfaction than the most laboured pirodactiea 
from any other person. So much does my affection endeac 
your writings to me ; but, happily, they need nothing to 
render them agreeable beyond their own ii^nsic merits 
tlietr pleasantry and elegant Latin. There was not one of 
jour letters which did not charm me. Birt, to speak siai « 
eerely, John's letter pleased me most, because It was longev 
than the others, and because he appeared to have written i| 
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with more stady and painf . For he has not only pretti^ 
described, and neatly expressed idiatever he says, but with 
much pleasantry^ and not a little shrewdness, retorts mj 
jests : yet so temperately, as well as agreeably, does he rnft- 
nage his repartees, that he shows that he never forgets it is 
his father to whom he writes ; and whom he fears to oiendy* 
while he studies to amuse him. Now I expect a letter firam 
each of you almost erery day that I am absent. Neither 
will I have any such excuse, as the shortness of time, tJbe 
hasty departure of the messenger, the want of any thing to 
say; excuses which John never makes. For nobody pre* 
vents you from writing ; and, as to the messenger, may not 
you be beforehand with him, by having your letters always 
written and sealed, to wait any opportunity ? But, as to tJbe 
want of matter, how can that ever take place when you write 
to me ?— To me, who am gratified to hear either of your 
studies or amusements : who shall be pleased to hear yoa» 
at great length, inform me that you have nothing at all to 
say ; which certainly must be a very easy task, especially for 
women, who are said to be always most fluent upon nothing. 
This, however, let me impress upon your remembrance; 
that, whether you write of serious subjects, or of the merest 
trifles, you always write with care and attention. Nor will it 
be amiss, if you should first write all your letters in EngUsh, 
which you will afterwards translate much more successfully, 
and with much less fatigue, into Latin, while the mind is free 
from the labour of invention, and solely occupied with the 
expression. But, while I leave this to your own judgments^ 
I enjoin you by all means to examine what you write with 
great care, before you make out a fair copy. Consider the 
sentences first in the order in which they are placed, and 
then attend minutely to their several parts. By this means 
you will easily discover any improper expression, into irfiicb 
you may have fallen ; and even after you have corrected it, 
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and written out a fair copy, do not account it irksome still to 
examine it again. For, in copying over, we ore apt to fall 
into errors which we had already noticed and corrected. 
By this diligence, your trifles will, in a short time, be of im- 
portance^ For as there is nothing so witty and pointed as 
that it may not be rendered insipid by a stupid and awkward 
mode of ekpression, so there is nothing so silly in itself, as 
that it may not, by skilful management, acquire a pleasant 
and graceful turn.*' 

'' Thomas More to Margaret, Elizabeth, Cecilia, his belov- 
ed daughters, and to Margaret Oiggs^ whom he loves not 
less than if she were his daughter by birth. 

'* I CANNOT express, my sweet girls, the exqui- 
site pleasure which I received from your elegant letters. Nor 
am I less gratified to find, that though you are upon a tour, 
and frequently changing your residence, you omit none of 
your accustomed daily exercises. Now, indeed, I believe you 
love me, since you do in my absence what you know would 
give me the greatest pleasure if I were present. And as I 
see you do every thing to gratify me, it shall be my part to 
make your attentions profitable to yourselves. Believe me, 
there is nothing which more refreshes me, amidst the fatigues 
of business, than when I read what has been written by you. 
Were it not for the evidence before me, I might have 8us« 
pected that your teacher was led aatray by his affections, in 
the flattering accounts which he gave me of your proficien- 
cy. But from what you write, you induce me to believe 
him, though his praises of your elegance and acuteness in dis- 
putation might otherwise well exceed my faith. Therefore, I 
am most anxious to return home to you, that I may cempare 
my scholar with you. He cannot believe that he will not 
find some exaggeration in your master's accounts. But for 
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mj part, as I know how indefatigable you are, I bare no 
doubt, that if you do not overcome your master himiself is 
disputation, you will at least not gire up the point Adieu, 
my dearest girls.** 

A Letter of More to his Daughter Margaret • 

*^ You are too timid and bashful, my dear Mar- 
garet, in asking money from a father who is desirous to give it, 
especially when you made me happy with a letter, every line 
of which I would not recompense with a piece of gold, as Alex- 
ander did those of Cherilus ; but, if my power were equal to 
my will, I would repay every syllable with an ounce of gold. 
I have sent you what you asked, and would have added 
more, were it not so delightful to ^-cceive the requests and 
caresses of a daughter — of you, in particular, whom both 
knowledge and virtue make most dear to my soul. The 
sooner you spend this money, in your usual proper way, and 
the sooner you have recourse to me for more, the greater 
pleasure you will give to your father. Adieu, my beloved 
daughter." 
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Epitaph on the Tomb of Sir Thomas More, in the Church 

of Chelsea. 

(Written by himself.) 

Thomas M orus, urbe Londinensi, famflid non celdbii led 
honesta natus^ in literis utcunque versatus ; quum et cauaas 
aliquot annos juvenis egisset in foro^ et in urbe 8U& pro Shi« 
revo jus dixisset ; ab invictissimo rege Henrico Octavo (cui 
uni regum omnium gloria prius contigit^ ut Fidei Defenior, 
qualem et gladio et calamo vere prtestitit^ merito vocaretur) 
adscitus in aulam est^ delectusque in consilium ; et creatua 
eques, Proqusestor primum, post Cancellarius Lancastrise^ 
tandem Angliae, miro principis favore factus est. Sed inters 
im in publico regni senatu, lectus est orator populi : praete- 
rea legatus regis nonnunquam fuit, alias alibi, postremo vero 
Cameraci comes et collega junctus principi legationia Cuth- 
berto Tunstallo turn Londinensi^ roox Dunelmensi Episcopo, 
quo viro vix habet orbis hodie quicquam eruditius, pruden- 
tius, melius. Ibi, inter summos orbis Christiani monarchaSy 
rursus refecta fcedera redditamque mundo diu desideratam 
pacem et Isetissimus vidit et legatus interfuit. 

Quam superi pacem firment faxintque perennem ! 

In hoc officiorum vel honorum cursu, quum ita versaretiir 
ut neque princeps optimus operam ejus improbaret, oeqae 
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nobilibus esset invisus, nee injucuDdus populo, furibus autem, 
et homicidis * molestus. Pater ejus tan- 

dem Johannes Morus, eques, et in eum judicum ordinem 
cooptatus, qui regius concessus vocatur; homo civilis^ sua^ 
vis, innoccns, mitis^ mjsericors^ aequuff et lAteger ; annis qui- 
dem gravis, sed 6orp6re plus quam pro state viridi, post- 
quam eo productam sibi vitam vidii ut filium viderit Anglise 
Cancellarium, satis in terra se jam moratum ratus, libens 
emigravit in Coelum. At filius, defuncto patre, cui quam* 
diu supererat comparatus, et juvenis vocari consueverat, et 
ipse quoque sibi videbatur, amissum jam piatrem requirensy 
ac editos ex se liberos quatuor et nepotes undecim respiciens, 
apud animum suum coepit pers^nescere, Auxit hunc affec- 
tum animi subsecuta statiro, velut adpetentis senii signum, 
pectoris valetudo deterior. Uaque, mortalium harum rerum 
satuT) quam rem, a puero pene, semper optaverat, ut ulti- 
mos aliquot annos obtineret liberos, quibus hujqs vitae nego- 
tiis paulatim se seducens, futurae possit immortalitatem me- 
ditari^ eam rem tandem (si coeptis annuat Deus) indulgen- 
tissimi principis incomparabili beneficio, resignatis honoribus^ 
impetravit: atque hoc sepulchrum sibi, quod mortis eum 
nunquam cess^tis obrepere quotidie commonefaceret, trans- 
latis hue priqris uxoris ossibus, extn;endum curavit. Quod 



* This blank, it is ccmjectured, was filled up, or intended t<rbe ^ed up, 
with the words heretidsque, since More infonns Erasmus that he boaated in 
his epitaph of his enmity to hpetics. As the blank, however, is perfectly 
plain, and no symptom of erasure appears on the marble, it may be sup* 
posed that More, from farther reflection, rather diose to leave a qgacs va- 
cant for the word, than actually to inscribe it. Another expLuiftkm has 
been given.— >We are informed, that, in the seventeenth century, the epitaph 
was scarcely legible, whereas at present it is perfectly distinct Hence it ia 
conjectured, that the whole has been repaired, probably by some descendant 
of More, and that, from respect to the memory of the illustrious author, no 
attempt has been made to retouch this obnoxious word. .The perfect smooth- 
ness of the marble seems, however, to favour the former supposition. 
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ne superstes sibi frustra fecerit, neve ingruentem trepidus 
mortem horreat, sed desiderio Christ! libens oppetat ; mor- 
temque ut sibi non omnino mortem sed jaDuam vitse feliciori 
inveniat ; precibus eum piis, lector optime^ spirantem precor^ 
defunctmnque pro^eqiierQ. 

Chsia Thorns jacet hie Jpamia uxorcula Mori^ 

Qui tumulimi Alicis hmic destino, quique mihL • 
Una mihi dedit hoc conjmicta virentibus annis^ 

M^ vocet ut puer^ ettrina pueUa patrem. 
Altera privignis^ quod gloria rara novercae est. 

Tarn pia quam natis vix fuit ulla suis. 
Altera sic mecum vixit, sic altera vivit^ 

Charior incertum est quae sit an ilia fuit. 
O simul, O juncti poteramus vivere nos tres 

Quam bene, si iktum, religioque sinant ! 
At societ tumulus, societ nos obsecro coeluro. 

Sic mors, non potuit quod dare vita, dabit. 
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The Earl of Suuer to Sir WUliam CeeU. • 

'* Good Mr Secretary, 

Upon your request and promise, made in your lettelr of 
the 16th, I will write to you what by any means I conceire 
in this great matter ; although the greatness of the causey in 
respect of the person whose it is, the inconstancy and subtle- 
ness of the people with whom we deal« and the little account 
made always of my simple judgment, give me good occasion 
of silence. And, therefore, (unless it be to the queen's msi* 
jesty, from whom I would not wish any thought of my heart 
to be hidden,) I look for a performance of your promise. 

*< The matter must at length take end, either by find- 
ing the Scottish queen guilty of the crimes that are object- 
ed against her, or by some manner of composition, with a 
show of saving her honour. The first, I think, will hardly 
be attempted, for two causes. The one^ for that if her ad- 
verse party accuse her of the murder, by producing of her 
letters, she will deny them, and accuse the most of them of 
manifest consent to the murder, hardly to be denied ; ao aa» 
upon the trial on both sides, her proofs will judicially fkll 



* This letter was written a few months after Maiy*8 confinement in Eng* 
land ; and the writer was, at the time, employed as one of the CommiMloB* 
ers at York, to imrettigate the charges against her. 

12 
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b6M 6tit, it ii thoaght The other, for that their young 
king is of tender and weak years^ and state of body ; and| 
if Ood should call him^ and their queen were judicially de^ 
faced and dishonoured^ and her son, in respect of her wiek^ 
edness, admitted tq the crown, Hamiltoni upon his deaths 
should succeed ; which, as Murray's faction utterly detMt> 
80, afler her public defamation, they dare not, to avoid Ha«i 
mlltob, receive her again, for fear of revenge. And, thefe^ 
fore, to avoid these great perils, they surely intend, so far 
iA I can by any means discover, to labour a composition^' 
wherein Lyddington was a dealer here, hath^ by means, 
dealt with the Scottish queen, and will also, I think, deal 
there. And to that end I believe you shall shortly hear of 
Melvil there, who, I think, is the instrument between Mupd 
ray, Lyddington, and their queen^ to work this composition | 
whefeunto I think surely both parties do incline, although 
diversely afifected for private respects. 

'< The Earl of Murray and his faction work that theilf 
queen would now willingly surrender to her sou, afler tiip 
example of Navarse ; and procure the confirming of the re^ 
gency in Murray ; and therewith admit Hamilton and hk 
faction to place of council, according to their states ; and to 
remain in England herself, with her dowry of France t wheto^ 
unto, I think, they would add a portion out (df Scotland* Add 
if she would agree to this, I think they would not bnly for« 
bear to touch her in honour, but also deliver to h'er all niAt^ 
ters that they have to charge her, and dekiouiioe heir clear 
by parliament, and therewith put her iti hope, not only to 
receive her again to her royal estate if her islon A\&i but also 
upon some proof of the forgetting of her displeasure, to pro^ 
cure in short time, thai she may be restored in her son's Hfi}, 
and he to give place to her for lifb : and if She will not sur- 
render, it is thought Murray will allow of her restitutio, and 
abode in England, so as he may continue regent. The Ha- 

VOL. I. Y 
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miltons seek that the young king's authority should be disan- 
nulled ; the hurts done on either side recompensed ; and the 
queen restored to her crown, and to remain in Scotlaad* 
And yely in respect of her misgovemmenty they are con- 
tented that she should be governed by a council of the no* 
bility of that realm, to be appointed here ; in which council 
there should be no superior in authority or place appointed, 
but that every nobleman should hold his place according to 
his state ; and that the queen's majesty should compose all 
difiPerences^ from time to time, amongst them. And to avoid 
all difference and peril, their queen should have certain 
houses of no force ; and a portion to maintain her estate : 
and the castles of Edinburgh^ Stirling, and Dunbar^ and 
other principal forts of the realm, to be delivered into th» 
hands of upright noblemen, Uiat leaned to no faction, to be 
sworn to hold them in sort to be prescribed ; and that the 
whole nobility of Scotland should swear amity, and should 
testify the same under their hands and seals : and that .the 
queen's majesty should take assurance for performance ; and 
have the bringing up of the young prince in England, by 
nobility of England or Scotland,r at her appointment. And,, 
so as this might take effect^ I think they might easily be in« 
duced to consent their queen should also remain in England, 
and have her dowry out of France, and a portion out of 
Scotland^ to maintain her state and her son's^ in places to be 
appointed by the queen s majesty. 

*' Thus do you see how these two factions, for their pri- 
vate causes, toss between them, the crown and public afBurs 
ef Scotland^ and how near they be to agree, if their priyato 
causes were not ; and care neither for the mother, nor the 
child, (as I think, before God,) but to serve their own turns. 
Neither will Murray like of any order whereby he should not 
be regent styled ; nor Hamilton of any order whereby he 
should not be as great, or greater, in government than Mur« 
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ray. So as the government is presently the matter, whatso- 
ever they say was heretofore the cause ; and, therefore, it 
will be good we forget not our part in this tragedy. 

** The opinion for the title to the crown, after the death 
of their queen and her son, is diversely carried^ as the parties 
be affected to these two factions. The Hamiltons affirm the 
Duke of Chatelherault to be the next heir by the laws. The 
other faction say> that the young king, by his coronation, 
and mother's surrender, is rightfully invested of the crown 
of Scotland ; whereby his next heir in blood is, by the laws, 
next heir also to the crown ; and thereby the duke avoided. 
The fear of this decree maketh Hamilton to withstand the 
king*s title, for the surety of his own, and the regency of 
Murray, in respect of his claim to be governor, as next heir 
to the crown ; for which causes it is likely Hamilton will 
hardly* yield to the one or the other. And yet, James Mac- 
gill, an assured man to Morton, talks with me secretly of this 
matter ; and, defending the right of the Earl of Lennox's 
son, as next heir, in blood, to the young king, confessed to 
me that he thought, because it came by the mother, it must 
return by the mother's side, which was Hamilton; but it 
would put many men • on horseback before it were perform- 
ed ; whereby you may see what leadeth in Scotland. There 
is some secret envy between Lyddington and Macgill ; and, 
as I think, if they agree not by the way, you shall find Lyd- 
dington wholly bent to composition, and Macgill, of him- 
self^ otherwise inclined. If the queen's majesty would 
assure their defence, you may deal with them as you see 
cause. 

** Thus far of that I have gathered by them ; wherein, if 
they do not alter, I am sure I do not err. And now, touch- 
ing my opinion of the matter, (not by way of advice, but as 
imparting to you what I conceive,) I think surely no end 
can be made good for England, except the person of the 
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Scottish queen be detiunedi by one means or other, is Ei^ 
land* Of the tiro ends before written, I think to be best ia 
all respects for the queen's majesty^ if Murray will produo» 
such matter as that the queen's majesty may, by Tirtaie of 
her superiority over Scotland, find judicially the Scottish 
queen guilty of the murder of her husband, and therewith 
detain her in England, at the charges of Scotland, and allow 
of the crowning of the young king, and regency of Mur* 
ray. Whereunto, if Hamilton will submit himself, it wer» 
well done, for avoiding of his dependency upon France to 
receive him, with provision for indemnity of his title ; and 
if he will not, then to assist Murray to prosecute him and 
his adherents by confiscation, &c. If this will aol fall 
out sufficiently, (as I doubt it will not,) to determine jtt* 
dicially, if she deny her letters ; then surely I think it b^ 
to proceed by composition, without show of any nftaning 
to proceed to trial. And herein, as it shall be the surtii 
way for the queen's majesty to procure the Scottish queen 
to surrender, &c, if that may be brought to pass ; so, if sh« 
will by no means be induced to surrender, and will not end 
except she may be in some degree restored, then I think H 
fit to consider therein these matters following : 

<' First, To provide for her and her son, to remain in En§« 
land, at the charges of Scotland. 

^' Secondly, To maintain in strength and anthority Mur- 
ray's faction, as much as may be, so as they oppress nol nn* 
justly Hamilton. 

" Thirdly, To compose the causes between Murray and 
Hamilton, and their adherents, and to provide for Hamilton*)s 
indemnity in the matter of the title, to avoid his dependency 
upon France. 

** Fourthly, That the queen's majesty order all* difiimmcae 
that shall arise in Scotland ; and to that end, liave security 
on both sides. 

12 
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^* FtfUily, If Hamilton will wilfully dissent from order, it 
b better to assist Murray ia the prosecuting of Hamilton by 
eonfiscation, although he flee therefore to Franoe, than to 
put Murray any ways in peril of weakening. 

<< And lustly, To foresee that these Scots od both sides 
pack not together^ so as to unwrap (under coiour of this 
•onposition) their mistress out of all present slander^ purge 
her openly, show themselves satisfied with her abode hei«| 
•iid^ within short time after, either by reconcilement or the 
death of this child, join together to demand of the queen 
the delivery home of their queen to govern her own reakai 
she also making the like request ; and then the queen, hav- 
ing no just cause to detain her, be bound in honour to re* 
store her unto her realm, and for matters that in this time 
shall pass, have h^ a mortal enemy for ever after. And 
thus, ceasing to trouble you any farther, I wish to you as to 

myself. 

'' Yours, most assured, 

" T. SUSSEX. 
'* Frm Yer*, rte Jft://* October, 1568.- 

Secretary CeciTs Deliberation concerning Scotland, Decern* 

ber 21, 156S. 

The best way for England, but not the easiest, that the 
Queen of Scots might remain deprived of her crown, and the 
state continue as it is. ' 

The second way for England profitable, and not so hard. 

That the Queeb of Scots might be induced, by some persua- 
sions, to agree that her son might continue king, because he 
is crowned, and herself^ to also remain queen ; and that the 
government of the realm might be committed to such per- 
sons as the Queen of England should name, so as, for the 
nomination of them, it might be ordered that a convenient 
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number of persons of Scotland should be first named to the 
Queen o£ England, indifierently for the Queen of Scots, and 
for her son ; that is to say, the one half by the Queen of 
Scots, and the other by the Earl of Lennox and Lady Le- 
mon, parents to the child ; and out of those, the queen's ma- 
jesty of England to make choice for all the olBces of the 
realm, that are, by the laws of Scotland, disposable by the 
king or queen of the land. 

That until this may be done by the queen's majesi^, the 
government remain in the hands of the Earl of Murray, as 
it is, providing he shall not dispose of any offices cr perpe* 
tuals to continue any longer than to these oflfered of the pre* 
mises. 

That a parliament be summoned in Scotland by several 
commandments^ both of the Queen of Scots ,and of the 
young king. 

That hostages be delivered unto England, on the yoong 
king's behalf, to the number of twelve persons of the Earl df 
Murray's party, as the Queen of Scots shall name ; and like- 
wise on the queen's behalf, to the lite number, as the Earl 
of Murray shall name ; the same not to be any that have, by 
inheritance or office, cause to be in this parliament, to re- 
main from the beginning of the summons of that parliament, 
until three months afler that parliament ; which hostages 
shall be pledges, that the friends of either part shall keep 
the peace in all cases, till, by this parliament, it be copclud- 
ed, that the ordinance which the Queen of England shall 
devise for the government of the realm, (being not to the 
hurt of the crown of Scotland, nor contrary to the laws of 
Scotland for any man's inheritance, as the same was before 
the parliament at Edinburgh, in December 1567,) shall be 
established, to be kept and obeyed, under pain of high trea- 
son for the breakers thereof. 

That by the same parliament also be established all exc-* 
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cations and judgments, given against any person to the death 
of the late king. 

That by the same parliament, a remission be made univer- 
sally from the Queen of Scots to any her contraries^ and also 
from every one subject to another, saving that restitution be 
made of lands and houses^ and all other things heritable, 
that have been, by either side^ taken from them which were 
the owners thereof, at the committing of the Queen of Scots 
to Lochleven. 

That by the same parliament it be declared, who shall be 
successors to the crown, next afler the Queen of Scots and 
her issue ; or else, that such right as the Duke of ChateU 
herault had, at the marriage of the Queen of Scots with the 
I^ord Damley, may be conserved and not prejudiced. 

That the Queen of Scots may have leave of the queen's 
majesty of England twelve months afler the said parliament, 
and that she shall not depart out of England, without spe- 
cial licence of the queen's migesty. 

That the young king shall be nourished and brought up 
in England, till he be years of age. 

It is to be considered, that, in this case, the composition 
between the queen and her subjects may be made with cer- 
tain articles, outwardly to be seen to the world, for her ho- 
nour, as though all the parts should come of her, and yet, 
for the surety of contraries, that certain betwixt her and th^ 
queen's majesty are to be included. 
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Lord BurleigVs Advices to his Son^ Robert Ctdim 

8021 R0BEET> 

The virtuous inclinations of thy matchless mother, by irhlM 
tender and godly care thy infancy was governed; togeihi^#itli 
thy education under so zealous and excellent a tutor; puts nie 
in rather assurance than hope^ that thou art not ignorant of 
that summum bonum, which is only able to make thee happy &s 
well in thy death as in thy life ; I mean^ the true knowledge 
and worship of thy Creator and Redeemer ; without #hidi« 
all other things are vain and miserable. So that thy yoUth 
being guided by so sufficient a teacher^ I make no doubt thAt 
he win furnish thy life with divine and moral documents* 
Yet^ that I may not cast off the care beseeming a parent to- 
wards his child ; or that thou shouldest have cause to deriTe 
thy whole felicity and welfare rather from others than flrotn 
whence thou receivedst thy breath and being ; I think it fit 
and agreeable to the affection I bear thee^ to help thee with 
lEftich rules and advertisements for the squaring of thy life> sm 
are rather gained by experience than by much reading. To 
the end, that entering into this exorbitant age, thou may- 
est be the better prepared to shun those scandalous courses 
whereunto the worlds and the lack of experience, may easily 
draw thee. And because I will not confound thy memory, 
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I have reduced them into len precept! ; end, next uoto 
Motes' Tables, if thou imprint them in thy mind, then sbalt 
reap the benefit, and I the centent. And they are these fel* 
loiring : 

I. When it shall please God to bring thee to man's estatei 
use great proridence and circumspection in chusing tbj 
wife I for from thence will spring all thy ftiture good or evil* 
And it is an action of thy life, like unto a stratagem of war s 
wherein a man can err but once* If thy estate be good| 
match near home and at leisure t if weak, fax off and ^viek^ 
]y« Inquire diligently of her disposition, and how her pa* 
rents have b^en inclined in their youth. Let her not be 
poor, how generous * soever t for a man can buy nothing in 
the market with gentility. Nor chuse a base and uncomely 
creature altogether for wealth; for it will cause contempt in 
others and loathing in thee. Neither make choice of ft 
dwarf or a fool ; for by the one thou shalt beget a race of 
pigtnies ; the other will be thy continual disgrace ; and it wiU 
yirke f thee to hear her talk* For thou shalt find it to thy 
great grief, that there is nothing more fulsome % than a she* 
fooL 

And touching the guiding of thy house, let thy hespitali^ 
be moderate ; and, according to the means of thy estate, ra* 
ther plentiful than sparing, but not costly ; for I never knew 
any man grow poor by keeping an orderiy table. But 9om9 
consume themselves through secret vices, and their hospit*» 
lity bears the blame. But banish* swinish drunkards out of 
thine house, which is a vice impairing health, coasttomig 
much, and makes no show. I never heard praise ascribed 
to the drunkard, but the well-bearing his drink ; which {§ ft 
better commendation for a brewer's botve #r a UrayUiini 
than for either a gentleman or a servliig-man. BeWATt) thou 

• le. Wen-bern. f I. *. f A. ^ <* «• tfltgilHtbt, 
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VI. Undertake no suit agaiiist a poor man with rvceifing ^ 
much wrong ; for^ betides that thou makett him thy com* 
peer^ it it a base conquest to triumph where there is small 
resistance. Neither attempt law against any man, before 
thou be fully resolved that thou hast right on thy side t and 
then spare not for either money or pains* For a cause or 
two so followed and obtained, will free thee fVom suits a 
great part of thy life. 

VII. Be sure to keep some great man thy friend, but 
trouble him not for trifles. Compliment him often with 
many, yet small gifts, and of little charge. And if thou hast 
cause to bestow any great gratuity, let it be something 
which may be daily in sight. Otherwise, in this ambitious 
age, thou shalt remain like a hop without a poles ^^9 in ob- 
scurity, and be made a foot-ball for etery insulting oompa* 
nion to spurn at. 

VIII. Towards thy superiors be humble^ yet generous, t 
With thine equals familiar, yet respective. Towards thino 
inferiors show much humanity, and some familiarity! as to 
bow the body ; stretch forth the hand ; and to uncover the 
head i with such like popular compliments. The first pro- 
pares thy way to advancement. The second makes tbee 
known for a man well bred. The third gains a good report; 
which, once got, is easily kept. For right humanity takes 
such deep root in the minds of the multitude, as they are 
more easily gained by unprofitable curtesies, than by churi* 
ish benefits. Yet I advise thee not to affect, or negleol, 
popularity too much. Seek not to be Essex : shun to be 
Raleigh. X 

IX. Trust not any man with thy life, credit^ or cstale. 
For it is mere folly for a man to enthral himself to his friend, 



* I. f . Though you receive. f i f. Not meu. 

i Enex WM the idol of the people t hie rival, Bsleigfa, their svwiion, tlU 
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as though^ occasion being ofiered^ he should not dare to be- 
come an enemy. 

X. Be not scurrilous in conversation^ nor satirical in tbj 
jests. The one will make thee unwelcome to all company ; 
' the other pull on quarrels^ and get the hatred of thy best 
friends. For suspicious jests, when any of them savour of 
truth, leave a bitterness in the minds of those which are touch, 
ed. And, albeit I have already pointed at this inclusively, yet 
I think it necessary to leave it to thee as a special caution ; 
because I have seen many so prone to quip and gird, * as 
they would rather lose their friend than their jest. And if 
perchance their boiling brain yield a quaint scoff, they will 
travel to be delivered of it as a woman with child. These 
nimble fancies are but the froth of wit. 



his undeserved misfortunes attracted their compassion, and his heroism their 
applause. 

* Mock and jibe. 
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